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A Millionaires’ Paradise. 


BY SAMUEL 


M. WILLIAMS. 


JEKYL ISLAND, THE UNIQUE WINTER RETREAT ON THE GEORGIA 
COAST IN WHICH A CLUB OF THE RICHEST AND MOST PROMI- 
NENT AMERICANS FIND REST AND SECLUSION. 


- his search for a secluded spot 

wherein to rest his tired nerves and 
to escape from the strenuous American 
life, the modern millionaire travels the 
world over. But the cable and the tele- 
graph wire have made the playgrounds 
of Europe mere suburbs of New York. 
Aix-les-Bains and Homburg, Carlsbad 
and the Alpine villages, once havens of 
health, are now bustling with business 
and social distractions. The American 


resorts, from Bar Harbor in the north 
down through the checkered list of 
Newport, Saratoga, Lakewood, Atlantic 
City, Old Point Comfort, St. Augus- 
tine, and Palm Beach in the south have 


developed the same nervous atmos- 
phere. No wonder the overwrought 


captain of industry is willing to give a 
fortune for a single night’s peace and 
quiet. 

There is just one spot in the United 
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EDWIN GOULD’S COTTAGE ON JEKYL ISLAND, 


lm 


A SINGLE-STORY 
ARCHITECTURE. 


The tllustrations accompanying this article are from photographs by Wilson, Brunswick, Georgia. 


BUILDING IN THE SPANISH STYLE OF 
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States that affords the seclusion from 
public gaze, the surcease from business, 
the freedom from social demands, and 
the complete relaxation from nervous 
tension that the millionaire seeks, in 
combination with the perfection of 
physical comfort that he cannot do 
without. One hundred leading Amer- 
ican capitalists have taken possession 
of it, and have founded there a club, 
the richest, the most exclusive, the 
most inaccessible of all—a veritable re- 
treat for all multimillionaires. 

JEKYL ISLAND, GEORGIA. 

All along the Atlantic coast, from 
Cape Hatteras to Key West, there is a 
fringe of islands, long and narrow, 
originally mere sand-bars piled up by 
the sea, but now covered with tall pine 
forests and the rich vegetation of the 
South. Some of them are uninhabited; 
some are the haunts of fishermen and 
petty smugglers; some are highly culti- 
vated, and produce the fine Sea Island 
cotton; some form petty sovereignties, 
like Cumberland Island, the home of 
the Carnegie family; but one stands out 
unique—Jekyl Island, the winter resort 
of the country’s financial kings. It is 
a strip of land fifteen miles long and 
scarcely one mile wide. On one side 
the rollers from the broadest stretch of 
the Atlantic wash its low, sandy beach; 
from the other side there is an outlook 
across lagoons, inlets, creeks, and miles 
of semi-tropical swamp to the main- 
land. The nearest town is Brunswick, 
Georgia, ten miles away. 

The island is the property of the 
Jeky] Island Club, which is nominally 
a sporting association. The constitu- 
tion of the club savs: “Its purpose 
shall be to own and maintain a hunting, 
fishing, yachting, and general sporting 
resort, and to promote social inter- 
course among its members and their 
families.” Its State charter gives the 
elub the right to maintain a_ race- 
course, to erect hotels, to build and 
operate railways, to install a telegraph 
and telephone system of its own, and to 
do all manner of things that business 
men might covet in Wall Street. But in 
reality scarcely one of these charter 
rights is exercised. The deer jump 
across the most frequented roads fear- 
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less of a hunter’s gun. The game- 
keeper’s preserves furnish such quanti- 
ties of birds that shooting them is too 
easy for sport. The hard, white sand 
beach is the only race-track. Some 
strap rails laid along the dock for the 
baggage-truck form the only tramway. 
The world of industry and commerce, 
of railroads and factories, of trusts, 
mergers, and monopolies, is something 
wholly apart from this island paradise. 


FROM FROZEN NORTH TO SUNNY SOUTH. 


When the snow lies deep in northern 
cities, the Florida Limited leaves New 
York on its daily run to the land of 
sunshine and warmth. Just before it 
reaches the Florida line, a stop is made 
at a little wayside station in Georgia. 
The passengers see the name on the 
wooden station—Jesup. A luxurious 
private car is detached, and at the end 
of a humble local train it disappears 
into the swamps. That car is conveying 
a weary millionaire to Jekyl Island. It 
jolts along through the forest for an 
hour, and finally stops at Brunswick, 
a dry spot in a great region of coast 
swamps. 

The millionaire steps from his car, 
twenty-four hours away from New 
York. <A sailor in smart yachting uni- 
form salutes him. Servants attend to 
his luggage. He steps aboard a trim 
little steamer, and it darts away to- 
ward the island, whose tree-tops can be 
dimly seen out seaward, across the 
miles of intervening marshes. He has 
left the strenuous world behind him. 
He is going to get his sleep and rest. 
He can find it at Jekyl, in the comfort- 
able but not luxurious club-house; or 
perhaps he owns one of the cottages 
that lie scattered about the island. He 
hears nothing from the outer world; 
he scarcely more than glances at the 
newspapers. There is a telegraph cable 
to the mainland, perhaps because some 
of the Goulds, who control the Western 
Union company. have a cottage here, 
but the operator has the lightest task 
of any employee in the whole system. 





A WINTER PARADISE. 
That night the tired millionaire 
sleeps. Like every other island dweller, 
he has retired before ten o’clock. Not 


a 

































a sound reaches him save from the soft 
Southern wind and the sea. Not a duty 
awaits him the next day. He can walk, 
ride, or drive in the thick forests; he 
can play golf; he can fish; he can go 
vachting; he can do anything that un- 


A MILLIONAIRES PARADISE. 
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Man with his millions has done 
much, too. Leaving part of the island 
in its untouched wildness, he has 
turned the rest of it into a beautiful 
park. He has built fine houses, which 
he misnames cottages for simplicity’s 









































WILLIAM STRUTHERS’ COTTAGE ON JEKYL ISLAND. 


limited wealth can offer; but the 
chances are that he will do none of 
these things. He will simply lie back 
and idle away the days in this earthly 
paradise. 

Nature has done much for Jekyl. 
She has built here a broad, hard, sandy 
beach along the ocean’s edge that 
makes a finer drive than any in Central 
Park or the Bois de Boulogne. It is 
ten miles long, as smooth as a billiard 
table, and doubly flanked by the roar- 
ing ocean and the dense semi-tropical 
forest. Nature has given the island a 
glorious climate, a wealth of trees and 
flowers, an abundance of birds and ani- 
mals, and sheltered waters for lazy life 
afloat. 


sake, and he has furnished them with 
every luxury. An oasis in the Sahara 
was never more rich in its contrast to 
the surrounding sands than this island 
retreat of millionaires in the midst of 
the Southern swamps. 

The constitution of the Jekyl Island 
Club says that its membership shall be 
limited to one hundred members. It is 
always kept a little below that number, 
and now has eighty-six names on its 
rolls. Most of them are synonyms for 
enormous wealth. Some represent old 
accumulated fortunes that without ef- 
fort roll into greater volume. Many 
more stand for that restless, maddening 
struggle which is never satisfied with its 
piling up of money and power. 
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Yet it is not money alone that 
admits to membership. If it 
were, there would be no vacant 
numbers. in the limited hundred. 
Money is a requisite, for none 
but the rich could pay the cost of 
beautifying and maintaining this 
island of luxury; but the club’s 
unwritten rules require some- 
thing more of the candidate. He 
must be a man of brains, of 
power, of respected position, one 
who has done something worthy 
of the world’s esteem. 

There is one other rule. The 
member must be able to drop 
business, forget his wealth, lay 
down his scepter of power while 
at Jekyl; and this is a more diffi- 
cult task for many of them than 
the making of a million. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE CLUB. 


The roster of the club is a 
list of familiar names. Most 
noted, perhaps, of all is that of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, closely fol- 
lowed by William Rockefeller, 
George Gould, and Edwin Gould. 
Then come. the heads of the 
two greatest financial institu- 
tions in New York—James Still- 
man, president of the Na- 
tional City, commonly called the 
Standard Oil bank, and George 
F. Baker, president of the First 
National, the Morgan — bank. 
Around them is a group of 
banker millionaires somewhat 
less widely known to the world at 
large, but recognized barons of 
finance in Wall Street—Corne- 
lius N. Bliss, Le Grand B. Can- 
non, Latham A. Fish, John 8S. 
Kennedy, Charles Lanier, James 
A. Serymser, John A. Stewart, and 
John I. Waterbury. These men 
represent wealth and power more 
than many governments. The 
railroads contribute their mas- 
ters in James J. Hill, L. C. Led- 
vard, Samuel Spencer, Samuel 
Thomas, and Henry Walters; 
commerce its leaders in Marshall 
Field and Cyrus H. McCormick, 
of Chicago; John Claflin and M. 
C. D. Borden, of New York. 
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Then there are individuals of 
peculiar fame. Joseph Pulitzer, 
editor of the New York World, 
recently gave two millions of dol- 
lars to found a school of journal- 
ism at Columbia University. 
Morris K. Jesup has expended 
large sums in building up the 
American Museum of Natural 
History in New York and in 
sending scientific expeditions to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Another member was the late 
Gordon McKay, of Newport, who 
gave munificently to Harvard 
University. And so the list of 
millionaires could be continued 
through varying degrees of 
wealth and fame. 


CLUBHOUSE AND COTTAGE COLONY. 


While the clubhouse, with its 
numerous private suites of apart- 
ments, furnishes accommoda- 
tions for most of the members 
and their guests, others have pre- 
ferred to build cottages of their 
own. The most striking of these 
is the house of Edwin Gould, a 
low, white building of Spanish 
type, inclosing an inner court- 
vard. Only one story in height, 
it covers ground enough to afford 
ample room, and many members 
of the Gould family sojourn heré. 
Last winter the Countess Castel- 
lane, formerly Miss Anna Gould, 
occupied it for several weeks. At 
the other end of the row is the 
rambling cottage of Joseph Pu- 
litzer, with its rooms so arranged 
that the sunlight pours into them 
all day. 

Each winter the club opens for 
a Christmas dinner, and_ the 
inembers come and go until warm 
weather drives them away toward 
the end of April. The markets of 
North and South are drawn upon 
to furnish them with luxuries. 
There are stables for their horses 
and carriages. The wants of each 
guest are attended to as if he 
were in his own house. 

No outsider is allowed to land 
on the island, so that the public 
man seeking escape from inter- 


A MILLIONAIRES’ PARADISE. 












































THE SPACIOUS CLUBHOUSE ON JEKYL ISLAND, WHICH OPENS EACH YEAR FOR THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
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JOSEPH PULITZER’S COTTAGE ON JEKYL ISLAND. 


viewers is in safe seclusion. Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Hill, and their 
allies find it an excellent hiding-place. 
Each year, on Washington’s birthday, 
Mr. Morgan goes to Jekyl Island ac- 
companied by a coterie of chosen 
friends who call themselves the Corsair 
Club. In summer these same men 
sometimes meet aboard Mr. Morgan’s 
yacht, the Corsair, when she stéams 
out to sea after the day’s business is 
done, and far beyond Sandy Hook the 
good company of business allies and 
personal friends spend many a pleas- 
ant night. In midwinter thev gather 


for a reunion dinner on their Southern 
island. It is a feast of Croesuses. If 
practically all the club-members at 
Jekyl are millionaires, this inner circle 
—the Corsair Club—is composed of 
the multimillionaires. 

But with all their wealth their din- 
ner is not extraordinary. Its quality is 
the best, but there is nothing extrava- 
gant about it as things go at Jekyl. 
The presence of these financial mag- 
nates does not create a ripple in the 
luxurious calm and peace of the island, 
for it is in search of calm and peace 
that they themselves are there. 


THE SNOW. 


BEHOLD how God with pitying eye looks down 
On forest bare and meadow sere and brown ; 
And over hill and valley, ridge and rent, 
Alike o’er grace and o’er disfigurement, 
Spreads the broad mantle of the patient snow. 
So we, who seek his guidance from below, 
May learn true charity knows peak nor plain, 
And naught so mean that it must ask in vain. 


Edwin L. Sabin. 




































































AN ERA OF AIR-SHIPS. 


BY /. FREDERIC THORNE. 


THE -GREAT .RECENT ACTIVITY: OF THE: BUILDERS OF: FLYING- 


MACHINES AND 


DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS—PROFESSOR 


LANGLEY’S 


UNSUCCESSFUL AERODROME, ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL’S KITE 


EXPERIMENTS, 


AND THE HUNDRED-THOUSAND-DOLLAR PRIZE 


FO. BE OFFERED: Ad - THE: ST. LOUIS: EXPOSITION. 


INCE the time of Daedalus and his 
ill-fated son Icarus, man has sought 
*to emulate the flight of birds, to shake 
from his feet the trammels of earth, to 
hold gravitation at arm’s length, and 
in “winged boat, a bird afloat, swim 
round the purple peaks remote.” 

Wings, balloons, kites, aerodromes, 
parachutes, and wings again have been 
tried. Birds, bats, and fish have been 
copied. The powers of muscle, clock- 
work, rubber, steam, gas, compressed 
air, and electricity have been levied 
upon. With them all has come a cer- 
tain promise of success, but never its 
complete fulfilment. Man is chained to 
earth, with a chain gradually lengthen- 
ing—but still chained. 

The names alone of the experiment- 
ers would make a_ formidable list. 
Among them are Giffard, Dupuy de 
Lome, Tissandier, Renard, Krebs, 
Ader, Chanute, Zeppelin, Santos Du- 
mont, Maxim, Myers, Lilienthal, Bell, 
and Langley, with dozens. of others. 


THE FATAL DEFECT OF THE BALLOON. 


The balloon, in its simple form, de- 
pends for guidance upon the winds and 





currents of air. To avoid or seek them, 
it can rise by discarding ballast, or 
descend by discharging gas from the 
envelope. It is, at best, comparable to 
a rudderless ship, drifting according to 
the tide or ocean streams, liable to be 
cast on any shore, with the chances of 
wreck in the majority. 

The so-called “ dirigible ” or govern- 
able balloon is but little better. Keep- 
ing to the simile, it is as if the navi- 
gator of the rudderless ship tried to 
steer his craft by means of sails, with 
the added necessity of depending to 
some extent upon these same sails to 
keep the ship afloat. To a certain de- 
gree, it can be controlled, but at best its 
direction is largely dependent upon the 
uncertain winds of heaven. 

The safety and the usefulness of 
balloons have been increased in later 
years; but though dirigible balloons 
may prove of service in war and for 
exploration, their commercial utiliza- 
tion is still far distant, as remote and 


difficult of attainment as the airy 
strata they hope to penetrate. They 


are frail to delicacy, very snails when 
compared with bird’speed, expensive to 
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ONE OF PROFESSOR ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL’S RECENT EXPERIMENTS WITH A KITE 


COMPOUNDED OF SMALL TETRAHEDRAL KITES. 
Drawn by E. J. Meeker from a photegraph. 


a degree that only governments can 
afford, while to be at all effective their 
size must be huge almost to the point 
of impracticability. 

At the will of the wind, a journey of 
twelve hundred miles has been made in 
a balloon. But at the will of the opera- 
tor, a distance of five or six miles has 
been the limit, and that in calm 
weather and under the most favorable 
circumstances. 


THE FLYING-MACHINE PROPER. 


While the maximum recorded speed 
of dirigible balloons, thus far, is about 
eighteen miles per hour, except when 
propelled by a strong wind, that of 
motor-driven machines should be at 
least fifty miles an hour, with possibili- 
ties of from sixty to a hundred. Even 


this is vastly inferior to the ordinary 
performances of nature’s flying-ma- 
chines. 

Dr. Gatke, the noted authority on 
bird flight, regards a speed of two hun- 
dred and forty miles an hour as “ noth- 
ing extraordinary ” during the migra- 
tion of geese and swans. 

The flying machine antedates the 
balloon by many years, and may be said 
to have begun with the attempt of 
Dedalus & Son, Limited, at a date 
which cannot be precisely fixed, but 
which must have been many centuries 
before the Christian era. In the absence 
of contemporary and authenticated ac- 
counts, no details of this first experi- 
ment are available, except of its ulti- 
mate failure—a feature which all suc- 
cessors have imitated. 
























Leonardo da Vinci, in 1500, made the 
first recorded experiments with air- 
screws as a motive power. He was fol- 
lowed by Lounoy and Bienvenue in 
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sired direction. Kress urged that the 
aeroplane form is preferable on account 
of its simplicity and its light weight, 
and that, while it needs a running start, 
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PROFESSOR 
THE 


ALEXANDER 
ADVANTAGE OF 


GRAHAM 


BELL, WITH ONE OF 
THIS FORM OF KITE CONSTRUCTION IS 


HIS COMPOUND TETRAHEDRAL 


THAT THE 


KITES— 
BEARING SURFACES 


CAN BE MULTIPLIED INDEFINITELY WITHOUT A DISPROPORTIONATE INCREASE OF WEIGHT. 


Drawn by M. Stein from a photograph. 


1784, but the first application of this 
device that can claim even partial suc- 
cess was that by Wilhelm Kress, of 
Vienna, in 1863. In 1880 Kress dem- 
onstrated the first aeroplane of its kind, 
the model of which left the table and 
lew horizontally in the air in the de- 












this run need not be long, and can be 
effected by the motor. 


PROFESSOR BELL’S TETRAHEDRAL KITE. 

The recent experiments of Professor 
Alexander Graham Bell illustrate the 
struggle to attain strength and broad 
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surfaces with a minimum of weight. 
They seem to show that the successful 
kite form is that of a perfect tetra- 
hedron, a form presenting a triangle 
from every point of view, so that it is 
self-braced in every direction, with 
lifting power increasing at a greater 
ratio than the weight—a most valuable 
feature, and the opposite of that found 
in all other types. 

A great difficulty encountered by 
builders of aeroplanes is the extreme 
danger attendant on all experiments 
other than those with models. Another 
mechanical obstacle is the necessity of 
devising a motive power that will be 
proportionate in efficiency and weight 
to the motor-muscles of a bird. Our 
most powerful locomotives weigh, ap- 
proximately, two hundred pounds for 
each horse-power developed, while a 
bird can exert about ten times as much 
power in proportion to its weight. 
Many costly experiments have been 
made to reduce the weight of motors, 
but while the best modern engines are 
much lighter than anything constructed 
a generation ago, they are still compar- 
atively bulky and of almost prohibitive 
weight. 

Flapping vanes, screws, side-wheels, 
of every shape and size have been tried, 
attached to all sorts and makes of 
bodies, in all positions and combina- 
tions, but mankind is still almost as 
far as ever from controlled navigation 
of the aerial seas. 


MACHINES OF THE LAST TWENTY YEARS. 

In 1889 various men, independently 
but almost simultaneously, began ex- 
perimenting with plane surfaces, find- 
ing their lifting power and efficiency to 
be much greater than that attained by 
other forms. Of these men, Hargraves, 
an Australian, who began experiment- 
ing in 1885, produced a new form of 
kite, which bore his name. He pro- 
posed to suspend himself, with motor, 
propeller, and all, below a team of these 
devices, and to start into the air by 
towing the kites. 

In 1893 Phillips,an English engineer, 
produced a machine that has been 
likened to “a Venetian blind on wheels, 
driven by a steam engine.” With this 


he is said to have attained twenty-eight 
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miles per hour. It could not be trusted, 
however, to make more than short skims, 
little more than controlled falls. Tatin, 
a Frenchman, was no more successful. 
Ader, also of France, followed strictly 
the anatomy of birds, and in 1897 built 
a machine—at a cost to the French gov- 
ernment of about half a million francs 
—which also failed to fulfill its invent- 
or’s hopes. 

Lilienthal, the German engineer, de- 
voted about fifteen years to the study 
and trial of the best forms of artificial 
wings, in his most successful flight 
covering about twelve hundred feet. 





_ Altogether, he made about two thou- 


sand flights, or rather glides, until in 
August, 1896, he was upset in midair 
by a gust of- wind, and killed by the 
ensuing fall. Pilcher, an English imi- 
tator of Lilienthal, met a like fate. 
Octave Chanute, following in the foot- 
steps of the last two, except that he 
made the supporting surfaces. movable 
instead of the man, has so far escaped 
disaster, but has done little more. 


THE IDEAS OF GATHMANN AND BERLINER. 


Louis Gathmann, patentee of the 
Gathmann gun, has recently designed 
a “mechanical automobile air-ship,” 
for which he claims great possibilities. 
But even this sanguine inventor ad- 
mits that no such machine is likely to 
become commercially practical, what- 
ever its value to military science may 
be. The airship of the future, he pre- 
dicts, must be a purely mechanical con- 
trivance based on scientific principles, 
and not patterned after birds, any more 
than steam-engines followed the lines 
or the movements of the horse. 

Gathmann’s idea is, roughly, that of 
an ordinary electric fan with the blades 
revolving horizontally. He has figured 
out an air-ship that would weigh eleven 
thousand pounds, would develop a 
thousand horse-power, and would lift 
about sixteen tons. It would cost a 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars, 
and would remain in the air for five 
hours. Perhaps wisely, he disclaims any 
present intention of building such a 
machine, so no one can positively assert 
that it would not work. In all proba- 
bility, however, few will believe that it 
would, though Gathmann asserts that 














he has proved its practiqability by ex- 
periments with a small working model. 

In contradiction of Gathmann’s dic- 
ium, his countryman, Emil Berliner, 
inventor of the telephone transmitter, 
thinks that the secret of aerial naviga- 
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serliner’s model, which appears in 
the illustration on page 654, is seven 
feet long and about five feet in width. 
It is constructed of aluminum and tin- 
plate, with oak and metal bracings, and 
weighs about thirty-four pounds, in- 
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ONE OF THE DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS CONSTRUCTED BY M. SANTOS DUMONT, THE BRAZILIAN AERO- 
NAUT, IN PARIS—THIS SHOWS THE ‘‘ SANTOS DUMONT V,” WITH ITS CAR, ENGINE, 
AND STEERING-GEAR RESTING ON THE GROUND. 


tion lies in following the structure .of 
birds and the elements of their flying 
power. He has produced a model aero- 
plane whieh, when exhibited last Au- 
vust, lifted itself into the air and main- 
tained a position eight feet from the 
ground until its power was exhausted. 










cluding ballast. The main body consists 
of several hollow arches, sloping to the 
rear, where wide tails are attached 
bird-fashion. For horizontal propulsion 
the motive power is supplied by two 
skyrockets, while wheels are attached 
to facilitate obtaining initial speed. A 
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push from the hand is the only starting 
power required. 

The arches, in moving forward, pro- 
duce a current of air similar to that 
caused by the motion of a bird’s wings, 
exerting at the same time a parachute 
action. Most of the lifting power, how- 
ever, is gained by the spreading tail- 
pieces catching the air current. Mr. 
Berliner claims that with his machine 
it may ultimately be possible not only 
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dirigible balloon somewhat like that of 
the Franco-Brazilian aeronaut. 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL LANGLEY’S RECENT 
EXPERIMENTS. 

The latest experiments to attract 
wide public attention have been those of 
Professor Samuel Pierpont Langley, 
conducted on the Potomac River, near 
Washington. 

Professor Langley, who is secretary 












































THE LANGLEY AERODROME AS IT APPEARED WHEN READY FOR LAUNCHING FROM THE HOUSEBOAT ON 
THE POTOMAC, ON OCTOBER 7 LAST. 


to equal, but even to surpass, the speed 
of birds. 

At least a dozen air-ship builders have 
announced their intention to compete 
for the hundred-thousand-dollar prize 
offered by the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, to be held in St. Louis next 
year. The list of competitors may be 
increased before the contest takes 
place, and it is probable that each will 
represent a different attempt to solve 
the problem. Santos-Dumont is said to 
have expressed his intention of bring- 
ing over his “ No. 7” from Paris. An- 
other formidable competitor may be 
August Greth, of San Francisco, who 
within the last few months has done 
more or less successful work with a 


of the Smithsonian Institution, has 
been a student of aerial navigation for 
many years. He began producing 
working models of flying machines in 
1891, using steam, gasolene, carbonic 
acid gas, and steam again for power, 
and trying many methods of launching 
into the air to secure the necessary ini- 
tial impetus. In May, 1896, one of his 
machines made two flights of half a 
mile each in about ninety seconds. In 
November of the same year another 
flew more than three-quarters of a mile. 
It was in these trials that Langley dem- 
onstrated the correctness of his theor\ 
of dirigible air vessels, if the perform- 
ance of models may be taken as proot. 
Since then he has expended some sev- 
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enty-five thousand dollars of Uncle 
Sam’s money, and as much more from 
other sources, in attempting to secure 
a machine that will carry a man and be 
under the control of its passenger. 

His latest ideas were first put to a 
practical test on August 8 of last year, 
when he launched what was described 
as an experimental model—a winged 
machine fifteen feet long, operated by 
a light hydro-carbon engine driving a 
pair of two-bladed propellers. For this 
experiment, it was mounted on a car 
running on a ninety-foot track on the 
top of a houseboat, moored on the Po- 
tomac, near Wide Water, Virginia. The 
car, with the aerodrome resting upon it, 
received its impetus from two sets of 
heavy springs drawn taut by means of 
block and tackle. The springs being 
released, the car catapulted until 
stopped at the end of the track, when 
the flying-machine, supported by its 
wings and urged forward by the pro- 
pellers, soared away. It flew in a 
straight line at a velocity of seventy 
feet a second, and covered a distance of 
about six hundred yards. Sufficient 
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SAMUEL P. LANGLEY, SECRETARY OF THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION, AND DESIGNER OF 
THE LANGLEY AERODROME. 












































—_ HOUSEBOAT AT WIDE WATER, VIRGINIA, ON THE POTOMAC, USED BY PROFESSOR LANGLEY IN HIS RECENT 
UNSUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS—ABOVE THE BOAT IS THE LAUNCHING TRACK, WITH THE MODEL AERODROME. 
Di awh by E Fe Meek - 






from a photograph. 
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ing the death of the 














patient. 


THE FINAL FAILURE 
OF THE AERODROME. 


Nothing daunted, 


however, Professor 
Langley proceeded 


to complete his full- 
sized aerodrome, 
and on October 7 it 
was ready for trial. 
This was a_ sixty- 
foot machine, built 
of steel on the same 
lines as those of the 
fifteen-foot model. 
and carrying one 
passenger, Mr. Man- 























ley—who at least 





THE MODEL AEROPLANE WITH WHICH EMIL BERLINER, INVENTOR OF THE 
TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER, HAS MADE SOME MORE OR LESS 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS. 


steam had been generated for a rapid 
flight of half or three-quarters of a 
mile, but some deflection of the wings, 
soon after the launching, caused it to 
take a downward course and to plunge 
into the water at full speed. It was 
recovered from the bottom of the river 
considerably damaged, and taken back 
to the houseboat for the necessary 
repairs. 

Professor Charles M. Manley, Mr. 
Langley’s chief assistant, is quoted as 
saying, with the cheery optimism of a 
scientific Mark Tapley: 

“The experiment was entirely suc- 
cessful. All the data which this ma- 
chine was designed to furnish were ob- 
teined.. The equilibrium was perfect, 
the power adequate, and the supporting 
surface ample. No accident occurred.” 

This reminds one of the customary 
surgeon’s report that “the operation 
was entirely successful,” notwithstand- 


deserves credit for 
his intrepidity. 

When launched, 
with ‘propellers 
driven by a gasoline motor of twenty- 
seven horse-power, and working at 
twelve handred revolutions a minute, 
the momentum given by the catapult 
carried the air-ship forward for about 
a hundred yards; then it gracefull) 
subsided into the waters of the Poto- 
mac. Mr. Manley was rescued, and later 
the machine was hauled up, and, not 
being seriously damaged, repaired for 
yet another test. Professor Langley 
ascribed its mishap to an obstacle on 
the launching track. 

The third and final trial came off on 
December 8, and proved a lamentable 
and conclusive failure. The machine 
broke in two at the very moment of the 
launch, part falling back on the house 
boat, part sinking, an irretrievable 
wreck, to the bottom of the Potomac. 
For the present, at least, Professo 
Langley’s experiments must be set 
down as entirely fruitless. 








EDITOR’S NOTE.—Next month’s issue of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE will contain th: 
first instalment of a serial by Stanley Weyman, “ The Abbess of Viaye.” 
it the best story that its author has ever written. 


We consider 
Mr. Weyman returns to his favorit: 


field, the times of Henri Quatre, and finds a new hero among the remarkable group of 
strong men that France produced in that stirring period of her history. 

If you are not reading Anthony Hope’s novel, ““ Double Harness,” now being publishe: 
in this magazine, you are missing a literary treat. It is one of the most remarkable stories 


we have ever publishea, a very striking drama of contemporary life. 
December number, and is continued on the opposite page of the present issue. 


It began in th 
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DOUBLE HARNESS.’ 


BY ANTHONY HOPE, 
Author of “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” “ The Dolly Dialogues,” and “‘ The King’s Mirror.” 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

GRANTLEY IMASON, a rich banker, a man of thirty-three, marries Sibylla Chiddingfold, whose 
father was rector of the English yillage of Milldean. Though he loves her dearly, she realizes, a year or 
so later, that she makes less difference to him than she had looked to make. She seems outside the 
man’s innermost self. 

Sibylla has one mighty hope on which she lives—the expected birth of their child—but in one of her 
despairing moods she goes for a gallop on a horse her husband has forbidden her. A runaway and a 
severe fall follow, and Imason returns from London to confront a serious situation. In the opinion of the 
Milldean physician, an operation will be necessary, one which will save either the wife or the child. Imason 
at once orders the doctor to think of but one thing, and one only, his wife; and to the protestations of 
his wife’s old nurse, Mrs. Mumple, he snaps his fingers and says with savage bluntness: ‘‘ Against her, I 
don’t care that for the child.” 

The alarm proves a false one, and Sibylla’s little son is a healthy boy. But the rift in the happiness 
of his father and mother grows steadily wider until they are on terms of polite and frigid estrangement. 

The other characters in the story are Jeremy Chiddingfold, Sibylla’s brother, who is carrying on a 
boy-and-girl flirtation with Dora Hutting, the seventeen-year-old daughter of his father’s successor as 
rector of Milldean; and several friends of Grantley Imason—Tom and Harriet Courtland, a lamentable 
paradigm of matrimonial infelicity ; John Fanshaw, a stock-broker, and his wife Christine ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymore ; Richard and Janet Selford, a gushing but quarrelsome pair, with a sharp tongued daughter of 
sixteen, named Anna; and Walter Dudley Blake, a good-looking and unattached young man of leisure, 
who is eager to offer Sibylla Imason a perilously warm sympathy. John Fanshaw finds himself in great 
straits for money, and persuades his wife to go to a rich friend, Lord Caylesham, and ask a large loan. She 
goes with much reluctance, for an old scandal, which had never come to her husband’s ears, once connected 
her name with Caylesham’s. The present instalment opens with the conversation between these two. 


pretty women.” She held out a piece of 
paper. “ He’s put it all down there—I 
HRISTINE looked at Caylesham think I’d better give it to you. It says 
now. what he wants, and when he must have 
* I couldn't help it,” she said. “I re- it, and how he’ll pay it back. I prom- 
fused at first, but I—I had-no reason to ised to tell you all that, but you'd bet- 
give if ’d gone on refusing. He’d have _ ter read it for yourself.” 
—suspected.” He took the paper from her and 
“Ah!” The explanation drew an studied it. She looked round the room, 
understanding nod from him. which she had known very well. It was 
“So I came. He’s sent me to‘borrow quite unchanged. Then she watched 
money from you.” him while he read. He had grown 
“To borrow money? What, is older, but he had not lost his attract- 
John——?” iveness. For a moment or two she for- 
“ Yes, he’s in great difficulties. He got the present state of things. 
wants a lot of money at once.” “Fifteen thousand! It’s a bit of 
* But why didn’t he come himself? money!” This remark recalled Chris- 
It’s rather odd to A tine’s thoughts. “ Has Imason lent him 
* T suppose he hated it, too. He has that?” ; 
done it onee—I mean he’s been to “Yes, on the same terms that he 
Grantley Imason. And—and he suggests there.” 


IX (Continued). 











(hought—you’d be more likely to do it 
| asked.” 
* Did he? Does that mean——? 
“No, no, not in the least. He only 
thought you were—that you liked 
* Copyright, 1903, by A nthony Hope Hatebins -This story 
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“ Well, Imason’s a good fellow, but 
he’s a banker, and—-well, I should think 
he expects to get it back. I say, John’s 
in deep water. Is he very much cut 
up?” 
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“Terribly. It means ruin, and the 
loss of his reputation, and—oh, I don’t 
know what besides.” 

“ Poor old John! He’s a good chap, 
isn’t he?” 

She made no answer to that, and he 
muttered, “ Fifteen thousand!” 

“Frank,” she said, “ ve done what 
I had to do, what 1 promised to. I’ve 
shown you the paper, I’ve told you how 
much this money means to us, I’ve told 
you it means avoiding ruin and bank- 
ruptcy and all that disgrace. That’s 
what John made me promise to tell you 
—and it’s all I have to tell you from 
him. I’ve done what I said I would on 
his behalf.” 

“ Yes, yes, that’s all right. Don’t dis- 
tress yourself, Christine. I just want 
to have another look at this paper, and 
to think it over a little. It is a goodish 
bit of money, you know. But then old 
John’s always been a good friend of 
mine, and if times weren’t so uncom- 
mon bad * He wrinkled his brow 
over the paper again. 

“And now I have to speak on my 
own account. Frank, you must find 
some good, some plausible reason for 
refusing. You mustn’t lend John the 
money.” 

“What?” He looked up from the 
paper in great surprise. 

“You see, John doesn’t know the 
truth,” she answered. 

He rose and stood by the fire, looking 
down on her thoughtfully. 

“No, of course he doesn’t. Or—or 
you wouldn't be here,” he said, after a 
pause. Then he fell into thought again. 

“ And if he did know, he’d never ask 
you for the money,” she said. 

Caylesham made a wry little grimace. 
That might be true of John, but he 
would hesitate to say the same about 
every fellow. Christine, however, did 
not see the grimace. 

“ And you don’t want me to lend it 
—not though it means all this to 
John?’ 

“T don’t want you to lend it, what- 
ever it means. * Pray don’t lend it, 
Frank!” 

“Ts that—well, I don’t quite know 
how to put it. I mean, is that on John’s 
account or on your own?” 

“T can’t give you reasons, I can’t put 
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them in words. It’s just terribly hate- 
ful to me.” 

He was puzzled by the point of view, 
and still more by finding it in her. 
Perhaps the last six years had made a 
difference in her way of looking at 
things; they had made none in his. 

“ And if I do as you wish, what are 
you going to say to John? Are you go- 
ing to say to him that in the end you 
told me not to lend the money?” 

“ Of course not. I shall say that you 
said you couldn’t; you'll have to give 
me the reasons.” 

“Tt’ll look rather shabby,” Cayle- 
sham suggested. 

“Oh, no. It’s a large sum. It’s quite 
likely that it wouldn’t be convenient to 
you.” 

“Ts he expecting to get it? 

“T don’t think that has anything to 
do with it. I suppose—well, drowning 
men catch at straws.” She smiled dole- 
fully. 

The phrase was unlucky for her pur- 
pose. It stirred Caylesham’s pity. 
“ Poor old John! ” he murmured again. 
“What’ll he do if he doesn’t get it?’ 

“1 don’t know—I told you I didn’t 
know.” 

He was puzzled still. He could not 
get down to the root of her objection; 
and she could not or would not put it 
plainly to him. She could not express 
the aspect of the affair that was, as she 
said, so terribly hateful to her. But it 
was there. All she had given she had 
given long ago—given freely. Now was 
she not asking a price for it—and a 
price which her husband was to share ? 
Only on that ground was she there. For 
now the man loved her no more; there 
was no glamour and no screen. After 
all these years she came back and asked 
a price, a price John was to share and 
to share unknowingly. 

But the casé did not strike Cayle- 
sham at all like this. John suspected 
nothing, or John would not have sent 
his wife there. John had been a very 
good friend, he would like to do John a 
good turn. In his case the very cir- 
cumstances which so revolted Christine 
made him more inclined to do John a 
good turn. Although he could not pre- 
tend that the affair had ever made him 
uncomfortable, still, its existence in 
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the past helped John’s cause with him 
now. : 

“ You’re not a very trustworthy am- 
bassador,” he said, smiling. “I don’t 
think you’re playing fair with John.” 

“Why do you expect me to?” she 
asked bitterly. 

He shrugged his shoulders in a dis- 
creet silence, seeing the threatened 
opening of a sort of discussion that was 
always painful and useless. 

“ John will take failure, and all that, 
devilish hard.” 

He took up the paper again and 
looked at it. He knew John’s business 
was a good one; after such a warning as 
this a man would surely go steady; and 
Grantley Imason had lent money. He 
built a good deal on that. And yes, in 
the end he was ready to run a risk, be- 
ing a good-natured man and fond of 
John, and feeling that it would be a 
very becoming thing in him to do a 
service to John. 

“Look here, I shall attend to your 
official message. I shan’t take any no- 
tice of these private communications,” 
he said lightly, but kindly, almost affec- 
tionately. “ And you mustn’t feel that 
way about it. Why, I’ve got a right to 
help you, anyhow; and I can’t see why I 
mustn’t help John.” 

He went to the table and wrote. He 
came back to her holding a check in his 
hand. 

“Here it is,” he said. “John will 
send me a letter embodying the busi- 
ness side. I’ve post-dated the check 
four days, because I must see my bank- 
ers about it. Oh, it’s not inconvenient 
—only needs a few days’ notice; and 
it'll be in time for what John wants. 
Here, take it, Christine.” 

He pressed the check into her hands, 
and with a playful show of force shut 
her fingers upon it. “I know this has 
been a—a ” He looked round the 
room, seeming to seek an apt form of 
expression. “This has been an uncom- 
fortable job for you, but you really 
mustn’t look at it like that, you know.” 

“If you give it me, I must take it. 
I daren’t accept the responsibility of 
refusing it.” 

He was quite eager to comfort her. 

“You're doing quite right. You 
were perfectly square with me; now 
2M 
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youre being perfectly 
John.” 

Perfectly square with John! Chris- 
tine’s lips curved in a smile of scorn. 
But—well, sometimes one loses the 
right or the power to be _ perfectly 
square. 

“ And I’m downright glad to help— 
downright glad you came to me.” 

“T only came because I couldn’t help 
1” 

“Then I’m downright glad 
couldn’t help it.” 

She had loved this unalterable good 
temper of his, and admired the tactful 
way he had of humoring women. She 
rose to her feet, holding the check in 
her hand. 

“Your purse, perhaps?” he sug- 
gested, laughing. “You see, it might 
puzzle your young friend. And give old 
John my remembrances—and good 
luck to him. Are you going now?” 

“Yes, Frank, ’m going now.” 

“ Good-by, Christine. I often think 
of you, you know. I often remember— 
ah, I see I mustn’t often remember. 
Well, you’re right, I suppose. But I’m 
always your friend. Don’t be in any 
trouble without letting me know.” 

“T shall never come to you again.” 

He grew a little impatient at that, but 
still he was quite good-natured about it. 

“Whait the use of brooding?” he 
asked. “I mean, if you’re going all 
straight now, it’s no good being re- 
morseful, and that sort of thing. It 
just wears you out. It would make you 
look old, if anything could. But I don’t 
believe anything could.” 

She gave him her hand, her lips 
trembled, but she smiled at him now. 

“ Good-by, Frank. If I have any hard 
thoughts, they won’t be about you. 
You can always ”—she hesitated a min- 
ute—“ always disarm criticism, can’t 
you?” 

Caylesham stooped and kissed her 
hand lightly. 

“Don’t fret, my dear,” he said. 
“You're better than most by a long 
way. Now take your check off to poor 
old John, and both of you be as jolly as 
vou can.” He pressed her hand cor- 
dially and led her to the door. “I’m 
glad we’ve settled things all right. 
Good-by! ” 
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She shook her head at him, but still 
she could not help smiling as she said 
her last good-by. With the turning of 
her face the smile disappeared. 

Caylesham’s smile lasted longer. He 
stood on his hearth-rug, smiling as he 
remembered, and an idea which forced 
its way into his head did not drive away 
the smile. He wondered whether, by 
any chance, old John had any vague 
sort of—well, hardly suspicion, but 
some vague sort of an inkling. He 
would not have hinted that to Chris- 
tine, since evidently she did not believe 
it, and it might have upset her. But 
really, in the end was it not more odd 
to send Christine if he had no inkling 
at all than if he had just some sort of 
an idea that there was a reason why 
her request might be very much more 
potent than his own? He was inclined 
to think that John suspected just a flir- 
tation. The notion made him consider- 
ably amused at John, but not at all 
angry at him. It was not a thing he 
would have done himself, perhaps. 
Still, you can never tell what you will 
do when you are in a really tight cor- 
ner. His racing experiences had shown 
him a good many cases which supported 
this conclusion. 

Christine felt very tired, but she was 
not going to give way to that; Anna 
Selford was too sharp-witted. Christine 
chattered gaily as they drove home, 
mainly about the subject which grieved 
them both so much—Mrs. Selford’s 
taste in frocks. Matters were in an 
even more dire way now. Anna could 
get no frocks. Between pictures and 
dogs, she declared her wardrobe stood 
no chance. Christine was genuinely 
unable to comprehend such a confusion 
of relative importance. 

“T detest fads,” she said severely. 

“Tt doesn’t give me a fair chance 
lamented Anna. “ Suppose I’d been go- 
ing to see Lord Caylesham, dressed like 
this! ” 

“ My dear, he’s old enough to be your 
father.” 

“That doesn’t matter. He’s so smart 
and good-looking. I see him riding 
sometimes with Mr. Imason, and he’s 
just the sort of man I admire. I know 
I should fall in love with him.” 

Christine laughed, but turned her 
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face a little away.-“I won’t help you 
there; our alliance is only on the sub- 
ject of frocks.” But how well she knew 
what Anna meant and felt! And she 
was now a trifle uneasy. Had any of 
that talk filtered through leaky Sel- 
ford conversations to Anna’s eagerly 
listening ears? 

“Mamma once told me he’d been 
very—very wild.” 

“ Stuff! They always say that about 
a man if he’s a bachelor. Sheer femi- 
nine spite, in my belief, Anna.” 

“ What did you go to see him about ? 
Oh, is it a secret?” 

Christine was really rather glad to 
hear the question. It showed that noth- 
ing very much of the talk had filtered. 
And she had her story ready. 

“ Oh, about a horse. You know we’ve 
had to sell our bays, and he’s got one 
that we thought we could buy cheap. 
John was so busy that I went. But, 
alas, it’s beyond us after all!” 

“ Yes, you told me you'd sold a pair,” 
Anna nodded significantly. 

Christine smiled. She was reflecting 
how many crises of life demanded a de- 
parture from veracity. and what art 
resides in the choice of a lie. She had 
chosen one which, implying that Anna 
was in her confidence, pleased and 
quieted that young woman, and sent 
her off home without any suspicions. 

She did not ask Anna in to tea, be- 
cause John would be there, home early 
from the City, waiting. Now that the 
thing was done, she was minded to 
make as light of it as possible. Since 
she had been compelled to go, let John 
forget under what pressure and how 
unwillingly she had gone. Thus the 
faintest breath of suspicion would be 
less likely to rest on her secret. She 
trusted to her self-control; she would 
chaff him a little before she told him 
of the success of her mission. 

But the first sight of his face drove 
the idea out of her head. It might be 
safer for her, it would actually be un- 
safe for him. She was convinced of 
this when she saw the strain in his eyes, 
and how his whole figure seemed in a 
tension of excitement. She closed the 
door carefully behind her. 

“Well?” he cried. “What news? 
By God, I’ve been able to do no work! 
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I haven’t been able to think of any- 
thing else all day. Don’t—don’t say 
you’ve failed!” 

“No,” she said, opening her purse. 
“T haven’t failed. Here’s a check from 
Lord Caylesham. It’s post-dated, but 
only a day or two. That doesn’t mat- 
ter?” 

She came to him and gave him the 
check. He put it on the table and 
rested his head on his arm. He seemed 
almost dazed ; the stiffness had gone out 
of his body. 

“ By Jove, he’s a good sort! By Jove, 
he is a good sort!” he murmured. 

“ He was very kind indeed. He made 
no difficulties. He said he was sure he 
could trust you, and was glad to help 
you. And he sent his remembrances 
and good wishes to you, John.” 

She had taken off her fur coat and 
her hat as she was speaking, and now 
sank down into a chair. 

“ By Jove, he is a good sort!” John 
suddenly sprang up. “It means salva- 
tion! ” he cried. “ That’s what it means 
—salvation. 1 can pay my way. I can 
look people in the face. I shan’t bring 
the business to ruin and shame! Oh, 
I’ve had my lesson—I’ll go steady now! 
And if I don’t pay these good chaps 
every farthing, call me a scoundrel. 
They are good chaps, Grantley and old 
Caylesham—devilish good chaps!” 

“Don’t go quite off your head, John 
dear. Try to take it quietly.” 

“Ah, you take it quietly enough, 
don’t you, old girl?” he exclaimed, 
coming up to her. “ But you’ve done it 
all, yes, you have! I know you didn’t 
like it—I know you hated it. You’re so 
proud—and I like that in you, too! But 
it wasn’t a time for pride, and you put 
yours in your pocket for my sake—yes, 
for my sake, I know it. We’ve had our 
rows, old girl, but if ever a man had a 
good wife in the end, I have, and I 
know it!” 

He caught hold of her hands and 
pulled her to her feet, drawing her to- 
ward him at the same time. 

“Quietly, John!” 

“ Quietly!” 

“What, don’t you want to give me a 
kiss ? ” 

“Tl give you a kiss, but quietly. 
Poor old John!” .She kissed him 
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lightly on the cheek. “ Now let me go. 
I—I’m tired.” 

“Well, you shall rest,” he said. good- 
naturedly, and let her go. 

She sank back in her seat and 
watched him turn to the check again. 

“It’s salvation,” he repeated, and 
paid no heed to a sudden quick gasp of 
breath from her throat. 

Even Caylesham would have allowed 
that he had no suspicion. But Chris- 
tine sat a prey to vague forebodings. 
She felt as if the thing were not fin- 
ished yet. The dead would not bury its 
dead. 


X. 


THERE was one point about Jeremy 
Chiddingfold’s system of philosophy— 
if that name may be allowed to dignify 
the rather mixed assortment of facts 
and inferences which he had gathered 
from his studies. This point was that 
there was no appeal against facts. Na- 
ture was nature, feelings were feelings, 
and change was development. One 
thing was right to-day; it became 
wrong to-morrow without ceasing to 
have been right yesterday. Let there be 
an end of ignorant, parrot-like chatter 
about inconsistency. Is evolution in- 
consistency? Inconsistency with what? 

He stated this question and kindred 
ones quite heatedly to Mrs. Mumple, 
who did not at all understand them, 
and. to whom. they savored of unortho- 
doxy; she had ever distrusted a scien- 
tifie education. If Jeremy could have 
put his case in a concrete form, he 
would have won her sympathy. But she 
did not know where such general prin- 
ciples would stop, and she had heard 
that there were persons who impugned 
the authority of Moses. 

Jeremy did not much care about Mrs. 
Mumple’s approval, though he tried his 
arguments on her as a boxer tries his 
fist on a stuffed sack—she suggested 
the simile. He did not expect to con- 
vince her, and would have been rather 
sorry if he had. In her present mental 
condition she was invaluable as a warn- 
ing and a butt. But it was exasperating 
that Mrs. Hutting should hold antique, 
ludicrous, and—in his opinion—in the 
end debased views about social inter- 
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course between the sexes; in fact—to 
descend to that concrete which Jere- 
my’s soul abhorred—about girls of 
seventeen taking walks with young men 
of twenty-two. Mrs. Hutting’s views 
on this point imposed on Jeremy pro- 
ceedings which he felt to be unbecom- 
ing to a philosopher. He had to 
scheme, to lie in wait, to plan most un- 
likely accidents, on occasion to palter 
with truth, to slip behind a wagon, or 
to hide inside a barn. A recognition on 
Mrs. Hutting’s part of nature, of facts, 
and of development, would have re- 
lieved Jeremy from all these distaste- 
ful expedients. 

But Mrs. Hutting was an old-fash- 
ioned woman. She obeyed her husband 
—usually, however, suggesting on what 
points he might reasonably require obe- 
dience. She expected her daughter to 
obey her. And she had her views, which 
she enforced in a very quiet but a very 
firm way. Modern tendencies were not 
in favor at the rectory; that being 
established as a premise, it followed 
that anything which was disapproved 
of at the rectory was a modern ten- 
dency. Wherefore clandestine and 
spuriously accidental meetings between 
young men and young women were a 
modern tendency, or at least signs of 
one—and of a very bad one, too. 

No ancient instances would have 
shaken Mrs. Hutting on this point; the 
train of logic was too strong. Certainly 
Dora never tried to shake her mother’s 
judgment or to break the chain. For 
Dora was old-fashioned, too. She also 
held that clandestine and spuriously ac- 
cidental meetings were wrong. But 
sometimes the clandestine character or 
the spuriousness of the accident could 
be plausibly questioned; besides, a 
thing may be wrong, and yet not be so 
very, very bad. And the thing may be 
such fun, and so amusing, that—well, 
one goes and tries not to be found out. 

On these ancient but not obsolete 
lines Miss Dora framed her conduct, 
getting thereby a spice of excitement 
and a fearful joy which no duly licensed 
encounters could have given her. But 
she had no doubt that Mrs. Hutting 
was quite right. Anna Selford’s criti- 
eal attitude towards her parents was 
not in the rectory way. 


“Suppose she’d seen us!” Dora 
whispered behind the barn as the rec- 
tory pony-chaise rolled slowly by. 

“We're doing nothing wrong. I 
should like to walk straight out and say 
so.” 

“Tf you do, I'll never speak to you 
again! ” : 

“T hate this—this dodging! ” 

“Then why don’t you take your 
walks the other way? You know I 
come here. Why do you come, if you 
feel like that about it? ” 

Thus Dora fleshed her maiden sword. 
It was an added joy to make Jeremy do 
things which he disliked. And all this 
time she was snubbing him and his ten- 
tative approaches. Lovers? Certainly 
not—or, of course, she would have told 
mamma. Accepted Jeremy? No—she 
liked to think that she was’ trifling 
with him. In fine, she was simply be- 
having shamefully badly in a raptur- 
ously delightful way—and to see a 
pretty girl doing that is surely a re- 
freshing and rejuvenating sight. 

Well, the word “ pretty ” is perhaps 
a concession to Jeremy. The only girl 
in the place is always pretty. Dora was 
at any rate fresh and fair, lithe and 
clean-limbed, gay and full of fun. 

A dreadful peril threatened, with 
which Dora appalled her own fancy and 
Jeremy’s troubled heart. At seventeen 
school is still possible—a finishing 
school. Mrs. Hutting had brandished 
this weapon—conscious in her own 
mind that the rectory finances would 
hardly suffice to put an edge on it. 
Dora did not realize this difficulty. 

“You remember that time we were 
seen? Well, there was an awful row, 
and mamma said that if it happened 
once again I should go—for a year!” 

Jeremy felt that something must be 
done, and said so. 

“What couid I do?” 

That was a little more difficult for 
Jeremy. 

“You must take pains to avoid me,” 
said Dora, schooling her lips to prim- 
ness. “ You don’t want to get me sent 
away, do you?” 

Certainly these spring months were 
very pleasant to Miss Dora. But, alas, 
calamity came. It happened in Mill- 
dean, just as it might have happened 
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in the West End of London. The 
school-teacher said something to the 
postmistress. There was nobody much 
else to say anything—for the wise-eyed 
yokels, when they met the youth and 
the maid, gave a shrewd kindly nod and 
went on their way with an inarticulate 
but appreciative chuckle. However, the 
school-teacher did say something to the 
postmistress, whence the something 
came to Mrs. Hutting’s ears. 

There was another “row,” no doubt 
even more “awful.” The finishing 
school was brandished again, but, after 
a private consultation on finance, put 
aside by the rector and Mrs. Hutting. 
Another weapon was chosen. Mrs. 
Hutting dictated a note, the rector 
wrote and sealed it; it was sent across 
to Old Mill House by the gardener, ad- 
dressed to “Jeremy Chiddingfold, 
Esq.” In fact, no circumstance of cere- 
mony was omitted—and Dora watched 
the messenger of tyranny from her 
bedroom window. In the note—which 
began “ Sir ”—Jeremy was plainly in- 
formed that he was no gentleman, and 
that all relations between the rectory 
and himself were at an end. 

Jeremy stumped up and down the 
room, furiously exclaiming that he did 
not care whether he was a gentleman or 
not. He was a man. That was enough 
for him, and ought to be enough for 
anybody. Mrs. Mumple was positively 
frightened into agreeing with him on 
this point. But however sound the 
point might be, relations with the rec- 
tory were broken off! What was to be 
done? 

Jeremy determined to go to town and 
lay before Grantley and Sibylla the un- 
paralleled circumstances of the case. 
But first there was—well, there would 
be—one more stolen meeting. It was 
not quite of the sort which might have 
been anticipated. Dora’s levity was 
gone; she played with him no more. 
But neither did she follow the more 
probable course, and, under the in- 
fluence of grief and the pain of separa- 
tion, give the rein to her feelings, ac- 
knowledge her love, and exchange her 
vows for his. The old-fashioned stand- 
ards had their turn; evidently the rec- 
.tory upbraidings had been very severe. 
Every disobedience, every trick, every 
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broken promise, rose up in judgment, 
and declared the sentence to be just, 
however severe. 

Jeremy was at a loss how to face this. 
He had been so convinced that nature 
was with them, and that nature spelt 
rectitude. He was aghast at a quasi- 
theological and entirely superstitious 
view that no good or happiness could 
come out of a friendship—Dora ad- 
hered obstinately to this word—initia- 
ted in such a way. He refused to recog- 
nize her wickedness and even his own. 
When she announced her full accept- 
ance of the edict, her determination to 
evince penitence by absolute submis- 
sion, he could only burst out: 

“'They haven’t been cruel to you? ” 

“Cruel? No! They’ve been most— 
most gentle. D’ve come to see how 
wrong it was.” 

“Yet you're here!” 
resist the retort. 

“For the last time; to say good-by. 
And if you really care at all, you must 
do as I wish.” 

“1 may write you?” 

“ No, no, you mustn’t.” 

“You can’t stop me thinking about 
you!” 

“T shan’t think of you. I shall pray 
to be able not to. I’m sure I can be 
strong.” 

She had this idea in her head. It was 
just the sort of idea that Sibylla might 
have had. She wanted to immolate her- 
self. For such views in Sibylla Jeremy 
had always had denunciations ready. 
He had no denunciation now—only a 
despairing puzzle. 

“T can’t accept that, and I won’t. Do 
you love me?” 

“Tm going to keep my promise to 
say nothing. I’ve told you what I must 
do and what you must. I made up my 
mind, and—and then I went to the 
sacrament to-day.” 

Jeremy rubbed his wrinkled brow, 
eying this determined penitent very 
ruefully. A sudden return to rectitude 
is disconcerting in an accomplice. He 
did not know what to do. But his bull- 
dog persistence was aroused and his 
square jaw set obstinately. 

“ Well, I shall consider what to do. 
I believe you love me, and I shan’t sit 
down under this.” 


He could not 
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“You must,” she said. “ And now, 
good-by.” 

He came toward her, but her raised 
hand stopped him. 

“ Good-by like this? You won’t even 
shake hands? ” 

“No, I can’t. Good-by.” 

Of course he was sorry for her, but 
he was decidedly angry, too. He per- 
ceived a case of the selfishness of spir- 
itual exaltation. His doggedness 
turned to surliness. 

“ All right, then; good-by,” he said 
sulkily. 

“ You’re not angry with me?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

She accepted this additional cross 
and bore it meekly. 

“hat hurts me very much. But I 
must do right. Good-by!” 

And with that she went, firm to the 
last, leaving Jeremy almost as furious 
with women as in the palmiest days of 
his youth, almost as angry with her as 
he had ever been with the long-legged 
rectory girl. 

Pursuing—though he did not know 
it--paths as well-trodden as_ those 
which he had already followed, he 
formed an instant determination in his 
mind. She should be sorry for it! 
Whether she should sorrow with a life- 
long sorrow, or whether she should 
ultimately, after much grief and hu- 
miliation, find forgiveness, he did not 
decide for the moment. Both ideas had 
their attraction. But at any rate she 
should be sorry—and that as soon as 
possible. 

How was it to be brought about? 
Jeremy conjectured that a remote and 
ill-ascertained success in original re- 
search would not make her sorry, and 
his conclusion may be allowed to pass. 
Nor would a continuance of shabby 
clothes and an income of a hundred a 
vear. This combination had once 
seemed all sufficient. Nay, it would 
suffice now for true and whole-hearted 
love. But it was not enough to make a 
cruel lady repent of her cruelty, or to 
convict a misguided zealot of the folly 
of her zeal. It was not dazzling enough 
for that. 

In an hour Jeremy threw his old 
ideal of life to the winds, and decided 
for wealth and mundane fame—speedy 


wealth and speedy mundane fame. 
Speed was essential, because Jeremy’s 
feelings were in a hurry. Such laurels 
and fruits were not to be plucked in 
Milldean. That very night Jeremy 
packed a well-worn leather bag and a 
square deal box. He was going to Lon- 
don—to see Grantley and Sibylla, to 
make them acquainted with the state of 
the case, and to set about becoming 
rich and famous as speedily as possible. 
His mind o’er-leapt the process and saw 
it already completed, saw his return to 
Milldean rich and famous, saw his re- 
newed meeting with Dora, the confu- 
sion of the rector and Mrs. Hutting, 
the unavailing—or possibly at last 
availing—regret and humiliation of 
Dora. 

It cannot truthfully be said that he 
went to bed altogether unhappy. He 
had his dream, even as Dora had hers; 
he had his luxury of prospective vic- 
tory as she had hers of unreserved and 
accepted penitence. And they shared 
the conviction of a very extraordinary 
and unprecedented state of things. 

So to town came Jeremy, leaving 
Mrs. Mumple alone in Old Mill House. 
She was not idle. She was counting 
months now—not years, but months. 
And she was knitting socks, and ma- 
king flannel shirts, and hemming big 
red handkerchiefs, and picturing and 
wondering in her faithful old heart 
what that morning would be like for 
whose coming she had waited so many, 
many years. Great hopes and great 
fears were under the ample breast of 
her unshapely merino gown. 

In the Imason household the strain 
grew more intense. With rare tenacity, 
unimpaired confidence, and unbroken 
pride, Grantley maintained his atti- 
tude. He would tire out Sibylla’s re- 
volt; he would outstay the fit of sulks, 
however long it might be. But the 
strain told on him, though it did not 
break him; he was more away, more 
engrossed in his outside activities, 
grimmer and more sardonic when he 
was at home, careful to show no feeling 
which might expose him to rebuff, ex- 
tending the scope of this conduct from 
his wife to his child, because his wife’s 
grievance was bound up with the child. 

And Sibylla, seeing the attitude, see- 
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ing partially only and, therefore, more 
resenting the motives, created out of it 
and them a monster of insensibility, 
something of an inhuman selfishness, 
seeming the more horrible and unnat- 
ural from the unchanging, if cold, 
courtesy which Grantley still displayed. 

This image had been taking shape 
ever since their battle at Milldean. It 
had grown with the amused scorn which 
was on his face as he told her of the spe- 
cialist’s judgment,and made hersee how 
foolish she had been, what an unneces- 
sary fuss she had caused, how dan- 
gerous and silly it was to let one’s 
emotions run away with one. It had 
defined itself yet more clearly through 
the months before and after the boy’s 
birth, as Grantley developed his line of 
action and adhered to it, secure, appar- 
ently, from every assault of natural 
tenderness. Now the portentous shape 
was all complete in her imagination, 
and the monster she had erected freed 
her from every obligation. By her hy- 
pothesis it was accessible by no appeal 
and sensitive to no emotion. Why then 
labor uselessly? It would indeed be to 
knock your head—yes, and your heart, 
too—against a flinty wall. As for trying 
to show, or to cherish, love for it—that 
seemed to her prostitution itself. 

She had no tenacity to endure such a 
life as Grantley, and her image of 
Grantley, made for her. In her head- 
long fashion she had already pro- 
nounced the alternatives—death or 
flight. 

And there was the baby boy in his 
helplessness. And there was young 
Blake with his ready, hot passion, 
masked by those aspirations of his, and 
his fiery indignation seconding and ap- 
plauding the despair of her own heart. 
For Blake knew the truth now—the 
truth as Sibylla’s imaginings made it 
—and in view of that truth the thing 
to which his passion urged him became 
a holy duty. His goddess must be no 
more misused, her misery must not be 
allowed to endure. 

Knowing his thought and what his 
heart was toward her, Sibylla turned to 
him as a child turns simply from a hard 
to a loving face. Here was a life want- 
ing her life, a love asking hers. She had 
always believed people when they said 
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they loved and wanted her—why, she 
had believed even Grantley himself! 
She had always been convinced that 
their love for her was all they said it 
was. She believed all—aye, more— 
about young Blake than he believed 
about himself, though he believed very 
much just now. 

She would always have people all 
white or all black. Grantley was all 
black now; and Blake was very white, 
white as snow, while he talked of his 
aspirations and his love, and tempted 
her to leave all that bound her and to 
give her life to him. He tempted well, 
for he offered not pleasure, but the 
power of doing good and bestowing hap- 
piness. Her first natural love seemed to 
have spent itself on Grantley; she had 
no passion left, save the passion of giv- 
ing. It was to this he made his appeal. 

Yet there was the child. He had not 
yet ventured on that difficult and un- 
certain ground. There was where the 
struggle would be; it was there that 
he distrusted the justice of his own de- 
mand on her, there that his passion had 
to drown the inward voices of protest. 

It might have happened that Jeremy, 
with his fresh love and his fresh ambi- 
tions, would have been a relief to such 
a position; that his appeal both to sym- 
pathy and to amusement would have 
done something to clear the atmos- 
phere. So far as he himself went, in- 
deed, he was irresistible; his frankness 
and his confidence were not to be de- 
nied. Trusting in the order of nature, 
he knew no bashfulness; trusting in 
himself, he had no misgivings. Without 
a doubt he was right. They all agreed 
that the old ideal of original research 
and a hundred a year must be aban- 
doned, and that Jeremy must become 
rich and famous as soon as possible. 

“Though whether you ought to for- 
give her in the end is, I must say, a 
very difficult point,” remarked Grant- 
ley, with a would-be thoughtful smile. 
“In cases of penitence I myself favor 
forgiveness, Jeremy.” 

“ But there is the revelation of her 
character,” suggested Sibylla, taking 
the matter more seriously, or treating 
its want of seriousness with more ten- 
derness. 

“Tm inclined to think the young 
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lady’s right at present,” said Blake. 
“ What you have to do is to give her 
ground for changing her views—and to 
give her mother ground for changing 
hers, too.” 

Jeremy listened to them all with en- 
grossed interest. Whatever their atti- 
tude, they all confirmed his view. 

“You once spoke of a berth in the 
City,” he said to Grantley. 

“ Not much fame there, but perhaps 
you may as well take things by instal- 
ments.” 

“T don’t like it, you know. It’s not 
my line at all.” 

Blake came to the rescue. The Sel- 
fords drew their money from large and 
important dye-works, although Selford 
himself had retired from any active 
share in the work of the business. 
There was room for scientific aptitude 
in dye works, Blake opined rather 
vaguely; you could make chemistry, for 
instance, subserve the needs of com- 
merce, couldn’t you? 

“That really is a good suggestion,” 
said Jeremy approvingly. 

“ Capital! ” Grantley agreed. “ We'll 
get at Selford for you, Jeremy. And, if 
necessary, we'll club together and send 
to Terra del Fuego and buy Janet 
Selford a new dog.” 

“T begin to see my way,” Jeremy 
announced. 

Whereat the men laughed, while 
Sibylla came round and kissed him, 
laughing, too. What a very short time 
ago and she had been even as Jeremy, 
as sanguine, as confident, seeing her 
way as clearly, with just as little war- 
rant of knowledge! 

“Meanwhile you mustn’t mope, old 
chap,” said Grantley. 

“Mope? I’ve no time for moping. 
Do you think I could see this Selford 
to-morrow?” 

“Tl give you a letter to take to 
him,” laughed Grantley. “ But don’t 
ask for ten thousand a year all at once, 
you know.” 

“T know the world. When I really 
want a thing, I can wait for it.” 

jut it was evident that Jeremy did 
not mean to wait very long. Grantley 
said ten thousand a year. A thousand 
would seem riches to the Milldean rec- 
tory folk. 


“That’s right. If you want a thing, 
you must be ready to wait for it,” 
agreed Grantley, with smiling lips and 
a pucker on his brow. 

“ So long as there’s any hope,” added 
Sibylla. 

These hints of underlying things 
went unheeded by Jeremy, but Blake 
marked them. They were becoming 
more frequent now as the tension grew 
and grew. 

“'There’s always a hope with reason- 
able people.” 

“ Opinions differ so much as to what 
is reasonable.” 

‘““Dora’s not reasonable at present, 
anyhow.” 

Jeremy’s mind had not traveled be- 
yond his own predicament. 

The contrast he pointed, the mock- 
ing memories he stirred, made his pres- 
ence accentuate and embitter the strife, 
confirming Sibylla’s despair, undermi- 
ning even Grantley’s obstinate self-con- 
fidence; while to Blake his example, 
however much one might smile at it, 
seemed to cry “Courage!” He who 
would have the prize must not shrink 
from the struggle. 

That night Sibylla sat long by her 
boy’s cot. Little Frank—he had been 
named after his godfather, Grantley’s 
friend, that Lord Caylesham who was 
also the Fanshaws’ friend—slept 
quietly, while his mother fought 
against the love and the obligation that 
bound her to him. It was a sad and 
fearful fight to wage. She had some 
arguments not lacking speciousness. 
To what a life would he grow up in 
such a home as theirs! Look at the life 
the Courtland children led! Would not 
anything be better than that—any 
scandal in the past, any loss in present 
and future? 

She called to her help, too, that oc- 
casional pang which the helpless little 
being gave her, he the innocent cause 
and ignorant embodiment of all her 
perished hopes. Might not that come 
oftener? Might it not grow and grow 
till it conquered all her love, and she 
ended by hating because she might have 
loved so greatly? Horrible! Yes, but 
had it not nearly come to pass with one 
whom she had loved very greatly? It 
could not be called impossible, however 
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to be loathed the idea of it might be. 
No; not impossible. Her husband was 
the child’s father. Did he love his son? 
No, she cried; she had almost persuad- 
ed herself that his indifference screened 
a positive dislike. And if it were not 
impossible, any desperate thing would 
be better than the chance of it. 

But for Grantley she could love the 
child, she could go on loving it. Then 
why not make an end of her life with 
Grantley—the life that was souring her 
heart and turning all love to bitter- 
ness? Grantley would not want the 
child, and, not wanting it, would let 
her have it. She did not believe that he 
would burden himself with it for the 
sake of depriving her of it. She admit- 
ted with a passing smile that he had 
not this small spitefulness; his vices 
were on a large scale. She could go to 
Grantley and say she must leave him. 
No law and no power could prevent 
her; and she believed that she could 
take the boy with her. 

Why not do that? Do that, and let 
honor at least stand pure and unim- 
peached ? 

The question brought her to the 
issue she had tried to shirk, to the 
truth she had sought to hide. Her love 
for the boy was much, but it was not 
enough, it did not satisfy. Was it even 
the greatest thing? As it were with a 
groan, her spirit answered no. 

The answer could not be denied, how- 
ever she might stand condemned by it. 
Of physical passion she acquitted her- 
self—and now she was in no mood for 
easy self-acquittal; but there was the 
greater passion for intercourse of soul, 
for union, for devotion, for abandon- 
ment of the heart. These asked a re- 
sponding heart, they asked knowledge, 
feelings grown to full strength, a con- 
scious will, an intellect adult and artic- 
ulate. They could be found in full only 
where she had thought to find them— 
in the love of woman and man, of fit 
man for fit woman, and of her for him. 

They could not be found in the love 
for her child. Christine Fanshaw had 
asked her if she could not be wrapped 
up in the baby. No; her love was too 
large for its little arms to enfold. She 
cried for a wider field and what seemed 
a greater task. 
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And for what was wrong, distasteful, 
disastrous, in the conclusions? She 
had the old answer for this. “It’s not 
my fault,” she said. It was not her fault 
that her love had found no answering 
love, had found no sun to bloom in, and 
had perished for want of warmth. Not 
on her head lay the blame. So far as 
human being can absolve human being 
from the commands of God or of hu- 
man society, she declared that by 
Grantley’s act she stood absolved. The 
contract in its true essence had not 
been broken first by her. 

Ah, why talk? Why argue? There 
were true things to be said, valid argu- 
ments to use. On this she insisted. But 
in the end the imperious cry of her na- 
ture rang out over all of them and 
drowned their feebler voices. Come 
what might, and let the arguments be 
weak or strong, she would not for all 
her life, that glorious life that heaven 
had given her, beat her heart against 
the flinty wall. 


XI. 


SuzETtE Brien was staying at the 
Courtlands’—that Suzette who had 
been at Mrs. Raymore’s party and was, 
according to Christine Fanshaw, a baby 
compared with Anna Selford, although 
ten years her senior. She had neither 
father nor mother, and depended on 
her brother for a home. He had gone 
abroad for a time, and Lady Harriet 
had taken her in, partly from kindness 
—for Lady Harriet had kind impulses 
—partly to have somebody to grumble 
to when she was feeling too conscien- 
tious to grumble to the children. This 
did happen sometimes. None the less, 
the children heard a good deal of grum- 
bling, and in Suzette’s opinion knew far 
too much about the state of the house- 
hold. 

They were all girls, Lucy, Sophy, and 
Vera, and ranged in age from thirteen 
to nine. They took to Suzette, and 
taught her several things about the 
house before she had been long in it; 
and she relieved Lady Harriet of them 
to a certain extent, thereby earning 
gratitude no less than by her readiness 
to listen to grumblings. 

Tom was little seen just now; he 
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came home very late and went out very 
early; he never met his wife; he used 
just to look in on the children at 
schoolroom breakfast, which Suzette 
had elected to share with them, Lady 
Harriet taking the meal in her own 
room. It was not a pleasant house to 
stay in, but it was tolerably comfort- 
able and Suzette, not asking too much 
of life, was content enough to be there, 
could tell herself that she was of use, 
and was happy in performing an act of 
friendship. 

Of course the question was how long 
Lady Harriet would stand it. The little 
girls knew that this was the question; 
they were just waiting for mamma to 
break out. They had not disliked their 
mother in the past; occasional fits of 
temper are not what children hate 
most. They endure them, hoping for 
better times, or contrive to be out of 
the way when the tempest arises. 
Cracks with any implement that came 
handy were the order of the day when 
the tempest had risen, but on calm days 
Lady Harriet had been carelessly indul- 
gent and, in her way, affectionate to the 
girls. But now the calm days grew 
rarer, the tempests more frequent and 
violent. Fear grew, love waned, hatred 
was on its way to their hearts. 

They had never disliked their father; 
though they had no great respect for 
him, they loved him. They regarded 
him with compassionate sympathy, as 
the person on whom most of the cracks 
fell; and they quite understood why he 
wanted to keep out of the way. This 
was a bond of union. They had even 
vague suspicions as to where he went 
in order to get out of the way. They 
had listened to their mother’s grum- 
bling; they had listened to the talk of 
the servants, too. Suzette was no check 
on their speculations; they liked her 
very much, but they were not in the 
least in awe of her. 

“Will you take us for a walk this 
afternoon, Miss Bligh?” asked Sophy 
at schoolroom breakfast on Sunday. 
“Because Garrett says mamma’s not 
well to-day, and we’d better not go near 
her. She’s going to stay in her own 
room till tea-time.” 

“Of course I will, dears,” said Su- 
zette Bligh. 
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“Oh, there’s nothing the matter 
with mamma, really,” declared Lucy. 
“Only she’s in an awful fury. I met 
Garrett coming out of her room, and 
she looked frightened to death.” 

“Ah, but you don’t know why,” 
piped up Vera’s youthful voice in ac- 
cents of triumph. “I do. I was in the 
hall, just behind the curtain of the arch- 
way, and I heard Peters tell the new 
footman. Papa was expected last night, 
and mamma had left orders that she 
should be told when he came in. But he 
didn’t <i 

“We know all that, Vera,’ Sophy 
interrupted contemptuously. “ He sent 
word that he’d been called out of town, 
and wouldn’t be back till Monday.” 

“And the message didn’t get here 
till twelve o’clock. Fancy, Miss Bligh! ” 

“ Well, I’m glad you’re going to take 
us to church, and not mamma, Miss 
Bligh.” 

“T hope she won’t send for any of 
us about anything! ” 

“IT hope she won’t send for me, any- 
how,” said Vera. “ Because I haven’t 
done my French, and———” 

“'Then I shouldn’t like to be you, if 
you have to go to her,” said Lucy in a 
manner far from comforting. Lady 
Harriet was by way of teaching the 
children French, and had not endeared 
the language to them. 

“T wonder what called papa away!” 
mused Sophy. 

“ Now, Sophy, that’s no business of 
yours,” said poor Suzette, endeavoring 
to do good. “ You’ve no business . 

“Well, I don’t see any harm in it, 
Miss Bligh. Papa’s always being called 
away now.” 

“ Especially when mamma’s 

“T can’t listen to any more, dears. 
Does the vicar or the curate preach in 
the morning, Lucy dear? ” 

“Don’t know, Miss Bligh. I say, 
Vera, suppose you go and ask mamma 
to let us have some of that strawberry 
jam at tea.” 

“Yes, let’s make her go, 
chimed in gleefully. 

“You may do anything you like,” 
declared Vera, “ but you can’t make me 
go—not if you kill me, you ean’t!” 

The two elder girls giggled merrily at 
her panic. 
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Poor Suzette was rather in despair 
about these children—not because they 
were unhappy. On the whole, they had 
not been very unhappy. Their mother’s 
humors, if alarming, were also the 
eause of much excitement. Their 
father’s plight, if sorrowful, was by no 
means wanting in the comic aspect. 
The suspense in which they waited to 
see how long Lady Harriet would stand 
it had a distinct spice of pleasure in it. 
But the pity of it all! 

Suzette’s training, no less than her 
fidelity to Lady Harriet, inclined her 
to lay far the heavier blame on Tom 
Courtland. But she did have a notion 
that Lady Harriet must be very trying; 
and the more she listened to the chil- 
dren the more that idea grew. And, be- 
tween them, the mother and the father 
were responsible for such a childhood 
as this! 

The children were not bad girls, she 
thought, but they were in danger of be- 
ing coarsened and demoralized; they 
were learning to laugh where they had 
better cry. It was Suzette’s way to be 
rather easily shocked, and she was very 
much shocked at this. 

They were just starting for their 
afternoon walk when John Fanshaw ar- 
rived and found them all in the hall. 
He was an old friend—Vera’s god- 
father—and was warmly welcomed. 
John was very cheery to-day, and joked 
with the children and paid Suzette 
Bligh a compliment. Then Vera 
wanted to know why he had called: 

“ Because papa’s not at home, you 
know.” 

“Never mind that, puss. I’ve come 
to see your mamma.” 


“ You’ve come to see mamma!” ex- 


claimed Lucey. 

Glances were exchanged between the 
three, humorous and excited glances; 
admiring and amused eyes turned to 
John Fanshaw. Here was the man who 
was going to enter the lion’s den! 

“Shall we start, dears?” suggested 
Suzette Bligh apprehensively. 

No notice was taken. Sophy gave 
John a direct and friendly warning. 

“You'd better look out, you know,” 
she said. “ Mamma’s just furious be- 
cause papa’s not come back.” 

‘But it’s not my fault, pussie,” said 








John. “She can’t put me in the corner 
for it.” 

“ Well, if you happen to be there 
when > began Lucy with an air of 
ianabhinis 

“We must really start, Lucy dear,” 
urged Suzette. 

““ What have you come to see mamma 
about?” asked Vera shrilly. 

“To find out how to keep little girls 
in order,” answered John, facetiously 
rebuking curiosity. 

<2 expect you’ve come about papa,” 
observed Vera with disconcerting calm- 
ness and an obvious contempt for his 
joke. 

“Tm going to start, anyhow,” de- 
clared poor Suzette. “Come along, 
dears, 8 *s 

“Well, if there’s a great row, Gar- 
rett’ll hear some of it and tell us,” said 
Sophy, consoling herself and her sisters 
as they reluctantly walked away from 
the center of interest. 

John Fanshaw’s happiness was with 
him still—the happiness which Cayle- 
sham’s check had brought. It was not 
banked yet, but it would be to-morrow; 
and in the last two days John had taken 
steps to reassure everybody, to tell 
everybody that they would be paid 
without question or difficulty, to scatter 
the cloud of gossip and suspicion which 
had gathered round his credit in the 
City. 

A result of John’s happy mind was 
a sanguine and eager wish to effect 
some good, to bring about some sort of 
reconciliation in the Courtland family. 
His hopes were not visionary or un- 
reasonable; he did not expect to es- 
tablish romantic bliss there; a modus 
vivendi commended itself to him as the 
best way of expressing what he was go- 
ing to suggest to Lady Harriet. In the 
flush of happy and benevolent feeling 
he was really glad that he had con- 
sented to undertake the embassy. 

Lady Harriet liked John Fanshaw. 
She called him John, and, though he 
did not quite venture to reciprocate the 
familiarity, he felt that it gave him a 
position in dealing with her. Also he 
thought her a very handsome woman, 
and, since she was aware of this, there 
was another desirable element in their 
acquaintance. And he thought that he 
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knew how to manage women; he was 
sure he would not have made such a 
had job of it as poor Tom had done. So 
he went in without any fear, and found 
justification in the cordiality of his 
welcome. 

Indeed, the welcome was too cordial, 
inasmuch as it was based on an errone- 
ous notion. 

“You’re the very man of all men I 
wanted to see! I was thinking of send- 
ing for you, Come and sit down, John, 
and Ill tell you all about it.” 

“But I know all about it,” he pro- 
tested, “and I want to have a talk to 
you.” 

“ Nobody can know but me. And I 
helieve you’re the best friend I have. I 
want to tell you everything and take 
your advice how I’m to act.” 

Evidently she did not suppose that 
he was in any sense an ambassador 
from her husband. He was to be her 
friend. John found it difficult to cor- 
rect this mistake of hers. 

“T’m at the end of my patience,” she 
said solemnly. “I’m sure anybody 
would be. You know what’s happening 
as well as Ido. And I intend to put an 
end to it.” 

“Oh, don’t say that. I—well—I’m 
here just to prevent you from saying 
that.” 

“To prevent me? You do know 
what’s happening? Do you know he’s 
staying away from home again? What 
do the servants think? What must the 
children begin to think? Am I to be 
exposed to that?” 

She looked very handsome and spir- 
ited, with just the right amount of 
color in her cheeks and an animated 
sparkle in her eyes. 

“Why, I could name the woman!” 
she exclaimed. “ And so could you, I 
dare say!” 

“Don’t make too much of it,” he 
urged. “We’re not children. He 
doesn’t really care about the woman. 
It’s only because he’s unhappy.” 

“ And whose fault is it that he’s un- 
happy?” 

“And because of that he’s being 
foolish. Wasting his money, too, ’m 
afraid.” 

“Oh, I’ve got my settlement. I shall 
be all right in case of proceedings.” 
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“Now, pray don’t think of proceed- 
ings, Lady Harriet.” 

“Not think of them! I’ve made up 
my mind to them. I wanted to ask you 
how to set about it.” 

* But it would ruin his career; it 
would destroy his public position.” 

“T can’t help that. He should have 
thought of that for himself.” 

* And then think of the girls! ” 

“ Anything would be better than go- 
ing on like this. Yes, better for them, 
too!” 

John saw that he must face an ex- 
planation of his embassy. He got up 
and stood on the hearth-rug. 

“ 1m here as the friend of you both,’ 
he began. 

The color and the sparkle both grew 
brighter. “Oh, are you?” said Lady 
Harriet. 

“It comes to this. Tom’s friends— 
I and one or two more—have been 
speaking seriously to him. We’ve got 
him to say that he’s ready. to drop—to 
drop what you very properly object 
to, and to make another effort to find 
a—a modus vivendt.” 

“T’m glad he’s got so much decent 
feeling! Only it comes rather late. He 
wants me to forgive him, does he? ” 

“T don’t think we can put it quite so 
simply as that.” John risked a timid 
smile. “ There must be a give and take, 
Lady Harriet, a give and take, you 
know.” 

“ Well? ” 

She was relapsing into that danger- 
ous stillness of hers. She was very 
quiet, but her eyes shone very bright. 
Tom Courtland would have known the 
signs; so would the girls. 

*“ We’ve got him to say what I’ve told 
you, but there must be something from 
your side.” 

“ What am I to do, John? ” she asked 
with deceptive meekness. 

“ Well, I think you might—well, ex- 
press some regret that—that things 
haven’t gone more harmoniously at 
home. You might hold out an olive- 
branch, you know.” 

“ Express regret? 

“Don’t stand on a point of pride, 
now. Haven’t you sometimes been— 
well, a little exacting—a little quick- 
tempered ? ” 
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“Oh, you’re in that old story, are 
you? Quick-tempered? Suppose I am. 
Haven’t I enough to make me quick- 
tempered ? ” 

“Yes; now you have. 
about the beginning ? ” 

“ Do you mean it was my fault in the 
beginning ? ” 

“Don’t you think so 
Partly, at all events?” 

Lady Harriet took up a tortoise-shell 
paper-knife, and played with it. Her 
eyes were set hard on John, who did 
not like the expression in them. He be- 
came less glad that he had undertaken 
the embassy. 

“ May a man desert and deceive his 
wife because she’s a little quick-tem- 
pered? ” 

“No, no; of course not. That’s ab- 
surd.” 

“ It’s what you’re saying, isn’t it? 

“We must look at it as men and 
women of the world.” 

“T look at it as a wife and a mother. 
Do you mean to say it was my fault in 
the beginning ? ” 

John was losing patience; he saw 
that some plain speaking would be nec- 
essary, but his want of patience made 
it hard for him to do the plain speaking 
wisely. 

“ Well, yes, I do,” he said. “In the 
beginning, you know. Tom’s a good- 
natured fellow, and he was very fond of 
you. But you—well, you didn’t make 
his home pleasant to him. And if a 
man’s home isn’t pleasant, you know 
what’s likely to happen.” 

“And you’re the friend I meant to 
send for!” 

“Tam your friend; that’s why I ven- 
ture to speak to you freely. There’s no 
hope unless you both realize where 
you've been wrong. Tom acknowledges 
his fault, and is ready to change his 
wavs; but you must acknowledge yours 
and change, too.” 

“ What is my fault? ” 

John took a turn up and down the 
room. 

“ T must let her have it,” he decided, 
as he came back to the hearth-rug. 
“You make everybody afraid of you 
with your lamentable fits of temper,” 
he told her. “Tom’s afraid of you— 
and afraid of what you might drive him 


But what 


yourself ? 
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into. Your children are afraid of you. 
Everybody’s afraid of you. You make 
the house impossible to live in. You’re 
even violent sometimes, I’m afraid, 
Lady Harriet.” 

If breaking a paper-knife in two be 
violence, she was violent then. She 
threw the pieces down on the table. 

“ How dare you come to me and talk 


like this? Dve done nothing; I’ve 
nothing to blame myself with. What 


I’ve had to put up with would have 
spoiled anybody’s temper! Express re- 
gret? I shall do nothing of the kind. 
If that’s what you came to ask, you can 
take your answer and go.” 

She was working herself up to the 
full tide of her rage. John’s under- 
taking was quite hopeless now; but he 
would not recognize it yet. He deter- 
mined to “let her have it” a little 
more still. 

“ Look at that!” he said, pointing to 
the broken paper-knife. “Just try to 
think what that—that sort of thing— 
means! What man can be expected to 
stand that? The state of things which 
has arisen is your fault. You’ve made 
no effort to govern your temper. 
Youw’re reaping the fruit of what you’ve 
sown. If poor Tom had shown more 
firmness, it might have been better.” 

“You'd have shown more firmness, | 
suppose ? ” 

“Yes, I should; and I believe it 
would have done some good. It gives 
me great pain to speak like this, but 
really it’s the only way. Unless you 
realize how greatly you’ve been to 
blame, unless you determine to conquer 
this deplorable failing, there’s no hope 
of doing any good.” 

She sat quiet for a moment or two 
longer, with shining eyes, while John, 
now confident again and very mascu- 
line, developed the subject of the real 
truth about her. Then she broke out. 

“You fool!” she said. “ You silly 
fool! You come to me with this non- 
sense! You tell me you’d have shown 
more firmness. You tell me it’s my 
fault Tom’s gone off after this creature. 
Much you know about it all! Wonder- 
fully wise you are! Leave other men’s 
wives alone, and go back and look after 
your own, John.” 

“There’s nothing that I’m aware of 
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wrong in my house, Lady Harriet. We 
needn’t bring that into the question.” 

“Oh, we needn’t, needn’t we? And 
there never was anything wrong, I sup- 
pose? I’m such a bad wife, am I? 
Other men have bad wives, too! ” 

“ Do you attach any particular mean- 
ing to that?” he asked coldly, but 
rather uneasily. 

“Do I attach ? Oh, what an 
idiot you are! You to come and lecture 
me as if I was a child! I may be any- 
thing you like, but I’ve never been 
what your wife was, John Fanshaw.” 

He turned on her quickly. 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“ That’s my affair.” 

“No, it isn’t. You’ve dared to 
hint ‘i 

“Oh, I hint nothing I don’t know.” 

“You shall give me an explanation 
of those words. I insist upon that.” 

“ You'd better not,” she laughed ma- 
liciously. 

John was moved beyond self-control. 
He caught her by the wrist. She rose 
and stood facing him, her breath com- 
ing quick. She was in a fury that robbed 
her of all judgment and all mercy, but 
she had no fear of him. 

“You shall withdraw those words or 
explain them.” 

“Ask Christine to explain them,” 
she sneered. “ What a fool you are! 
Here’s a man to give lectures on the 
management of wives! When his own 
wife ” She broke off, laughing 
again. 

“ You shall tell me what you mean 

“ Dear me, you can’t guess? You’ve 
turned very dull, John. Never mind! 
Don’t make too much of it! Perhaps 
you were quick-tempered! Perhaps you 
didn’t make her home pleasant! And if 
a woman’s home isn’t pleasant—well, 
you know what’s likely to happen, don’t 
you?” 

Perspiration was on John Fanshaw’s 
brow. He pressed her wrist hard. 
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“ You she devil! ” he said. “ Tell me’ 


what you mean, I say!” 

“ Oh, ask Christine. And if she won’t 
tell you, I advise you to apply to Frank 
Caylesham, John.” 

“Ts that true?” 

“Yes, it is. Don’t break my wrist.” 
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“ Caylesham! 


He held her wrist a moment longer, 
then dropped it, and looked aimlessly 
round the room. 

She rubbed her wrist and glared at 
him with sullen eyes, her fury dying 
down into a malicious rancor. 

“There, that’s what you get from 
your meddling and your preaching,” she 
said. “I never meant to give Christine 
away, I never wanted to. It’s your do- 
ing; you made me angry, and I hit out 
at you where I could. I wish to God you 
had never come here, John. Christine’s 
one of the few women who are friendly 
to me, and now I’ve—but you’ve your- 
self to thank for it!” 

He sank slowly into a chair; she 
heard him mutter “ Caylesham!” again. 

“Tf you know I’ve a quick temper, 
why do you exasperate me?: You ex- 
asperate me, and then I do a thing like 
that! Oh, Pm not thinking of you; 
I’m thinking of poor Christine. I hate 
myself, now; and that’s your doing, 
too!” 

She flung herself into her chair and 
began to sob tempestuously. John 
stared past her to the wall. 

“It’s just what Tom’s always done,” 
she moaned through her sobs. “ Ma- 
king me lose my temper, and say some- 
thing, and then——” Her words be- 
came inarticulate. Presently her sobs 
ceased; her face grew hard and set 
again. “Well, are you going to sit 
there all day?” she asked. “Is it so 
pleasant that you want to stay? Do you 
still think you can teach me the error 
of my ways?” 

From the first moment John Fanshaw 
had not doubted the truth of what she 
said. Things forced out by passion 
in that way were true. Her stormy re- 
morse added a proof—a remorse which 
did not even attempt retraction or eva- 
sion. And his memory got to work. He 
knew now why Christine had been so 
reluctant to go to Caylesham. There 
were things back in the past, too, which 
now became intelligible—how that ac- 
quaintance had grown and grown, how 
constant the companionship had been, 
one or two little things which had 
seemed odd; and then how there had 
been a sudden end, and they had come 
to see very little of Caylesham, how 
neither of them had seen him for a 
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long while, till John had sent Christine 
to borrow fifteen thousand pounds. 

“ For God’s sake, go!” she cried. 

He rose to his feet slowly, and her 
fascinated eyes watched his face. His 
eyes were dull and his face seemed to 
have gone gray. He asked her one 
question: 

“ How long ago?” 

“Oh, all over years ago,” she an- 
swered with an impatient groan, drum- 
ming her fingers on the arms of her 
chair. 

He nodded his head in a thoughtful 
way, 

“ Good-by, Lady Harriet,” he said. 

“Good-by, John.” Suddenly she 
sprang up. “Stop! What are you go- 
ing to say to Christine? ” 

He looked bewildered still. 

“T don’t know. Oh, really 1 don’t 
know. My God, I never had any idea 
of this, and I don’t know. I can’t— 
can’t realize it all, you know. And 
Caylesham, too!” 

“Are you going to tell her I told 
you?” 

“1 don’t know what I’m going to do, 
Lady Harriet, I don’t know.” 

With a cry of exasperation she 
turned away and sat down in her chair 
again. 

“Good-by,” he muttered, and 
slouched awkwardly out of the room. 

She sat on where she was, very still, 
frowning, her hand holding her chin, 
only her restless eyes roving about the 
room. She was like some handsome, 
fierce, caged beast. There she sat for 
close on an hour, thinking of what she 
was and of what she had done, of how 
he had shown her the picture of her- 
self, and of how, from malice and in 
her wrath, she had betrayed Christine. 
Once only in all this time her lips 
moved to mutter: 

“My God, what a cursed woman I 
am!” 


XII. 


By this time young Walter Blake had 
not only clearly determined what he 
wanted and meant to do; he had also 
convinced himself of his wisdom and 
courage in wanting and meaning to do 
it. He was not blind, he declared, to 
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the disagreeable and distressing inci- 
dents of it. There would be a scandal, 
and there would be an awkward and 
uncomfortable period—a_ provisional 
period before life settled down on its 
new and true lines. That was inevit- 
able, since this case—the case of him- 
self and Sibylla—was exceptional, 
whereas laws and customs were made 
for the ordinary cases. 

He did not condemn the laws and 
customs wholesale, but he was capable 
of seeing when a case was exceptional, 
and he had the wisdom and the courage 
to act on what he perceived. He even 
admitted that very few cases were really 
exceptional, and took the more credit 
for perceiving that this one really was. 

He did not take Grantley into ac- 
count at all, neither what he was nor 
what he might do. Grantley seemed to 
him negligible. He confined his consid- 
eration to Sibylla and himself; and the 
exceptional nature of the case was ob- 
vious. He was a prey to his ready emo- 
tions and to his facile exaltation. De- 
sires masqueraded as reasons, and un- 
tempered impulses wore the decent 
cloak of a high resolve. If he could 
have put the case to himself in that 
light, it might not have seemed so 
plainly exceptional. 

He was never more convinced of his 
wisdom and courage than when he lis- 
tened to Caylesham’s conversation. 
They were race-course and club ac- 
quaintances, and had lunched together 
at Caylesham’s flat on the Sunday on 
which John Fanshaw went to Lady 
Harriet’s house in order to show her 
the error of her ways. 

Blake glowed with virtue as he lis- 
tened to his friend’s earthly views, and 
measured Caylesham’s degraded stand- 
ards against his own. 

“The one duty,” said Caylesham, 
somewhat circumscribing the domain of 
morality, as his habit was, “ is to avoid 
a Tow. Don’t get the woman into a 
serape.” From gossiping about ‘Tom 
Courtland, they had drifted into dis- 
cussing the converse case. “ That really 
sums it all up, you know.” It was a 
chilly day, and he warmed himself lux- 
uriously before the fire. “I don’t set 
myself up as a pattern to youth, but 
I’ve never done that, anyhow.” 
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Virtuous Blake would have liked to 
rehearse to him all the evil things he 
had done, the meanness, the hypocrisy, 
the degradation, he had caused and 
shared. But it is not possible to speak 
quite so plainly to one’s friends. 

“ Yes, that’s the gospel,” he said sar- 
castically. “ Avoid a row! Nothing else 
matters, does it?” 

“Nothing else matters in the end, 
I mean,” smiled Caylesham, good-na- 
turedly conscious of the sarcasm, and 
rather amused at it. “As long as 
there’s no row, things settle down 
again, you see. But if there’s a row, see 
where you're left. Look what you’ve 
got on your hands, by Jove! And the 
women don’t want a row, really, you 
know. They may talk as if they did— 
in fact, they’re rather fond of talking 
as if they did; and they may think they 
do, sometimes. But when it comes to 
the point, they don’t. And what’s 
more, they don’t easily forgive a man 
who gets them into a row. It means too 
much to them, too much by a deal, 
Blake.” 

“ And what does it mean when there’s 
no row?” 

“ Oh, well, there, of course, in a cer- 
tain sense you have me,” Caylesham ad- 
mitted with a candid smile. “If you 
like to take the moral line, you do have 
me, of course. I was speaking of the 
world as we know it—and I don’t sup- 
pose it’s ever been particularly differ- 
ent. Not in my time, I can answer for 
that.” 

“You’re wrong, Caylesham, wrong 
all through. If the thing has come to 
such a point, the only honest thing is to 
see it through, to face it, to undo the 
mistake, to put things where they 
ought to have been from the begin- 
ning.” 

“ Capital! And how are you going to 
do it?” 

“There’s only one way of doing it.” 

Caylesham’s smile broadened; he 
pulled his long mustache delicately, as 
he said: 

“ Bolt?” 

Blake nodded sharply. 

“Oh, my dear boy!” Caylesham 
laughed in a gentle, comfortable way, 
and drew his coat right up into the 
small of his back. 
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Nothing could have made Walter 
Blake feel more virtuous and more 
courageous. 

“The only honest and honorable 
thing,” he insisted. “The only self- 
respecting thing for both! ” 

“ You convert the world to that, and 
Vil think about it.” 

“What do I care about the world? 
It’s enough for me to know what I think 
and feel about it.” 

His face flushed a little, and he spoke 
rather heatedly. 

“J wouldn’t interfere with your con- 
victions for the world, and, as I’m a 
bachelor, I don’t mind them.” Cayle- 
sham was looking at Blake rather 
keenly now, wondering what made the 
young man take the subject so much to 
heart. “ But if I were you, I’d keep 
them in the theoretical stage, I think.” 

He laughed again, and turned to 
light a cigar. Blake was smoking, too 
—one cigarette after another, quickly 
and nervously. Caylesham looked down 
on him with a good-humored smile. He 
liked young Blake in a half contemp- 
tuous fashion, and would have been 
sorry to see him make a fool of himself 
out and out. 

“I’m not going to ask you any ques- 
tions,” he said, “ though I may have an 
idea about you in my head. But I’m 
pretty nearly twenty years older than 
you, I fancy, and I’ve knocked about a 
good bit, and I'll tell you one or two 
plain truths. When you talk like that, 
you assume that these things last. 
Welj, in nine cases out of ten, they 
don’t. I don’t say that’s nice, or ami- 
able, or elevated, or anything else. I 
didn’t make human nature, and I don’t 
particularly admire it. But there it is 
—in nine cases out of ten, you know. 
And if you think you know a case-that’s 
the tenth “a 

This was exactly what Blake was sure 
he did know. 

“Yes, what then?” he asked defi- 
antly. 

“ Well,” answered Caylesham slowly, 
“vou be jolly sure first—before you act 
on that impression. You be jolly well 
sure first—that’s all.” He paused and 





laughed. “ 'That’s not moral advice, or 
I wouldn’t set up to give it; but it’s a 
prudential consideration.” 












































“ And if you are sure?” 

“Sure for both, | mean, you know.” 

“ Yes; sure for both.” 

“ Well, then you're in such a bad way 
that you’d better pack up and go to 
the Himalayas, or somewhere like that, 
without an hour’s delay. Because noth- 
ing else’ll save you, you know.” 


Blake laughed rather contemptu- 
ously. 

“After all, there have been 
cases——” 





“ Perhaps, but I don’t like such long 
odds.” 

“Well, we’ve had your gospel. Now 
let’s hear how it’s worked in your own 
case. Are you satisfied with that, 
Caylesham ? ” 

Blake spoke with a sneer that did 
not escape the other’s notice. It drew 
another smile from Caylesham. 

“'That’s a home question—I didn’t 
question you as straight as that. Well, 
I'll tell vou. I won’t pretend to feel 
what I don’t feel, Pll tell you as truly 
as I can.” He paused a moment. “ I’ve 
had lots of fun,” he went on. “I’ve 
always had plenty of money, I’ve never 
had any work to do, and I took my fun, 
lots of it. I didn’t expect to get it for 
nothing—and I haven’t got it for noth- 


ing.. Sometimes I got it cheap, and 
sometimes, one way and another, it 


mounted to a very stiff figure. But I 
didn’t shirk settling day; and if there 
are any more settling days, I won't 
shirk them if I can help it. I don’t 
think [’ve got anything to complain 
about.” He put his cigar back into his 
mouth. “ No, I don’t think I have,” he 
ended. 

What a contempt for him young 
Blake had! Was ever man so ignorant 
of his true self? Was ever man so sunk 
in degradation and so utterly uncon- 
scious of it? Caylesham could look 
hack on a life spent as his had been— 
could look back from the middle age to 
which he had now come—and_ find 
nothing. much amiss with it! Blake 
surveyed his friend’s groveling form 
from high pedestals of courage and of 
wisdom—absolutely of virtue pure and 
undefiled. 

“ Nothing very ideal about that! 

“Good Lord, no! You wanted the 
truth, didn’t you?” 
3M 
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* Well, I suppose I thought like that 
once; I was contented with that once.” 

* You certainly used to give the im- 
pression of bearing up under it,” 
smiled Caylesham. “ But things are 
changed now, are they?” 

* Yes, thank God. Imagine going on 
like that all your life!’ 

Cavlesham threw himself into a chair 
with a hearty laugh. 

* Now we’ve gone just as far as we 
can with discretion,” he declared. 

“What do vou mean by that?” asked 
Blake rather angrily. 

“Well, I’m not an idiot, am 
well as a moral deformity ? ” 

“| don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

“Yes, but I know what you've been 
talking about, Blake. I know it all ex- 
cept one thing—and that I don’t pro- 
pose to ask.” 

Blake rose with a sulky air and 
tossed away the end of his cigarette. 

* And what’s that?” 

“The lady’s name, my boy,” said 
Cavlesham placidly. 

This talk was fuel to Blake’s flame. 
It showed him the alternative—the 
only alternative. He forgot that sug- 
gestion about the Himalayas, which, 
perhaps, did not deserve to be forgot- 
ten. And the alternative was hideous 
to. him now—hideous in its loss of all 
nobility, of all the ideal, in its eyni- 
cally open-eyed acceptance of what was 
low and base. 

He would have come to that but for 
Sibylla. But for him, even Sibylla— 
Sibylla mated to Grantley—might have 
come to it also. It was from such a 
fate as this that they must rescue each 
other. One wise decision, one courage- 
ous stroke, and the thing was done. 
Very emotional, very exalted, he con- 
trasted with the life Caylesham had led 
the life he and Sibylla were to lead. 
Could any man hesitate? With a new 
impetus and with louder self-applause 
he turned to his task of persuading 
Sibylla to the decisive step. 

Part of the work was accomplished. 
Sibylla had cast Grantley out of her 
heart; she disclaimed and denied both 
her love and her obligation to him. 
The harder part remained. That had 
been half done in her vigil by the 
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baby’s cot; but it was ever in danger 
of being undone again. A cry from the 
boy’s lips, the trustful clinging of his 
arms from day to day, fought against 
Blake. Only in those gusts of unnat- 
ural feeling, those spasms of repug- 
nance born of her misery, was she in 
heart away from the child. 

On these latter Blake could not 
rely; nor did he seek to, since to speak 
of them brought her to instant re- 
morse; but left to be brooded over in 
silence, they might help him yet. He 
trusted his old weapons more—his need 
of her love and her need to give it. 
Caylesham’s life gave him a new in- 
stance, and added strength to his argu- 
ment. He told her of the man, though 
not the man’s name, sketching the life 
and the state of mind to which it in- 
evitably brought a man. 

“That was my life till you came,” he 
said. “ That was what was waiting for 
me. Am I to go back to that?” He 
could attack her on another side, too. 
“ And will you live the sort of life that 
man has made women live? Is that fit 
for you? You can see what it would do 
to you. You would become like what 
he’s like. You would come down to his 
level. First you’d share his lies and his 
intrigues perforce, while you hated 
them. Gradually you'd get to hate 
them less and less. They’d become nor- 
mal, habitual, easy. They'd become 
natural. At last you'd see little harm 
in them. The only harm or hurt at last 
would be discovery, and you’d get cun- 
ning in avoiding that. Think of you 
and me living that life—aye, till each 
of us loathed the other as well as him- 
self or herself! Tell me, is that what 
you mean?” 

“Not that, anvhow, not that,” she 
said in a low voice, her eyes wide open 
and fixed questioningly on him. 

“Tf not that and not the other, what 
then? Am I to go away?” But he put 
Caylesham’s alternative in no sincerity. 
He put it to her only that she might 
thrust it away. If she did not, he 
would spurn it himself. “ And where 
should I go? Back to where I came 
from—back to that life?” 

She could not tell him to go away. 
She sat silent, picturing what his life 
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and what her own would be—through 
all the years, the livelong years, when 
even the boy’s love would be bitterness, 
and she could have a friend in nobody 
because of the great sad secret which 
would govern all her life. 

“J can’t tell you now. I can’t de- 
cide to-day.” 

Again and again she had told him 
that, fighting against the final and the 
irrevocable. So long as the idea was 
possible and in her thoughts, she could 
fly to meditating on it and find some 
consolation there. Delay was possible 
to her, but not abandonment. 

But Blake was urgent now, wrought 
up to an effort, very full of his theories 
and his aspirations; full, too, of, a rude 
natural impatience which he called by 
many alien names, deceiving his very 
soul that he might have his heart’s de- 
sire, and have it without let or hin- 
drance. He launched his last argument, 
a last cruel argument whose cruelty 
seemed justice to a mind absorbed in 
its own selfishness. But she had eyes 
for no form of selfishness save Grant- 
ley’s. To ask all did not seem selfish- 
ness to her: it was asking nothing or 
too little that she banned. 

“ You’ve gone too far,” he told her. 
“ You can’t turn back now. Look what 
you’ve done to me since you came into 
my life. Think what you’ye taught me 
to hope and believe, how you’ve let me 
count on you. You've no right to think 
of the difficulties or the distress now. 
You ought to have thought of all that 
long ago.” 

It was true, terribly true, that she 
ought to have thought of all that be- 
fore. Was it true that she had lost the 
right to arrest her steps and the power 
to turn back ? 

“You're committed to it,” Blake 
persisted. “You’re bound by more than 
honor, by more than love. You'll be 
untrue to everybody in turn if you fal- 
ter now.” 

[It was a clever plea to urge on a 
distracted mind. Where decision is too 
difficult, there lies desperate comfort 
in being convinced that it is already 
taken, that facts have shaped it, and 
previous actions irrevocably committed 
the harassed heart. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE PROPOSED HENRY HUDSON GATEWAY OVER SPUYTEN DUYVIL CREEK, NEW YORK CITY, TO BE 
ERECTED IN COMMEMORATION OF THE TERCENTENNIAL OF HUDSON’S DISCOVERY. 


The Tercentennial 


BY JANE W. 


of Henry Hudson. 


GUTHRTE. 


THE APPROACHING THREE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FAMOUS ENGLISH SAILOR’S DISCOVERY OF THE HUDSON RIVER 
—HOW SHALL WE COMMEMORATE ONE OF THE MOST SIG- 


NIFICANT EVENTS IN AMERICAN 


N that far September of 1609, when 
Henry Hudson sailed up the “ River 
of Mountains ” to where the shadows of 
the Catskills fall, he fixed the date 
of one of the most momentous events 
in American chronology. It was a 
cardinal fact in American history, and 
one of the principal points of perspec- 
tive from which to picture the scenes 
and happenings that time has marked 
upon the years of a great nation. 
Strange sights met the eyes of the 
men on the gallant little vessel, the 
Half Moon, as she felt her way through 
the mists of morning that hovered over 
the wide waters of an unknown land. 
She pushed her prow past frowning, 
rocky cliffs, up broad bays thronging 
with savages, and by glorious stretches 
of virgin forest where the torches of 
autumn flamed. They found it “a 
land as pleasant with grass and flowers 
and goodly trees as any that they had 
seen.” 
Henry Hudson, the bold navigator of 
the Half Moon, was one of the heroic 
figures who unveiled the secrets of a 








HISTORY ? 


western world. His name is linked with 
those of the great discoverers who first 
made American history rich with the 
story of splendid achievement. He pos- 
sessed the same spirit of action and 
adventure which sent Columbus, and 
Magellan, and Frobisher, and Caven- 
dish, and Drake in quest of an ideal 
goal. He had that fearless energy and 
dauntless daring which made him the 
prototype of the coming American; and 
this, expressing itself as the impulse of 
the New World, made possible, after 
the era of colonization, the winning of 
a continent in which to try the experi- 
ment of freedom for all mankind. 


THE GATEWAY OF A NEW WORLD. 

His exploration of the great river 
which to-day bears his name not only 
disclosed a-magnificent region, but also 
gave to the Dutch, in whose employ he 
was, their claim to one of the fairest 
portions of the American continent. As 
a stimulus to Dutch enterprise his dis- 
covery was of deep significance, for it 
suggested colonization of the region so 
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clearly marked as “an imperial center 
for trade.” As a sequence to Hudson’s 
voyage, the settlement of these people 
in the New World had a vast shaping 
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brought in their coming those elements 
of cosmopolitanism, industry,and thrift 
which made them a factor in the de- 
velopment of America. ‘Their settle- 









































HENRY HUDSON, THE ENGLISH NAVIGATOR WHO“IN SEPTEMBER, 1609, DURING A 


VOYAGE OF EXPLORATION IN THE 


SERVICE OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIA 


COMPANY, DISCOVERED THE HUDSON RIVER AND SAILED UP IT 
FOR ABOUT A HUNDRED MILES. 


influence on the course of American 
history. 

The Dutch were at that time the 
foremost colonizing and commercial 
power in the world. While the impulse 
that brought them to America was 
originally. the desire for commercial 
gain, a more complete knowledge of the 
new-found continent created the de- 
mand for permanent possession. They 


ments on the Hudson River were loca- 
ted with a judgment which has com- 
mended itself to later generations. 

The colonies of France were north of 
tLem, on the St. Lawrence. Those of 
England were south of them, on the 
James. The ocean was their front 
door; the stately river, with its tribu- 
taries leading to a remote west, at their 
back. Their trade made the Hudson 
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IN 1609—HENRY 
KING 


THE HUDSON RIVER 


a path of progress, for in those early 
days the waterways offered the one 
means of communication between dis- 
tant points, and were the only high- 
ways of commerce. But none of these 
great natural pathways, not even the 
St. Lawrence or the Mississippi, has 
given so splendid a chapter to the story 
of the New World’s development as the 
river which Walt Whitman called “ the 
masculine Hudson.” History, legend, 
song, and romance have woven a spell 
about it. Three centuries of memories 
and associations have mellowed its 
beauty and charm. 

Once the canoe of the savage was the 
only fret upon the waters of the river. 
This gave way to the boat of the voy- 
ageur and fur-trader, the promoter of 


HUDSON’S 
MOUNTAIN. 


SHIP, THE HALF MOON, PASSING STORM 


the first great commercial effort of the 
United States—the fur trade. Then 
the sloops of the Dutch settlers and 
merchants whitened the river with their 
sails. Later, progress yet again found 
its impulse on the Hudson, and Robert 
Fulton’s steamboat struck the keynote 
of the march of rapid transit. 

The feudal estates of the Dutch pa- 
troons that once lined the great river’s 
shores have given place to stately homes 
that stand on the heights above; and 
green lawns and trim woodlands slope 
down to the waters. 


AN EPITOME OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 

Over on the west side the Palisades 
frown, cold, cruel, and forbidding—a 
reminder of the savage who once pos- 
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sessed the land, the Indian whom we 
have driven westward to rocky fastnesses 
and barren deserts. Far up, where the 
cool waters come down from their birth- 
place in the mountains, Frenchman and 
Indian - fought with Englishman and 
American for the right of way. Down 
where the peaks of the Highlands lift 
their rocky crests, the signal fires of the 
Revolutionary War burned. Upon the 
heights of West Point, treason whis- 
pered its sinister temptation to Bene- 
dict Arnold. Across the river, on the 
road to Tarrytown, André was captured 
with the evidence in his possession that 
convicted him a spy. 

Over on the eastern shore, Washing- 
ton met Rochambeau; and from a point 
on the west, these two great com- 
manders started their armies on the 
sweep of that glorious march which 
ended in the battle of Yorktown and 
the freedom of a nation. Upon the 
banks of this river the first distine- 
tively American literature found ex- 
pression in the appeal of the Hudson to 
the imagination of Washington Irving, 
Joseph Rodman Drake, and Fenimore 
Cooper. Each of them read the ro- 
mance in locality, the character in 
place, and gave it form. 

Every foot of the river’s way is rich 
in historie significance. Every hill, 
every valley, may be peopled in fancy 
with the heroic figures of the past or 
the stirring events in the making of a 
nation. In that September of 1609, 
when Henry Hudson anchored the 
high-prowed, deep-waisted Half Moon 
close by the site of the Albany of to- 
day, he had traversed the main length 
of a river glorious in nature’s gifts. 
Here and there, Indians caught the ex- 
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plorers’ eyes as they darted about in 
their primitive canoes; but for the most 
part the scenery lacked human interest 
to give it atmosphere and background. 
It was silent, savage, superb. 

To-day its drama of development is 
found in the three centuries that have 
passed since Hudson gave it a name 
and place in history, and only the pen 
of a Shakespeare or the music of a 
Wagner could properly interpret its 
stirring themes, its magnificent motifs. 

Flowing past quaint hamlets, busy 
towns, and bustling cities; by green 
fields, rocky steeps, mountain heights, 
and stately homes, the shining waters 
slip rapidly down to the magnificent 
city whose progress they have so ma- 
terially promoted. It is the river that 
has made possible New York’s wealth, 
her glory, her splendor and power; her 
proud position as the first city of the 
western world. 

Looking forward to the year 1909, 
the tercentennial of Henry Hudson’s 
discovery, the mind is impressed with 
the importance of the occasion. As a 
primal event in American history, Hud- 
son’s voyage up the river to which he 
gave a name assumes national interest, 
and demands universal recognition. 

If education has taught us aught, it 
has shown us that it is worth while to 
celebrate our significant anniversaries. 
Under favorable circumstances these 
commemorations may be made an in- 
centive to fresh endeavor, a stimulus to 
appreciation of natural advantages. a 
tie to bind the people of widely scat- 
tered sections, and a power to form and 
develop the national sense in the fact 
that our past history is not the heritage 
of one place, but of the nation. 












































THE HUDSON RIVER BY MOONLIGHT, FROM KINGSLEY’S POINT, TARRYTOWN. 
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passed. True, last year brought them 


Canada and Her Viceroy. one serious disappointment—the fact 
Our friends and kinsmen of Canada that the Alaska boundary tribunal de- 
had good reason for celebrating with cided against them on the most impor- 
good cheer the Christmas that has just tant points in dispute; but in all other 









































THE 


EARL OF MINTO, G. C. M. G., GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
SINCE 1898. 


From his latest photograph by William Notman, Montreal. 
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respects their cup of thankfulness is States poured into the vacant lands of 
full. The Dominion had a prosperous her great Northwest. As for her polit- 
vear in 1903. Such indexes of financial ical prestige, in the year of Joseph 
well-being as her bank clearances and Chamberlain’s ringing appeal to the 
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MARY, COUNTESS OF MINTO, WIFE OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 
From her latest photograph by Dupont, New York. 


her returns of imports and exports rose imperial sentiment of all the British 
by leaps and bounds. Her growth in peoples, Canada unquestionably ad- 
population, discouragingly slow in the vanced a step toward her position as a 
past, received a marked stimulus. In- first-rate member in the great empire 
stead of a heavy loss by emigration to of which she is a part. 

her southern neighbor, last year thou- The Scots have contributed so much 
sands of homeseekers from the United to the bone and sinew of Canada that it 
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LADY EILEEN ELLIOT, DAUGHTER OF THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF MINTO. 
From her latest photograph by Dupont, New York. 


is quite appropriate that three of her 
last five viceroys should have been 
Scotsmen—the present Duke of Argyll, 
from 1878 to 1883; Lord Aberdeen, 
from 1893 to 1898; and, since 1898, 
Lord Minto. 

The present governor-general traces 
his descent to one Gilbert Elliot of 
Stobs, more poetically known as “ Gib- 
bie of the gowden garters,” a six- 
teenth-century worthy. Earlier still, in 


the days when the line between Eng- 
land and Scotland was the bloodiest 
frontier in Europe, the Elliots were a 
good old clan of Border warriors. 
Later, when Scotland annexed her 
southern neighbor, as Mr. Carnegie 
puts it, they turned their swords 
against foreign foes. General George 
Elliot, fifth in direct descent from the 
golden-gartered chieftain, served with 
the British expedition that took Ha- 
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vana in 1763, and twenty years later earl. He has seen active service in four 
was ennobled as Baron Heathfield for continents—in Afghanistan and Egypt 
his splendid defense of Gibraltar as an officer in the British army; dur- 
against the combined land and sea_ ing the Russo-Turkish war as a military 
forces of France and Spain. attaché; and in the Canadian West, 
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ALBERT BAIRD CUMMINS, BORN IN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1850, ELECTED GOVERNOR OF 
IOWA IN 1901, AND REELECTED IN NOVEMBER LAST. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Purdy, Boston. 


Baron Heathfield’s peerage died with during the Riel rebellion, as a volun- 
his son, but no less distinction was won teer with the Dominion militia. 
hy his cousin, another Gilbert Elliot, Lord Minto’s countess is a grand- 
who became governor-general of Bengal daughter of Earl Grey, who was prime 
and Earl of Minto. The present Lord minister under William IV, and a 
Minto is the great-grandson of the first cousin of Sir Edward Grey, one of the 
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rising hopes of the Liberals in England. politics in his fifty-ninth year as man- 
Married in 1883, she has two sons and ager of the late William McKinley’s 
three daughters, the eldest being Lady presidential campaign, in 1896. A year 
Kileen Elliot. A glance at the two por- . later he held his first office—that of 
traits on pages 681 and 682 will show United States Senator from Ohio. Few 









































JOSEPH WALDEN BAILEY, BORN IN MISSISSIPPI IN 1863, MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS FROM TEXAS 1891-1901, NOW UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM TEXAS—ONE OF THE YOUNGEST MEN IN THE SENATE 
AND A LEADER OF HIS PARTY. 


Irom his litest photograph by Bell, Washington. 


that Lady Minto and Lady Eileen Jook men, in this era of young Napoleons. 

more like two sisters than mother and have entered the field so late and grown 

so rapidly in political stature. Few 

aa have been the target for so much bitter 

‘ abuse, yet few have come to command 

Senator Hanna and His Party. so much respect from the public at 

Marcus Alonzo Hanna, business man, large, if only for the sheer force of his 
of Cleveland, Ohio, entered national personality. 


daughter. 
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A little less than eight years ago the 
New York Herald, which in some re- 
spects is entitled to rank as the leading 
American newspaper, published a char- 
acter-sketch of Senator Hanna by a 
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such a White House manager and such a White 
House man, March 4, 1897, would be a heyday for 
money, but dark and desperate for penniless folk 
who, owning naught but their hands and hearts, 
would have nothing stronger than justice on their 
side. 









































CHARLES E. LITTLEFIELD, BORN IN MAINE IN 1851, ELECTED TO CONGRESS 
TO SUCCEED THE LATE NELSON DINGLEY IN 1899, AND SINCE TWICE 
REELECTED—ONE OF THE ABLEST AND MOST INDEPENDENT 
REPUBLICANS IN THE HOUSE. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Purdy, Boston. 


political writer of reputation. The ar- 
ticle was distinguished above the an- 
onymity of ordinary journalism by the 
appendage of the author’s signature. It 
concluded thus: 


You may know what manner of man it is who 
will control McKinley when he is elected. With 


The citation of this lurid forecast is 
significant not only of the weird hyper- 
bole in which our journalists, and 
others, are wont to indulge during 
Presidential campaigns, but also of the 
sort of estimation in which Mr. Hanna 
was actually held by a large section of 
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MARCUS ALONZO HANNA, BORN IN OHIO IN 1837, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM OHIO 
SINCE 1897—THE RECENT REPUBLICAN VICTORY IN OHIO WAS REGARDED AS A 
TRIUMPH FROM MR. HANNA, WHO IS UNQUESTIONABLY THE FOREMOST 
MAN IN HIS PARTY AFTER PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


From his latest photograph hy Baker, Columbus. 


his fellow-countrymen. No doubt there 
are some who still view him in the same 
light, besides many who, while admit- 
ting that he is not wholly fiendish in 
his make-up, yet regard his show of 
friendliness to labor interests as dic- 
tated by prudence rather than sincerity. 

For instance, in a popular stage ex- 
travaganza, when a grotesque tin figure 
is supposed to be vivified by the inser- 
tion of a “ Mark Hanna heart,” his first 


words are: ‘ Oh, how I love the work- 
ing-man!” And the audience promptly 
roars at what it accepts as a pretty 
piece of wit. 

On the other hand, in November last. 
when the voters of Ohio indorsed the 
Senator’s leadership by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, the chairman of the State 
campaign committee declared that Mr. 
Hanna had proved himself the ablest. 
strongest, and most popular man in his 
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party, and the candidate whom the Re- 
publicans must name if they are to win 
the coming battle for the Presidency 
of the United States. Two days after 
the election, a newspaper which is de- 
scribed as* “the Republican organ of 
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the State ” had arranged to come out 
openly for his nomination, but at the 
last moment the intended step was re- 
called—at the Senator’s own instance, 
it is understood. 

To reconcile the widely different es- 












































THE BARONESS SPECK VON STERNBURG, FORMERLY MISS LANGHAM, OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, 
WIFE OF THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 
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timates of Mr. Hanna, or to determine turned politician, the captain of in- 
which is the true one, is beyond the dustry become a power in public affairs ; 
province of a non-partisan magazine. that he is one of the most remarkable 
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THE MAN OF THE DAY IN GREAT BRITAIN—-JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
FOR WEST BIRMINGHAM, WHO RESIGNED THE COLONIAL SECRETARYSHIP TO CONDUCT 
A CAMPAIGN FOR FISCAL RECIPROCITY THROUGHOUT THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
WITH PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS AGAINST FOREIGN NATIONS. 


From his latest photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company—Copyrighied by Miss Muriel Marris. 


This much it is safe to say—that the figures of contemporary polities, and 
Ohio Senator represents a character- that his present position in the Repu) 
istic American type—the business man __ lican party, on the eve of a Presidentia 
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election, is an extremely interesting 
one. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Campaign. 


In the United States the tariff ques- 
tion, so long and loudly battled over, 
seems to a great extent to have 
dropped into innocuous desuetude. In 
England, on the other hand, the con- 
troversy, so long dormant, has suddenly 
become acute. Americans can observe 
the furious contest into which Mr. 
Chamberlain has plunged the political 
parties of Britain with the calm of the 
mariner watching a stormy sea from 
the safety of the shore. That it por- 
tends any violent rupture of established 
commercial interests does not seem 
probable. 

It is only natural that both the op- 
ponents and the supporters of the Bir- 
mingham statesman should draw argu- 
ments from the past experience and 
present condition of the United States. 
Some of the supposed facts that they 
cite are novel and surprising to Amer- 
ican readers—as, for instance, John 
Morley’s statement that the Washing- 
ton government would promptly retal- 
iate against any British tariff duties by 
placing an export tax on cotton. We 
have accepted without protest many 
much heavier imposts than any that Mr. 
Chamberlain proposes; and Mr. Morley 
seems to have been unaware that export 
taxes are forbidden by our Constitution. 

Another feature of the controversy 
that may astonish Transatlantic ob- 
servers is the bitterness of invective in 
which it abounds. The Birmingham 
Post, which may be described as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s home organ, not long 
ago culled from the columns of oppo- 
sing journals a list of epithets bestowed 
upon the great champion of imperial- 
ism by the gentle scribes of the other 
party. Here are a few of them, merely 
as samples: 

“Colossal humbug,” “lying cam- 
paigner,” “ arch diddler,” “ crafty mud- 
dler,” “vulgar ranter,” “ bankrupt 
statesman,” “slippery fellow,” “ crafty 
animal,” “imperialistic knave,” “ im- 
pudent trickster,” “ Brummagem bag- 
man,” “lie-factor,” “ political ham- 
4m 
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stringer,” “ Red-Herring Joe,” “ Smug- 
Face,” “ Hungry-Nose,” “the Artful 
Dodger,” “the Great Panjandrum,” 
“the Little-Loafer,” “miserable trick- 
ster,” “ red-handed despot.” 

On certain points, Englishmen may 
justly pride themselves on the superior- 
ity of their political methods. But it is 
a fact that British electoral contests are 
waged with a personal violence—ex- 
pressed in printed abuse and sometimes 
in such physical demonstrations as 
window-breaking and assaults on can- 
didates and speakers—as is fortunately 
almost unknown in the United States. 


Titled Ranchmen in the West. 


A recent article in this magazine 
gave a considerable list of titled for- 
eigners domiciled in New York, where 
some of them figure in the social world 
and others in that of business. Other 
parts of the United States also boast 
their colonies of aristocrats. The far 
West has attracted many “ younger 
sons” of great European houses, and 
a few actual wearers of coronets. The 
late Marquis de Morés, who had a grand 
scheme for revolutionizing the cattle 
industry, was a distinguished instance. 

Another titled ranchman of North 
Dakota is the Earl df Caithness, head 
of one of the very oldest Scottish fam- 
ilies—-the Sinclairs, who trace their de- 
scent back to the ninth century, and 
who have been conspicuous in Scottish 
history for a thousand years. The pres- 
ent earl, the seventeenth of his line, 
has no estate in Great Britain, the old 
Sinclair lands having been alienated 
two generations back. He has a modest 
house in London, but spends a good 
deal of his time on his Western ranch. 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
who is raising cattle in New Mexico, is 
not a peer, but he is the heir to a title, 
his elder brother, Lord Elphinstone, 
being unmarried. This is another an- 
cient Scottish peerage, the present in- 
cumbent being the sixteenth baron. It 
was created by James IV, of Scotland, 
in 1509. Four years later the king and 
the first Lord Elphinstone were to- 
gether among the slain on Flodden 
Field. 














A Perilous Passage. 


HOW FATHER O’NEIL EARNED A 


DONATION FOR HIS CHARITIES. 


BY GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE. 


i. 


Lt had been a military wedding; the 

three men driving in the livery 
coach, called in that Western town a 
hack, were in full uniform. Champagne 
had flowed at the breakfast which fol- 
lowed it, and champagne at midday gets 
into one’s ideas. 

Markham, the youngest man in the 
party, was at the sentimental stage. 

“T tell you, Spikey isn’t worthy of 
her,” he repeated again and again with 
portentous shakings of his _ close- 
eropped yellow head. “Or, rather, he 
isn’t worthy of it—of woman. For my 
part, going out as we all are to God 
knows what fate, if I thought I left a 
woman behind me who would send up 
her pure prayers for my safety, I'd be 
a better man and a better soldier.” 

Delevan looked impressed ; but Major 
Henry, whose mustache was beginning 
to grizzle, snorted a little contemptu- 
ous laugh. 

“Champagne!” he commented. 
“Champagne in the morning—that’s 
what it is.” 

Of course the boy resented it. 

“Oh, you cynical old brute!” “he re- 
torted. “ You remind me again that no 
man’s worthy of a woman. I tell you 
if there was a peasant girl, a daughter 
of the soil, bearing my name, waiting 
for me to come back, I’d feel blessed.” 

“Marry one,” grinned the major 
briefly, “and see how you’d enjoy it 
when this moonshine and molasses 
evaporated.” 

The coach was pulling up a long 
slope now, getting out toward the bar- 
racks. To the west, on an arid little 
flat, was a huddle of huts belonging 
to the Irish laborers who were bringing 
the new railway in, the railway which 
was to revolutionize Prairie City. 
Ahead of them toiled a woman’s figure 


with a small red shawl over her head, 
and a tin pail swinging in her hand. 

“Hark!” commanded Delevan. 
“Listen! Isn’t that girl singing ‘ Lili- 
bullero’? I’ve always wanted to learn 
to whistle the thing. Listen.” 

Back to them floated a clear, high 
treble, in that most bewitching melody, 
which surely has Irish magic in it. 

“It is!” shouted Delevan excitedly, 
poking his head out of the window. 
“Oh, driver, I say! Whip up a little 
and stop when we get to that girl. I 
want to speak to her.” 

The driver shook his head reprehend- 
ingly, but he whipped up. Abreast the 
walker, Delevan jumped out and 
paused, cap in hand, for the girl had 
turned a slender, pretty face, and was 
regarding them with the true Irish 
eyes, dark blue, black-lashed, as though 
they had been “rubbed in with a 
smutty finger.” 

“T beg your pardon, miss. The tune 
you were just singing—I want to learn 
it, and I’m such a duffer I can’t get 
it from a book. If you would hum it 
over again—-—” 

“Get in,” Major Henry’s authorita- 
tive, strident voice cut across Delevan’s 
voluble apologies. “Get right in here, 
my girl. There are only three of us, 
ard we can give you a lift; the road to 
the barracks passes by your house.” 

The girl—she was scarcely more 
than a child, showing the flattened 
curves and hollows of an immaturity 
which might ripen into beauty or de- 
teriorate into vulgarity—flashed him a 
quick look, and then smiled, revealing 
a row of pearly teeth. She was really 
very pretty when she smiled. 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” she said, 
with just the faintest touch of the 
brogue clinging to her pleasant little 
voice. Avoiding the hand with which 
Delevan would have assisted her, she 
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stepped lightly in, and looked about 
for a place to put her pail. “*Tis but- 
termilk,” she explained, “ and if it gets 
to sloshing around here ’twill spoil your 
uniforms. Ah ”—as Delevan sprang in 
and would have seated himself—“ I 
can’t endure riding backwards! ” 

There was a muffled laugh, and 
Markham, blushing like a peony, arose 
and offered his seat. The newcomer 
slipped into itwithout aword of thanks. 
Major Henry picked up the buttermilk 
pail, and emptied its contents out of 
the window. 

“We'll fill it with champagne for 
you,” he explained. 

The girl laughed. 

“ And how I'll be making bread with 
champagne I don’t know,” she retorted 
archly, flashing those big eyes, which 
were growing brighter every moment, 
upon the three men about her. 

“The tune!” broke in Delevan. 
“Part of it, anyhow, before we get to 
your house.” 

“Mebby you could larn it better if 
I was to whistle it,” the girl suggested, 
tilting her head on one side and looking 
at him through her thick lashes. 

The little red shawl had slipped back, 
revealing a great crop of blue-black 
Trish hair, which curled and crinkled 
above the whitest of foreheads. If 
there were a few golden freckles on the 
tip-tilted nose, one forgot them in the 
milky pureness of her throat. 

“These Irish peasants are a won- 
der,” muttered Major Henry to Mark- 
ham, under cover of the sound, as the 
girl pursed her red lips and began. 
“Took at her hands and feet, her 
ankles and wrists—a duchess might 
envy her!” 

She whistled like a bird—or a gamin. 
Suddenly an idea seemed to strike the 
major. He chuckled and slapped his 
knee. 

“The very thing! ” he muttered. 

Delevan was deep in his music lesson. 
The older man leaned forward and 
touched Markham, whispering to him 
with bursts of smothered laughter. 

“Yah! I knew you'd funk,” he finally 
commented in disgust. 

“T didn’t—I don’t!” protested Mark- 
ham heatedly. “The sentiments I ex- 
pressed are still those I feel.” 
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“ Well, then, what’s to hinder? Here 
she is, your peasant woman, and a beau- 
tiful little specimen—prettier than 
you’ve any right to ask. I'll lay you five 
hundred to one you won’t do it.” 

“Vd go you,” Markham answered 
helplessly, “but it’s an insult to her 
womanhood. Of course, man, I can’t 
just marry the girl as you’d buy a dog! ” 

“You can—and you know you can. 
You were simply a fraud like the rest 
of them, when you mouthed those lofty 
sentimental vaporings.” 

Anybody but such a boy as Bruce 
Markham would have suspected the in- 
terested motive behind the elder man’s 
action. Anybody but such a modest fel- 
low would have connected it at once 
with Major Henry’s open and avowed 
infatuation for the bridesmaid at this 
recent wedding, who had fallen to 
3ruce’s share, and who had shown him 
the interest and liking that women al- 
ways gave to the handsome, clean- 
hearted boy. 

Henry turned to the girl beside him. 

“ Hold up on the music lesson a min- 
ute,” he ordered. “ No ”—as the driver 
pulled up at one of the huts on the 
flat—“ don’t stop just now, George. 
Move on. Drive around this metropolis 
while we settle a little matter.” 

The man drove on. The girl turned 
to her seat-mate composedly; she had 
shown a poise of mind in the situation 
which was like her poise of body as she 
leaped into the swaying coach. 

“This gentleman here, Lieutenant 
Markham,” Henry went on, “ has fallen 
desperately in love with you. He would 
like to be married before we go on to’ 
the barracks. You’re a fortunate girl 
—I can tell you that! ” 

This was the turning-point. If the 
girl had shown a coarse satisfaction, if 
she had been hardy, ready with her con- 
sent, even the champagne and the ex- 
citement of the situation would never 
have carried Markham through it. 
But she covered her pretty face with 
her slender little hands and burst into 
tears, the red blushes running over her 
white skin in a way beautiful to see. 

“Let me out of the hack,” she. pro- 
tested. “’Tis you are making game of 
me, because I’m poor and common. And 
I didn’t think he would have done it!” 
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It is hard to understand in cold blood, 
but the girl was very pretty, her distress 
was extreme, her sudden dependence 
upon Markham as one who would not 
have “made game ” of her was touch- 
ing. 

“Indeed,” he said, leaning forward 
and taking her hand seriously in both 
his own, “ indeed, Major Henry is cor- 
rect. It’s true. I’m in earnest;” and 
even as he protested, he heard Major 
Henry betting with Delevan on the re- 
sult. 


II. 


THINGS were rather mixed for Mark- 
ham after that, till he found himself in 
Father O’Neil’s parsonage. 

“ Are you a member of the church? ” 
that worthy inquired severely. 

Markham had no idea that the church 
to this man meant the Romaa Catholic 
church, and he answered with a grave 
bend of the head. 

“ What is your pastor’s name?” came 
the next inquiry. “This is most un- 
seemly! Besides, you haven’t even got 
a license. What? The driver has gone 
to the court-house for one?” as Major 
Henry whispered to him energetically. 

The girl shuddered and trembled, and 
clung to Markham’s arm. Delevan 
looked distressed. Major Henry and 
the priest were still talking aside. 

“Think it over, and come to me in- 
side of a week,” Father O’Neil coun- 
seled, turning to the would-be bride- 
groom. 

“ We are ordered to Montana to-mor- 
row,” Markham answered, and his voice 
sounded strange in his own ears. 

The priest looked at him thought- 
fully. 

“How long have you known this 
child?” he asked more gently. 

Before either of them could answer, 
Major Henry broke in: 

“Here comes George with the 
license, Father O’Neil. I can’t see that 
it cuts any figure—the length of their 
acquaintance. He’s a decent chap, and 
the girl’s a member of your parish—you 
know whether she’s a worthy person.” 

“Oh, as to that,” replied the priest 
stiffly, “ the child is a good child;” and 
he patted her shoulder reassuringly. 
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As he did so, Markham glanced at her 
with a sudden remorse in his face. How 
little any of them, save the priest, were 
considering the girl! Father O’Neil 
caught the look; it seemed to settle 
something in his mind. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,” he said. 
“ Major Henry was mistaken. That was 
not your driver with the license; he 
can’t be here for ten minutes, I should 
say.” He drew out and consulted a pon- 
derous gold watch. “Do you all sit 
down, while I take this child to my 
housekeeper, and let her attire be a 
little more seemly for the occasion.” 

The fifteen minutes of their waiting 
in the pastor’s study was a very bad 
quarter of an hour for Markham. The 
exhilaration of the wedding breakfast 
and its accompaniments had died out. 
Something in Father O’Neil’s patient, 
quiet goodness made it impossible for 
the men to continue their talk of bet- 
ting, or for Major Henry to hold firmly 
to his jeering pose, in this square, 
ascetic little reception-room. 

The eyes of the bridesmaid rose re- 
proachfully in Markham’s memory. He 
was gropingly aware that it was the 
gush of sentiment he had felt toward 
her, the charm of her perfect woman- 
hood, which had made it possible for 
Major Henry to push him into this posi- 
tion—one of the grimmest of fate’s 
little jokes, surely! 

At the end of the quarter of an hour 
Father O’Neil came in. 

“ Major Henry,” he said, “and Mr.” 
—“ Delevan,” the bearer of that name 
supplied—“ Mr. Delevan, I wish you 
good day. I have something to say to 
Lieutenant Markham that is best said 
to him alone.” 

Henry rose in anger. 

“ We're all grown men here,” he said 
gruffily. “'There’s no little boy who 
needs looking after.” : 

Father O’Neil put up a warning hand. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ you’re old enough to 
know better. Your gray hairs ”’—the 
major winced—“ ill fit you for leading 
this boy into folly. What your object is, 
I leave between you and your conscience 
—between you and your God. This 
house of mine is open to all repentant 
sinners. It has no room for the im- 
penitent.” 
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What the good man found to say to 
Markham when they were alone to- 
gether was not much. He had drawn 
the true story from the girl, had re- 
proved her and sent her home. He 
quoted a few texts concerning the evil 
counsel of fools, and the inadvisability 
of imbibing too freely, and let the lieu- 
tenant out at the front door, where 
they parted with a hearty handclasp, 
and a warm “ God bless you, sir,” from 
the young man, in return for the elder’s 
benediction. 


III. 


MARKHAM saw service after that, the 
active service which ripens a man faster 
than years. After an Indian campaign, 
his regiment was one of the first sent to 
Cuba, and later he was in the Philip- 
pines. Nearly ten years had passed 
when he found him trudging afoot the 
way up the long hill which the coach 
had taken on that eventful day. 

His surroundings were so changed 
that he could scarcely have identified 
them. The town had grown with that 
marvelous suddenness known only to 
the West. He looked humorously over 
toward the flat where the cabins had 
been; it was a suburb now, and there 
were prim Queen Anne cottages in dec- 
orous rows, with a trolley line running 
between. Ahead of him trudged a very 
small girl, with a school-bag in her hand 
instead of a tin pail, and Markham 
burst out laughing as the girl began 
to whistle—* Lilibullero ”! 

He quickened his pace and overtook 
the child. 

“T’'ll bet I know your name,” he be- 
gan, accommodating his long stride to 
her short, light, dancing step. 

She looked at him sidewise from 
under her tam-o’-shanter, with blue 
eyes, black-lashed, “rubbed with a 
smutt¥ finger,” that took his breath 
away. 

“My name’s Nora McKamey,’ 
replied demurely. 

His first thought had been that she 
might be a younger sister of the girl 
with the buttermilk pail; but Nora was 
that damsel’s name, and McKamey was 
not—then. He made a hasty guess at 
the child’s age. Could it be? Yes, it 
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might be, if she had consoled herself 
promptly enough for his defection. 
“Can you sing the song you were 
whistling?” he asked. 
“ No, I can’t but whistle it,” the child 


replied. “ Ma, she can sing it, awful 
pretty. Say, you're a soldier, ain’t 


you? ”—glancing at his uniform. “ My 
ma had a beau once that was a soldier, 
and he was awful fine—but, of course, 
she loved pa best,” she concluded, in 
quick, jealous explanation. 

Markham laughed out, suddenly and 
joyously. He looked down at the child 
beside him. The transformation was 
like that of the city. She was well, even 
daintily dressed, and her pretty face 
might have belonged to a millionaire’s 
daughter. 

““Hiow many are there of you chil- 
dren? ” he asked. 

“ There’s me, and Emmet, and Jur- 
ruldyne, and the baby—the baby, he’s 
named Bruce.” 

So his poor little Irish sweetheart 
had thought enough of their glimpsed 
romance to name the baby after him! 

“Where do you live?” Markham 
asked. 

Nora put her hand comfortably into 
his; like the Nora of old, she took up 
readily with strangers. 

“Tf you want to go there I’ll take 
you,” she asserted protectingly. 

And so it was that Bruce found him- 
self that summer evening, when he had 
set out for a very different destination, 
standing in Nora’s stuffy little parlor, 
while she “ ran up the shades,” and set 
a chair for him, all in a flutter. 

“ Mr. McKamey, he’ll be in in a min- 
ute, sir; soon as he draws on a coat. It’s 
so awful warm, and he do love to set 
and smoke in his shirt-sleeves.” 

“Does love, ma,” Markham heard 
Nora number two whisper in correction. 

Just then a tall, black-browed, good- 
looking Irishman entered and put out 
a welcoming hand. 

“Glad to see you, captain,” he de- 
clared heartily, and then there was a 
brief pause. 

“T called to see—I called to see,” be- 
gan Bruce, between laughter and em- 
barrassment—“ well, I came because 
Nora here picked me up on the hill, and 
I—I called to see the baby.” 
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McKamey looked at the officer in a 
mystified way, and shook his head as one 
who gives up a conundrum. But Nora 
McKamey had drawn back into the 
shadow, and was looking at Markham’s 
hair, peculiarly golden for a grown man. 

“What was you saying the name 
was?” she faltered, going back to the 
brogue of her girlhood. 

“ Bruce Markham,” he replied simply. 

“Yes, that’s it,’ the father agreed, 
taking the baby from the arms of Nora 
the Second. “Bruce Markham Mc- 
Kamey, and a fine boy he is, if I do say 
it.” 

Nora and her one-time lover burst 
out laughing, and clasped hands across 
the baby’s downy head. 

“T knowed you in a minute, sir, as 
soon as I let the light in,” she assever- 
ated. “I just couldn’t believe it. 
Emmet, this is Captain Markham, that 
the baby’s named for.” 

McKamey’s face lengthened, his big, 
hilarious voice dropped to a tone of 
deep sympathy. One could guess what 
account he had had of Markham’s woo- 
ing. 

“ Well—well—well!” he said, and 
put out his hand again. “I’m proud to 
make your acquaintance. I ” He 
broke off. No doubt he had been on the 
point of adding condolences, but had 
decided that they would come ill from a 
victorious lover to one who had failed. 
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When Bruce resumed his way, half an 
hour later, he had taken the address 
and asked the privilege of presenting 
the traditional silver cup to his name- 
sake. He resumed his walk with a ques- 
tion in his mind. 

He was on his way at last to the house 
of the bridesmaid—now soon to be his 
bride. Their courtship had been con- 
ducted through troubled times. Their 
love had been tested by absence, disap- 
pointment, and time. Of this episode in 
his life she did not know; dared he tell 
her? 

Once in her presence, and in that ful- 
ness of content which only two per- 
fectly mated souls can feel, he decided 
that he dared. And he was justified; 
she. was a woman with breadth of mind 
enough to know that a man is not his 
past, yet fully to understand that the 
past has made the present man. 

“And he was sorry for you!” ‘she 
whispered with a little burst of laugh- 
ter at the end. “ Well, why shouldn’t 
he be? According to his light, you 
have missed all that makes life worth 
while.” 

“Up to now,” supplied Markham 
jealously. 

His bride-to-be blushed deliciously. 

“T think I shall have to hunt up 
Father O’Neill,” she murmured, laugh- 
ing, “and give him a donation for some 
of his charities! ” 


A MEMORY. 


You came into my life for one brief day— 
Gave me the laughter of-your lips and eyes, 

Touch of your hand in mine, then turned away, 
Yet left these memories. 


Ah, child, you brought strange sunlight to my gloom— 
So carelessly you gave a thing so fair ; 

As though one passed through some closed, haunted room, 
And dropped a flower there. 





Theodosia Garrison. 





EDITOR'S NOTE.—Next month’s issue of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE will contain the 
first instalment of a serial by Stanley Weyman, “The Abbess of Vlaye.” We consider 
it the best story that its author has ever written. Mr. Weyman returns to his favorite 
field, the times of Henri Quatre, and finds a new hero among the remarkable group of 
strong men that France produced in that stirring period of her history. 

If you are not reading Anthony Hope’s novel, “ Double Harness,” now being published 
in this magazine, you are missing a literary treat. It is one of the most remarkable stories 
we have ever published, a very striking drama of contemporary life. It began in the 
December number, and is continued on page 655 of the present issue. 

































The Development of the English Language.” 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING NATIONS IS SURELY 
AND STEADILY ADVANCING TOWARD SUPREMACY AMONG THE 


THOUSAND TONGUES OF THE 


EARTH—WHAT WE CAN AND 


SHOULD DO TO SIMPLIFY IT AND MAKE IT BETTER FITTED 


FOR ITS MAGNIFICENT DESTINY. 


HAT man is unfortunate who has 
no hobby of his own upon which 
he can amble forth now and again along 
the highways of life. He is unlucky, 
also, if his hobby is so spirited as to be 
uncontrollable, and so headstrong as to 
insist upon frequent charges into the 
inoffensive throng of bystanders. A 
truly useful hobby, warranted to be 
sound and kind, should not be a soaring 
Pegasus nor a tormenting nightmare. 
Lamb admitted that he had a night- 
mare now and then, but he denied that 
he kept a stud of them. So it should be 
also with a hobby; one is enough for 
any man. A true hobby goes better un- 
der the saddle, and ridden with the 
eurb, than driven four or even tandem. 
And here is the real distinction be- 
tween the hobby and the fad: the hobby 
is a park-horse, not a steeple-chaser, 
while a fad is an imported automobile, 
a red devil, a purple assassin, hasty and 
irresistible, scattering disaster as it 
crashes past. A hobby is a steed to be 
thankful for, if it is well broken, and 
willing to feed out of your hand. It is 
a precious possession, if the saying is 
wise that the best thing for the inside 
of a man is the outside of a horse. 


FITTING OUR LANGUAGE FOR ITS DESTINY. 


Now it is a hobby of mine to believe 
that the peoples who speak English are 
spreading themselves abroad so rap- 
idly that the English language is cer- 
tain soon to attain an indisputable su- 
premacy over all the others, whatever 


the glory that any of the others may 
have achieved in the past. And if the 
inglish language is to be spoken by 
more and more millions of people as the 
centuries roll on, then it ought to fit 
itself as best it can for the great work 
before it. 

Ever since the English language 
came into being, it has been making 
ready for the future, shedding needless 
grammatical complexities, enlarging its 
vocabulary, simplifying its spelling. 
The history of the language shows that 
it has been steadily tending toward di- 
rectness, both of syntax and of orthog- 
raphy, and that it has been doing its 
best to get rid of every peculiarity 
which might interfere with its effi- 
ciency. And yet this statement is mis- 
leading if it seems to suggest that the 
language itself had a consciousness of 
its own and could work its own will. 
Perhaps the better way to put this is to 
say that in every generation of those 
who speak English there have been men 
taking short-cuts, lopping off excres- 
cences, killing needless variations, and 
deliberately striving to make the lan- 
guage fitter for the work it has to do. 

Most of the contemporaries of these 
innovators gave little or no thought to 
the words they used, as the mass of 
mankind now cares little how it phrases 
its thoughts, so long as it is able to con- 
vey them with the least effort. But in 
so far as thé innovations of the few 
were useful, they were caught up by the 
many; and the language was thus bet- 


* EDITORIAL NOTE—In this article we have exactly reproduced the author’s own spelling. Ina 
few words, such as “altho” and “analog,” Professor Matthews differs from the Standard Dictionary, 


which is the authority usually followed in this office. 
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tered, generation after generation, by 
the venturesome acts of a succession of 
men who were in the habit of giving 
thought to their speech, and who were 
willing to take the trouble to seek its 
improvement. 

The force of a conspicuous example, 
and the influence of the tendency to 
imitate it, have been considered most 
interestingly by the French psycholo- 
gist, M. Tarde; and the result of his in- 
vestigations ought to be very encour- 
aging to all who desire to hasten along 
the improvement of the English lan- 
guage. If some one will only set the 
example here and there, others will fol- 
low it almost unconsciously; and in 
time the useful change will be accom- 
plished. And it is for the man who is 
taking a canter on his hobby to keep on 
setting this good example, even at the 
risk of making himself ridiculous in the 
eyes of the scoffers. He has always to 
reckon with those who are content with 
things as they are, and who, in Douglas 
Jerrold’s phrase, “refuse to look at 
the new moon, out of respect for that 
ancient institution, the old one.” 


REFORM, AND HOW IT COMES. 


There is comfort to be found in the 
belief that all reforms are inevitable. 
If a movement fails at last, it is because 
it deserved to fail; it was not truly a re- 
form. And a true reform does not come 
about merely because it is inevitable; it 
comes about because of the men who 
urge it, in season and out; who take it 
for a hobby, and who trot up and down, 
setting the example they wish others to 
follow. 

It is well to preach, no doubt, but it 
is better to practise; and those of us 
who are now striving to continue that 
simplification of the English language 
which has been going on ever since there 
was an English language, must be un- 
ceasing in good works and in good 
words. We must ourselves use the sim- 
plifications we advocate; and we must 
take every occasion to draw attention 
to what we are doing. We must not be 
afraid of repeating ourselves, since iter- 
ation and reiteration is the first duty of 
those who wish to win the attention of 
the careless multitude. We must say 
the same thing over and over again, not 


seven times only, but seventy times 
seven, if need be. 

Therein must be the excuse for the 
present writer in setting forth once 
more certain of the modifications of 
English which he believes to demand 
immediate attention. These modifica- 
tions he has already advocated here and 
there, in addresses, in magazines, and in 
books; and he expects to advocate them 
again, long after this paper shall have 
slipped into the swift oblivion of the 
back number. 


THE PLAGUE OF FOREIGN WORDS. 


He has, for example, written two or 
three times already on the advantage 
that the peoples who speak English 
would find in vigorously speaking Eng- 
lish only—that is to say, in eschewing 
foreign phrases and words. When we 
are tempted to use a foreign word, we 
ought to consider whether our exact 
meaning cannot be conveyed better by 
an English word. Nine.hundred and 
ninety-nine times out of a thousand we 
can find an English word—or at least a 
way of conveying our meaning in Eng- 
lish—more satisfactory to the over- 
whelming majority of those who read 
English only. They write clotéire when 
closure is ready for use, and when the 
French clotire is after all what we 
Americans know as “the previous 
question.” Why write employé, when 
there is employee formed logically and 
ready to be set over against employer? 

Our British cousins are worse sinners 
in this respect than we Americans are. 
They give a French pronunciation to 
trait and charade and hotel, even going 
so far as to write an hotel, because the h 
is silent in French. This seems illogi- 
eal, for if trait and charade and hotel are 
words needed in our language there is 
no reason why they should not be ac- 
cepted frankly as English, and there- 
fore pronounced as English. The pun 
in the title of a book of the late Dr. 
Doran evades us Americans, altho ob- 
vious enough to our kin across the sea. 
“Table Traits, with Something on 
Them,” is the title; and the author 
evidently meant traits to be pronounced 
trays—which was somewhat freakish, 
since the true French pronunciation 
would make the final s silent. 
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We need not go to the extreme fa- 
vored by some radicals when they 
sought to avoid, as far as might be, all 
words not of Teutonic descent. Our 
language is and ought to be hospitable, 
refreshing its vocabulary from all 
sources; and there is no good reason 
why we should refuse to make use of a 
word as thoroughly established in Eng- 
lish as preface, as those do who insist on 
preferring to it the rather pedantic 
foreword. But the time has come to 
spell technic in accord with music and 
politic, which formerly masqueraded in 
English as musique and politique. And 
the same taste which leads a careful 
writer to employ technic rather than 
technique is very likely also to induce 
him to speak of the revival of learn- 
mg as the renascence and not as the 
renaissance—this last form seeming to 
convey the false suggestion that this 
stimulating movement in art and in life 
was primarily French, whereas it was 
Italian rather, and indeed European. 


THE QUESTION OF EXOTIC PLURALS. 


The English language has adopted 
countless thousands of words from 
other languages dead and alive; and it 
is still enriching itself by borrowing 
from its neighbors as it discovers fresh 
needs. The immense majority of these 
words it has assimilated so thoroughly 
that their foreign origin is suspected by 
very few of those who use them unhesi- 
tatingly. But there are some of these 
foreign words which have not yet been 
accepted as wholly English, since they 
are still allowed to form their plurals 
according to the rules of the language 
from which they were taken, and not 
according to the far simpler habit of 
ovr English speech. 

Now this is an eccentricity for which 
there is no justification, especially as 
the overwhelming majority of those 
who speak English are not familiar 
with the grammatical usages of any 
other tongue than their own. There is 
really no doubt that cherub and criterion 
and formula and beau and medium and 
syllabus have been incorporated into 
our vocabulary; and there is therefore 
no logical reason why we should strive 
to retain for them the plurals they had 
in the language from which they have 
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been derived. There is a certain ab- 
surdity in the attempt to write cherubim 
and criteria and formule and beaux and 
media and syllabi, when it is more nat- 
ural to form the plurals of these needed 
words in accordance with the rules 
which govern the other words already 
taken over into English from Hebrew 
and Greek, Latin and French. 

One may help along the simplifica- 
tion of English by taking care, now and 
always, to use the plural form which is 
certain to establish itself sooner or 
later in the future. We can lend a hand 
to the inevitable process by setting a 
good example now and writing cherubs, 
criterions, formulas, beaus, mediums, and 
syllabuses—awkward as this last word 
may sound to some of us, altho we are 
all accustomed to omnibuses. And it 
should be admitted frankly that there 
are a few foreign plurals, alumni and 
bacteria and data, for example, so solidly 
established in English that it would be 
hopeless to seek to change them at this 
late day. 


“ ESTHETIC” OR “ ESTHETIC”? “ METRE” 
or “METER” ? 


Closely akin to this frank acceptance 
of the fact that certain foreign words 
have now been finally naturalized in 
English is the acceptance of another 
fact—that certain other words have 
carried over into English from Greek 
and Latin peculiarities of orthography 
not ini accord with the traditions of our 
own tongue. When we write esthetic, 
medieval, maneuver, we are vainly en- 
deavoring to import into English a 
double-vowel sign which is repugnant 
to English usage, and which the Eng- 
lish language has been constantly 
struggling to expel. We have already 
expelled it from economics and from 
tragedy—which used to be written 
economics and tragedy. There is no 
reason why the sign expelled from 
economics and tragedy should be allowed 
to linger any longer in esthetic, medieval, 
maneuver. Those who like to be encour- 
aged by an authority of accepted weight 
will be glad to note that the most re- 
cent American dictionaries, such as the 
Standard and the Century, give prefer- 
ence to the simpler form. 

The same authorities express their 
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preference for the terminal er rather 
than re in such words as theater and 
center. Here logic is in accord with his- 
tory, for the er spelling has the warrant 
of antiquity. And the spelling which 
is in accord with the pronunciation en- 
ables us to avoid such absurdities as we 
should land ourselves in if we spelled 
metre in one way and its compounds 
diameter and thermometer in another. 
The more swiftly we can cleanse our 
language from absurdities of this sort, 
the sooner will English be made fit for 
the great work before it. 

In both of the cases just cited, in the 
preference for meter over metre and of 
esthette over aesthetic, the new diction- 
aries are perhaps a little in advance of 
American usage generally, and far in 
advance of British usage. The editors 
of the Oxford Dictionary. have lacked 
the courage of their convictions in that 
they have failed to lend the weight of 
their authority to the simpler and more 
logical spellings which they have ad- 
mitted to their pages,.and which they, 
as students of the language, cannot 
deny to be more satisfactory. 


THE SUPERFLUOUS BRITISH “UU.” 


The British even cling to the unnec- 
essary u in honor and color, which seems 
to have been foolishly thrust in during 
the seventeenth century, and which we 
Americans cast out long ago. Now and 
again, it is true, we note with disgust 
that the snobbishness of some stationer 
injects the needless vowel into an in- 
vitation requesting the honour of our 
company. But this is but a sporadic 
anachronism; and the American atti- 
tude is revealed in the surprise of the 
Virginian in Mr. Owen Wister’s stri- 
king tale, when he had his atteniion 
called to the unforeseen possibility that 
honor could be spelled in any other way. 

Some of our cousins on the far side 
of the ocean rashly explain their affec- 
tion for this superfluous u on the 
ground that its inclusion explains the 
derivation of the word from the Latin, 
through the French. Even if this was 
true, it would be a poor excuse, for or- 
thography should have nothing to do 
with etvmology. But it is not true, as 
some of the words in which the British 
have inserted this misleading w are not 
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derived from either French or Latin— 
harbor, for example, and neighbor. 


A CURIOUS RESULT OF INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT. 


It is one of the interesting peculiari- 
ties of our complicated civilization that 
legislation intended to accomplish a 
special purpose often has results in di- 
rections entirely unforeseen. The 
defeat of the Armada, for example, 
has been traced to the Reformation, in 
that the abolition of Lent discouraged 
the fishing trade of England and threw 
the fishermen into the little fleet that 
harried the Spaniards to their doom. 
So the copyright act passed in 1891 
gave protection to such foreign books 
as were printed from type set in the 
United States; and as a result many 
books of British authorship are now 
manufactured in America and exported 
to England. Printed to supply the 
British market, they retain the archaic 
orthography which the British defend 
with a fierceness in proportion to the 
veakness of their position. And as 
these same books are also sold here, 
printed from the plates prepared for 
the British author, the eyes of Amer- 
ican readers are sometimes offended 
with gaol for jail and cyder for cider and 
waggon for wagon. 

Medieval as these spellings seem to 
us, they are to be seen sometimes even 
in books intended for use in our 
schools. As there is no danger that 
such freakish absurdities will appeal to 
the American schoolboy, there is pos- 
sibly an advantage in their casual ap- 
pearance, since they evoke comment, 
and thus afford fit occasion for explana- 
tion that there is no standard of spell- 
ing in English, and that usage has al- 
ways been shifting. 


THE GREAT PRINCIPLE OF SIMPLIFICATION. 


For ourselves, the sound rule to fol- 
low is that which has been governing 
the successive simplifications of Eng- 
lish orthography ever since the begin- 
ning of the language: when there is a 
choice between two spellings, prefer the 
shortest and the one which best repre- 
sents the pronunciation. Our present 
orthography is chaotic; and almost 
every sound that drops from our lips 
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may be represented in half a dozen dif- 
ferent ways. Nothing can be more 
casual and unscientific; and there is no 
difficulty in understanding the desire of 
the ardent advocates of phonetic re- 
form who would like to modify the 
alphabet and to make our spelling con- 
form vigorously to our pronunciation. 

But this last is one of the reforms 
which is not inevitable, because it is not 
truly a reform. Before any scheme of 
spelling exactly as we pronounce can 
get itself considered, the many millions 
who speak English would have to agree 
first always to pronounce every word in 
exactly the same way, and secondly 
never to alter this pronunciation in the 
future. These two conditions are both 
impossible and unadvisable. There is 
to-day the utmost divergence in pro- 
nunciation even among educated men; 
there always has been and there always 
will be. No two of us pronounce all our 
words exactly the same; and no one of 
us retains precisely the same pronun- 
ciation throughout his life. 

Altho any far-reaching scheme of so- 
called “ spelling-reform ” is foredoomed 
to failure, because of the healthy con- 
servatism of the peoples that speak 
English, there will continue to be in 
the future what there has always been 
in the past, a constant effort to cast 
out anomalies, to regularize, to simplify, 
to make the work easier, to make the 
language fitter for its future duties. 
And this modest progress toward a 
shifting goal we can each one of us aid 
by advocating and adopting ourselves 
not only the chief of the simplifications 
now fairly well established in American 
usage, but by showing our open-mind- 
edness toward those which ‘are now on 
trial. 

For example, that noble body of 
teachers, the National Educational As- 
sociation, one of the most powerful or- 
ganizations in the United States, has 
formally approved of certain simplified 
spellings; and these therefore have 
been employed by periodicals as digni- 
fied as the Educational Review, edited 
by President Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity. One of these simplified spell- 
ings is program, which is thus brought 
into harmony with its elder brother 
epigram. Another is tho, with its 
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cousin altho—two spellings already 
common in ordinary correspondence. A 
third is catalog, which is not unfamiliar, 
altho its analogs prolog and epilog may 
seem a little strange to unaccustomed 
eyes. 

There is no reason why every one of 
us who wishes to help along the good 
work should not avail himself of these 
briefer forms, not only saving time and 
trouble for himself, but indirectly ad- 
vancing the hour when it will be advi- 
sable to take the next step forward, and 
to.make an effort to rid the language of 
other and less obvious anomalies. 


CHANGES IN THE MEANING OF WORDS. 


Another fact in the history of the 
English language, quite as important 
and as interesting as this constant 
tending toward simplification, is that 
the meaning of a word is as subject to 
change as is its spelling. In the course 
of two or three centuries a word may so 
completely alter its significance that it 
comes to mean the exact opposite of 
what it once meant. T’o let, for example, 
only three hundred years ago, meant to 
prohibit. Hamlet threatens to make a 
ghost of any man that lets him—that is, 
interferes with him. 

Not only do words change their 
meanings, but they change their rela- 
tion to other words. In England, for 
example, a college is a component part 
of a university, whereas in the United 
States, of late years, college is the name 
we give to an institution supplying one 
kind of education, the old-fashioned 
course in the liberal arts which entitles 
a student to the bachelor’s degree; 
whereas wniversity is the name we are 
now giving to the institution where stu- 
dents, who have already taken the bac- 
calaureate degree, are carried further in 
their studies to fit them to be doctors 
of philosophy, or of medicine, and the 
like. 

This is a distinction which is now es- 
tablishing itself here in America, and 
which our British cousins are not likely 
to adopt, since their universities bear a 
wholly different relation to their col- 
leges. The distinction is novel, no 
doubt, and it is being established to 
meet a new need for describing a new 
thing. 
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Another distinction, the necessity for 
which will be felt more and more, is 
pretty sure to establish itself in the 
future. This new distinction is the re- 
sult of the strange fact that the race 
which speaks English is not one na- 
tion, that there is no wholly satisfac- 
tory word to designate the race as a 
whole—for Anglo-Saxon is both narrow 
and inexact—and that the words ordi- 
narily used to designate the two chief 
nations of this wide-spread race are not 
accurate. American is not an adjective 
to which the people of the United 
States can lay exclusive claim, and Eng- 
lish is not an adjective broad enough to 
include the Scots and the Irish. 


AMERICA’S SHARE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The race as a whole, however diverse 
in origin its component elements may 
be, inherits the right to the English 
language, to English literature, and to 
English law; and if we cannot quite ac- 
curately term it the English race, we 
can at least call it the Hnglish-speaking 
race. Awkward and cumbrous as the 
epithet is, it is probably the best avail- 
able. 

But the phrase English literature 
ought to be held to include all the lit- 
erature that has been written in the 
English language, whatever its author- 
ship, Scottish or Irish, American or 
Australian. English literature is one 
and indivisible; and Hawthorne and 
Poe contributed to it as well as Thack- 
eray and Stevenson. This fact was rec- 
ognized by Mr. John Morley when he 
asked Mr. James to write a life of Haw- 
thorne for the series of “ English Men 
of Letters.” 

Yet we all know that the work of our 
American authors differs not a little 
from that produced by writers in Great 
Britain and Ireland; and we seem to 
be agreed to admit-that there is such a 
thing as “ American literature,” altho 
we are proud to claim that it is a branch 
of English literature. Then, when we 
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wish to contrast this American litera- 
ture produced in the United States with 
the other branch of English literature 
now being produced to-day in Great 
Britain, what can we call this other 
branch except British literature? And 
to call it British has the further advan- 
tage of not seeming to exclude the wri- 
tings of the Irish and the Scots, who, 
of course, are British, but are not Eng- 
lish, even tho they use the English 
language as we do. 

There are frequent protests in the 
London papers from Scotsmen and 
Irishmen against the habit of speaking 
carelessly of the Hnglish army, for in- 
stance. Since by law the realm is that 
of Great Britain and Ireland, they in- 
sist that the proper adjective is the 
British army, as it is recruited not from 
England alone, but from the British 
Empire. 

We Americans may well protest 
against any consideration of - English 
literature which excludes the share of 
American authors; and we can make 
clearer our claim to the English litera- 
ture of the past if we accustom our- 
selves to apply the adjective British to 
that division of English literature 
which is now being produced in the 
British Empire. 

What we ought all to strive to accom- 
plish is not so much the acceptance of 
all these modifications of usage ani 
simplifications of spelling, or even of 
any of them, but rather to induce the 
frame of mind which leads to a calm 
consideration of the advantages and 
disadvantages of each proposed amend- 
ment. We need to make it clear to 
everybody that the English language is 
not dead, but alive, that it is growing 
and changing, that its syntax, its vo- 
cabulary, and its orthography are not 
and ought not to be in the twentieth 
century what they were in the eigh- 
teenth, that many alterations are cer- 
tain to come in the future, and that we 
ean each of us help in the good work. 





THE WORKER’S GUERDON. 
Expect nor fame, nor gold, nor any praise— 
The world puts not its meed in every hand ; 
Work on, and still be thankful all thy days 
If even one shall see and understand ! 


Frank Preston Smart. 
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A VALENTINE. 
Cupip’s arrows all are tipt 
With kisses, and you know 
He is fairly well equipt 
And boasts a well-strung bow. 


Quick of eye and true of aim, 
He wanders far and wide; 
Hearts alone are all his game, 
And Love his only guide. 


Have a care then how you tread 
The garden paths to-day, 

Lest an arrow swiftly sped 
Should find you on its way. 


I have sent him forth to get 
The heart for which I pine; 

When he brings it I shall let 
Him put it close to mine. 


So I warn you, have a care; 
But if you choose to be 
Just as brave as you are fair, 
Then you belong to me! 
Frank Dempster Sherman. 





THE GIRLS WHO WERE MY 
HORSES. 

Tue girls who were my horses when I 
was a boy at school 

Have grown up tall and elegant and just 
a trifle cool. 

Their costumes come from Paris, from 
London speech and tone, 

The way each holds her head bespeaks 
a queen upon a throne. 

My heart leaps up when it beholds a 
rainbow in the sky, 

But when it sees the Marchmont girls it 
leaps ten times as high; 

And then it pumps and throbs and thumps 
and makes me feel a fool 

In the presence of the horses that I 
used to drive at school! 


I used to shout and yell at them: “ Git ep 
there, Nell, git ep!” 

We started from the school-house door 
and pelted down the step. 

We galloped full lick through the gate 
and homeward like the blast; 

The boys and girls flew off from us like 

dead leaves as we passed, 


And some would shriek, “ A runaway! 
Hey, Howard! Look out, How!” 

(There doesn’t seem much danger of a 
like occurrence now!) 

And then I ealled, “Whoa! Steady, 
girl!” and reined in at the pool, 

And audibly my horses drank—as horses 
do at school. 


And then I patted Nellie, and ‘touched 
up Kate again 

(Good heavens! how I wish my strength 
was as the strength of ten— 

I mean the prowess that I had when I 
was ten years old), 

And off we trotted over leagues of dan- 
delion gold. 

My whip I snapped, my lines I slapped, 
fast went each plunging steed. 

Alas, what supplication now would either 
of them heed? 

Perhaps they never were “ well broke,” 
for Kate kicked like a mule, 

While Nellie shied like fury when I 
drove them back from school. 


Now, all ye little ten-year-olds, who with 
a team would thrive, 

Remember you must own the pair and 
you yourself must drive. 

If Riches take the reins from you, or 
Fashion sets the pace, 

My poor pedestrian, their dust will set- 
tle on your face. 

Still, if one cannot own a nag, it’s possi- 
ble, of course, 

That Kate or Nell may condescend to let 
me be the horse. 

Hip, hip hurray! And yet, ah stay! Do 
ladies, as a rule, 

Consent to drive the driver who drove 
them when at school ? 

Ethelwyn Wetherald. 





HEARTS ON ’CHANGE. 
No ‘longer knight who favor sues 
At beauty’s shrine his charger mounts, 
And, boldly trusting to his thews, 
He conquests by his daring counts. 
Such antiquated tactics now 
The cautious noble scion shirks; 
He studies Bradstreet, makes a vow, 
And sends the fair a tome of 
“ Burke’s ”! 
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His ’scutcheon and his pedigree 

Are worth so much, in Yankee cents; 
She figures out by rule of three, 

And lumps it with his dwindled rents. 
So much for royal favor—thus 

She estimates, while pater smirks; 
And love counts minus, title plus, 

As she dips deeply into “ Burke’s ”! 


He traffies well, whose ancestors 
For ages loathed the taint of “trade”; 
When caste loomed high o’er barter’s 
laws, 
And blue blood mated in its grade. 
But days degenerate have dawned, 
With codes less rigid than the kirk’s, 
And shop-won dollars, erstwhile scorned, 
Now find affinities in “ Burke’s”! 


ENVOY. 
O Prince, have pity on our fair; 
Bear ye with Mammon and its works; 
Columbia’s daughters, grant them share 
Of happiness—in spite of “ Burke’s”! 
John James Davies. 





STRENUOSITY. 
THERE is no royal road, they say, 
To learning or success, 
Yet such a road we’ve found to-day, 
I think you must confess; 
No longer now, my friend, you’ve need 
Of sense or vigorosity; 
For any fool can now succeed 
By means of strenuosity. 


You are not called upon or meant 
To show that you have brains; 
Indeed, ’twould prove a detriment 
And wasting of your pains; 
Instead, just grit your teeth and rush 
Around with mad velocity, 
And every one will ery, “ Oh, my, 
What splendid strenuosity!” 


Would you be made a diplomat? 
Would you be made a judge? 
Well, verbum sapienti sat. 
All else, my lad is fudge! 
Think not to count on merit or 
On work or on precocity; 
Nay, nay, that day has passed away— 
Hurrah for strenuosity! 
William Wallace Whiteloek. 





A BALLADE OF THE MODERN 


FLAT 


Ours was a happy home before 
Improvements made their fell ingres- 
sion. 
Now comfort bides with us no more; 
“ Conveniences” are our obsession, 
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Their number grows in mad succession; 
Each day a new one is our quest. 

Our greatest boast is their possession; 
But unimproved we were more blest! 


The telephone! “An awful bore,” 
Quoth John, most civil in expression, 
“TI shan’t be home to dinner, for 
The judge has called an evening ses- 
sion.” 
The telephone! In deep depression 
I hear of friends the vapidest: 
“May I come ’round? I’ve a confession.” 
Ah, unimproved we were more blest! 


All night beyond my chamber door 
The elevators’ shrill procession; 

All night hot water’s ill-timed roar 
From pipes that never know suppres- 


sion; 
The untipped hall-boy’s fierce aggres- 
sion, 
mail-chute’s hidden clog 
pest 
Against which vain is intercession— 
Ah, unimproved we were more blest! 





each 


The 


ENVOY. 


Ah, Prince, it is an old concession— 
Who gains belongings loses rest. 
Myself, I long for retrogression, 
For unimproved we were more blest! 
Katherine Hoffman. 





AN OPEN LETTER. 


St. VALENTINE, 
Dear Sir, 
On this your day 
I very humbly beg, at Love’s sugges- 
tion, 
A little help, and, incidentally, may 
I ask a question ? 


As it’s well known that saints are made, 
not born, 
When you were young and vigorous 
and pleasing, 
Prithee, good sir, didst ever go forlorn 
At a girl’s teasing ? 


If not, why have we striven all these 
years, 
With dainty gifts this day to show our 
passion ? 
Cleft-hearts and arrows? Really, it ap- 
pears 
You set the fashion. 


I think you knew the witchery that lics 
In pouting lips—no saint but has been 
human; 
No doubt you, too, were tangled in the 
eyes 
Of tantalizing woman. 
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And so I beg that you will grant the 


prayer 
Of a despondent and despairing sin- 
ner; 


You know their ways—(excuse slang) 
“vou’ve been there”; 
How shall I win her? 


Just a suggestion—what to do or say— 
Shall I be bold or bashful or contrary ? 
St. Valentine, be kind, this fourteenth 
day 
Of February. 
Theodosia Garrison. 





PANAMA FORESHADOWED. 
“Tne time will come,” the aged Goethe 
said, 
With eyes prophetic gazing ’cross the 
sea— 
“The time will come, and soon, when 
there will be ‘ 
A shining highway which great ships will 
tread, 
And two vast seas, long parted, will be 
wed 
And mingle each with each eternally. 
America’s the triumph—but this head 
Will then be lying with the quiet dead.” 


O Poet, Prophet, Reader of the years! 
Look down and bless from thy high 
place and far 
The glorious deed thou saw’st with 
prescient sight, 
Our country’s honest efforts, hopes, and 
fears, 
Our steadfast people, strong in peace 
or war, 
Our brave young nation beating to- 
ward the light. 
Alice D. Baukhage. 





A BALLADE OF BROADWAY. 


Here are life’s pleasures and its woes; 
All sorts of scenes are here portrayed; 
To some the tide of favor flows, 
And some with griefs are overweighed. 
See, some in tatters are arrayed, 
And some in colors rich and gay; 
Here fortunes rise and fortunes fade— 
A wondrous pageant is Broadway! 


The passing throng its interest shows, 
And here the critics’ feet are stayed; 
The beggars loiter and the beaus; 

And so the endless play is played, 
Commingled e’er of light and shade; 
Day’s turned to night and night to day, 

And tinsel touches with brocade— 
A wondrous pageant is Broadway! 


ETCHINGS. 





Lo, here a flash of color glows, 
A merry troupe in masquerade, 
And there a whining outcast goes, 
Or wary pilferer, unafraid; 
Here, those whom fate has scourged 
and flayed, 
And there, content and cheerful ay, 
Those who in flowery paths have 
strayed— 
A wondrous pageant is Broadway! 


ENVOY. 


Prince, join the Strand’s wide prome- 
nade, - 
Or on the Bois make your display; 
Here’s life enough for man or maid— 
A wondrous pageant is Broadway! 


Nathan M. Levy. 





ON ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Tuts day at sunrise, when along my eaves 
THlung weapons of the war-king, keenly 


bright— 
Dagger and pike and spear—whose every 
point 


Outrayed an icy nimbus of the light, 
I east a wish for you upon the crest 
Of February’s wind, that it might 
bring 
You fragrances of coming chestnut 
bloom 
And dim forecastings of the unblown 
spring. 


I wished that it might whisper of a time 
When, crimson-pink, shall burn the 
redbud tree, 
As April at the frosty gates of March 
Peeps up, a-tiptoe, with her golden key 
And lets the bluets and the white-hearts 
in, 
And all the cavaleade of romping days, 
To pelt the dogwood with a gust of 
stars 
And stir the sullen marshes to a blaze. 


I wished a dream of wet, blown cherry 
buds 
Should ease away the blight of winter’s 
pain 
And bring, in sweet suggestion, to your 
soul 
The rapture of an April twilight rain; 
And while your pulses quivered with the 
charm 
Of Naturehood’s arousing, soon to be, 
I prayed that through the weftage of the 
dream 
Might run a_= subtle 
thought of me. 
Harriet Whitney Durbin. 


thread—the 












The Wallace Collection. 


BY WALTER JENNEY SMITH. 


LONDON’S GREAT NEW ART GALLERY, HERTFORD HOUSE, 
WHICH CONTAINS THE MOST WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF 
PAINTINGS AND ART TREASURES EVER BEQUEATHED TO THE 


PUBLIC BY A PRIVATE OWNER. 


OW and again we read that the 
death of some recluse has re- 
vealed great treasure in a house which 
was commonplace but for the air of 
mystery that secrecy confers. In the 
bare sleeping-room a box of securities 
has been found, or in the unsightly 
cellar an old bag has poured forth a 
stream of gold coins; and it all seems 
very romantic and picturesque. 

In London, not long ago, a house, not 
small or poor, to be sure, but ordinary 
and uninspiring almost to dinginess, 
opened to reveal more wonders than all 
the misers’ hoards of all the ages— 
wonders of carved bronze and ivory, of 
painted canvas, of cunningly wrought 
silver. The Wallace Collection, the 
greatest artistic gift ever committed at 
one time to the custody of a nation, had 
lain for years in Hertford House, on 
Manchester Square. And Hertford 
House—well, the noble Hertfords and 
the simpler Thackerays have contended 
that the Marquis of Steyne was not 
drawn from the fourth Marquis of 
Hertford; and perhaps the description 
of Gaunt House, the town dwelling of 
the noble lord who was the patron of 
all the arts and the pursuer of all the 
pleasures in “ Vanity Fair” merely 
happens to fit Hertford House to a cer- 
tain extent. 


MY LORD STEYNE’S PALACE. 


“All the world knows,” wrote the 
inimitable chronicler of the _little- 
nesses of the great, more than half a 
century ago, “that Lord Steyne’s town 
palace stands in Gaunt Square, out of 
which Great Gaunt Street leads. 
Gaunt House occupies nearly a side of 
the square. The remaining three sides 


are composed of mansions that have 
passed away into dowagerism—tall, 
dark houses with window-frames of 
stone, or picked out with a lighter red. 
Little light seems to be behind those 
lean, comfortless casements now; and 
hospitality to have passed away from 
those doors as much as the laced 
lackeys and link-boys of old times, who 
used to put out their torches in the 
blank iron extinguishers that still flank 
the lamps over the steps. It has a 
dreary look—nor is my Lord Steyne’s 
palace less dreary.” 

However unintentional the resem- 
blance between the distinguished friend 
of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley and the last 
Marquis of Hertford, there is a striking 
one, atmospherically at least, between 
the great, drab house where the 
sprightly Becky won her most glorious 
social triumph and that where the 
noble Wallace collection is stored. 

The collection was founded by the 
third Marquis of Hertford, continued 
by the fourth marquis, and reorganized 
and greatly enlarged by Sir Richard 
Wallace, who is understood to have 
been the son of the fourth marquis. 
Sir Richard’s widow, who died in 1897, 
bequeathed it to the British nation. 


THE BEQUEST TO THE NATION. 


The government, upon first apprisal 
of its good fortune, was lukewarm. Its 
gratitude was perfunctory and non- 
committal until it had made its investi- 
gations. So rapidly does the fame of 
connoisseurs and amateurs of art perish 
that a good many people had forgotten 
what collecting zeal distinguished the 
Marquises of Hertford and the inher- 
itor of their treasures. And the exterior 
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THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 





of Hertford House was in no sense 





a reminder to their lagging mem- 
ories ; the splendors of some of the 
gorgeous Park Lane palaces of 
South African potentates seemed 
to hold out greater promise in pic- 
ture-gallery and curio cabinet. 

Probably the committee sent to 
inspect and report upon the gift 
yawned as it undertook its labors. 
But what did it find? The dingy 
old mansion housed the most no- 
table collection of pictures, of mar- 
bles, bronzes, ivories, illuminations, 
and art objects, ever made privately. 
Its contents were valued at the 
huge sum of four million pounds. 
Here were such English pictures 
as made the National Gallery gasp 
with surprise and envy; such 
French ones as only the Louvre 
could surpass, and that not at all 
points; such Sevres as only King 
Edward at Windsor Castle and 
Buckingham Palace could rival; 
such clocks, candelabra, and orna- 
ments as no other single collection 
could show. All apathy on the 
part of the beneficiary under Lady 
Wallace’s will vanished. A great 
eothusiasm took its place, and 
there was hasting to see how the 
terms of the bequest might be most 
rapidly fulfilled or how most ad- 
vantageously modified. 

The only conspicuous modifica- 
tion has resulted rather well. 
Lady Wallace had directed that the 
collection should be removed from 
Hertford House to a gallery of the 
nation’s providing within four 
years. But the consent of the 
only other possible claimant was 



































obtained to keep it in Hertford 
House, the private and domestic as- 
pects of the mansions being re- 
moved. So that in the rooms 
where, perhaps, Becky Sharp 
brought tears to Lady Steyne’s eyes 
with her singing of Mozart, and light to 
his lordship’s and his guests’ by her 
rendering of “ The Rose upon my Bal- 
cony *-—in those very rooms it may be 
that eager-eyed young art students will 
pause reverently before adored can- 
vases, and conscientious tourists rush, 
catalogue in hand, among the Louis 
5M 


“THE MUSKETEER,” BY J. L. E. MEISSONIER (1815- 


1891)—THERE ARE SIXTEEN MEISSONIERS IN 
THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 


From a photograph by Mansell, London. 


Quatorze screens and the Louis Quinze 
tapestries. 

STORIES OF SIR RICHARD WALLACE. 

So effectually has the domestic aspect 
of the mansion been changed that al- 
ready there are complaints concerning 
the shop-like stiffness of the arrange- 
ments of the treasures at Hertford 
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“ INNOCENCE,” BY JEAN BAPTISTE GREUZE (1725-1805)—THERE ARE AT HERTFORD HOUSE TWENTY- 
ONE EXAMPLES OF GREUZE, THE LARGEST SINGLE COLLECTION OF THE FRENCH MASTER’S WORK. 


House. That their original owners did 
not believe in too formal and set a 
fashion of display is seen by a descrip- 
tion of a visit to Lord Hertford’s Paris 
house, given in a letter of Lady East- 
lake—whose husband was president of 
the Royal Academy from 1850 to 1865, 
succeeding Sir Martin Shee—written 
forty years ago. Sir Richard Wallace, 
then merely Mr. Wallace, was the 
cicerone. First he took the guests into 
a floor kept for the display of spare 
furniture. In the center of one room 
a platform had been erected for the 
clocks, of which there were many, all 


of remarkable beauty and value. As for 
the “spare” furniture, Lady Eastlake 
called it priceless, “such things as 
would adorn, and have adorned, royal 
chambers in the most luxurious times.” 

At this time Lord Hertford was liv- 
ing on one of the noisiest of the boule- 
vards in a tiny entresol, finding it too 
much of a bore to move into his mag- 
nificent apartments. Here young Mr. 
Wallace worked “as hard as a dray- 
man,” declared Lady Eastlake, in lift- 
ing to an easel and displaying a series 
of pictures which were piled upon the 
floor. They were of great value and 
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beauty, and even in that day Lady 
Eastlake computed that they would 
easily bring fifty thousand pounds at a 


public sale. 
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under his arm a small canvas. It was 
Terburg’s “ Peace of Miinster,” one of 


the masterpieces of Dutch seventeenth- 
century art, an almost priceless picture. 


















































“GRIEF,” BY JEAN BAPTISTE GREUZE—THIS IS 


SENTIMENTAL GIRLISH FIGURES THAT GREUZE DELIGHTED IN PAINTING. 


Sir Richard did not always find peo- 
ple so appreciative as the visitor to 
Paris. There is a story to the effect 
that one day in later life, after he had 
fallen heir to the collection and had 
added to it on his own account, he ap- 
proached the National Gallery bearing 


A CHARACTERISTIC SPECIMEN OF THE FANCIFUL, 








But Sir Richard was shabbily dressed, 
and the director whom he approached 
snubbed him for his pains—until he 
was enlightened as to the identity of 
his caller and the value of the gift 
which that gentleman was proposing to 
make the nation. “The Peace of 
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Miinster ” is now 
one of the treas- 
ures of the Na- 
tional Gallery. 


FROM WATTEAU TO 
MEISSONIER,. 


In one field in 
which the public 
galleries in Great 
Britain have been 
lacking, the Wal- 
lace Collection 
is particularly 
strong. This is 
the work of the 
French school of 
the eighteenth 
century. Three of 
the galleries on 
the second floor, 
the grand stair- 
case leading to it, 
and the vestibule 
at the head of 
this, are all given 
up to the works 
of the masters of 
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THE LATE SIR RICHARD WALLACE, 
From the portrait by W. R. Symonds. 





this period and 
race. Here are 
Greuzes, Wat- 
teaus, Bouchers, 
Paters, Lancrets, 
Nattiers. Nine of 
the charming, 
half -spiritualized 
pictures of gal- 
lantry and frivol- 
ity in which Wat- 
teau excelled are 
here. Here also is 
the largest. collec- 
tion of Greuzes 
anywhere in the 
world, two being 
portraits, and 
nineteen the sen- 
timental, fanci- 
ful, single figures 
in which the art- 
ist delighted to 
depict a sort of 
witching imma- 
turity. The Wal- 
lace Collection 
also surpasses 






































A LOUIS XVI TABLE OF SATINWOOD AND PURPLEWOOD, WITH MOUNTS AND ORNAMENTS OF GILT BRONZE 


—ON THE TABLE ARE TWO GILT BRONZE CANDELABRA, BRONZE 


STATUETTES OF THE INFANT 


BACCHUS AND CUPID, AND AN ELABORATE GILT BRONZE CLOCK. 
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even the Louvre in the number and the _ have also been remarkably deficient in 
characteristic quality of its Bouchers, examples of French art of the nine- 
twenty-two examples of the French teenth century, especially that of the 









































“MRS. BRADDYLL,” BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS (1723-1792)—THERE ARE TWELVE EXAMPLES OF 
“sIR JOSHUA” IN THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 


From a photograph by Mansell, London. 


painter’s vivid, highly decorative art Barbizon school. To a certain extent the 
being found here—found in very happy newly opened halls will supply this lack. 
See siayeo sabre tea oo ot Rog 
conjunction with the furniture, tapes- There is, to be sure, no Millet in the 
tries, and bijouterie of his time. Wallace Collection, and only one Corot. 
English galleries, public or private, But this is the first Corot to be found 
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AN OLD FRENCH SHIELD WITH ELABORATE DECORATIONS, IN THE WALLACE COLLECTION OF 
ARMS AND ARMOR. 


in any national gallery in the United 
Kingdom, though the municipal gallery 
at Glasgow boasts one. There are two 
characteristic Troyons—cattle pictures, 
showing the deep, idyllic landscape in 
which he excelled. The paintings and 
water-colors of Decamps form a notable 
group—the largest and finest assem- 
blage of them to be found anywhere, 
twenty-eight pictures representing the 
artist in all the poetic splendor of his 
French orientalism. 

Most of Meissonier’s paintings are 
in private collections in France, Eng- 
land, Belgium, and the United States. 
The Wallace Collection opens to the 


public a chance to study sixteen of the 
finest examples of the work of this 
greatest of French “small masters.” 
On canvases the largest of which are 
scarcely more than a foot high, he de- 
picts with brilliant and accurate detail 
the most stirring of scenes. Here, on a 
ten-inch background, swaggers a mus- 
keteer, as dashing and daredevil as the 
Gascon youth himself -who rode so 
boldly into Paris. and entered so joy- 
ously into the contests between the 
king’s guards and those of the great 
cardinal. There, on a sheet not so large 
as the cover of an atlas, Napoleon and 
his staff live before you; there soldiers 
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gamble, and there again a cavalcade century is not very numerous, but it in- 
pauses at a roadside inn. cludes some fine canvases. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is better shown in the Na- 
tional Gallery. Much of Gainsborough’s 

The representation of the English best work is also there, as well as in the 
portrait-painters of the eighteenth National Gallery of Scotland, and in 


THE GREAT ENGLISH PORTRAIT-PAINTERS. 
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“THE SMILING CAVALIER,” BY FRANS HALS (1580-1666), ONE OF THE GREAT TREASURES 
OF THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 
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the galleries at Hampton Court. 
Romney’s finest pictures are largely 
scattered in private collections, though 
the National Gallery has a fair showing 
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men by picturing whom the greatest 
school of English portrait-painters won 
renown, and upon whom, in turn, their 
brushes conferred a lasting name. 









































“THE COUNTESS BLESSINGTON,” BY SIR THOMAS LAWRFNCE—OF THE THREE LAWRENCES IN THE 
WALLACE COLLECTION, THIS AND THE PORTRAIT OF MISS SIDDONS ARE NOTABLY 
FINE EXAMPLES. 


of them; several of his masterpieces are 
in America, George Gould, Senator 
Clark, and Stanford White all having 
valuable examples of his work. But, 
taking it as a whole, the Wallace Col- 
lection has a very respectable showing 
of the lovely ladies and gallant gentle- 


There is the often engraved Mrs. 
Braddyll of Sir Joshua. There is Law- 
rence’s glowing, lovely Countess Bless- 
ington. Gainsborough and Romney 
both have portraits of “ Perdita,” that 
lovely young actress who had to learn 
through experience how brief and un- 



































DAGGER OF KING 
OF FRANCE, IN THE WAI- 
LACE COLLECTION OF 
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certain was the favor of 





kings, and who, finding her 
profession closed to her after 
her royal lover cast her off, 
wrote under the name of the 
character in which he had 
first seen and admired her. 


PAINTINGS BY THE OLDER 
MASTERS. 


Nor is the collection poor 
in works of the older mas- 
ters. There is one picture 
by Frans Hals, that incom- 
parable portrayer of the 
passing aspects of the life of 
his day, the first 
great Dutch 
painter of the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury. There are 
eleven by Frans 
Hals’ younger 
and still greater 
contemporary, 
the artist who 
seemed to have 
caught the 
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acter, but des- 
tiny, in his por- 
traits — Rem- 












| brandt van Ryn. 
“| There are also 

eleven of the canvases of 

| the great Flemish artist 
whose career coin- 
eided partly with 
these great Dutch 
painters, Rubens; 
all of them sur- 
charged with vig- 
or, palpitating 
with color, as the 
manner of this 
artist was. 

There are five 
pictures by Ru- 
bens’ one-time 
pupil, Vandyke. 
There are also 
eight portraits as- 
cribed to the great 
Spanish portrait- 
painter of the 
seventeenth cen- 





HENRI IV 


ARMS AND ARMOR. 


“PERDITA” (PORTRAIT OF MRS. ROBINSON), BY GEORGE ROM- 
NEY (1734-1802)—rHIs IS THE ONLY ROMNEY IN 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 


tury, Velasquez, though some are ad- 
mittedly of doubtful authenticity. 


THE TREASURES OF DEAD KINGS AND 
QUEENS. 


But the pictures are only part of the 
treasure opened to the world with the 
gift of Lady Wallaee to Great Britain. 
Scarcely anything on which artists and 
artificers ever wrought is lacking here. 
There is furniture from royal palaces, 
mirrors in which the beauties of the 
wickedest courts in history surveyed 
their charms, writing-cases which kings 
used—there is one of velvet on which, 
perhaps, Louis the Grand penned billets 
doux to La Valliére; at any rate, it 
belonged to that monarch, and the 
royal coat of arms is embroidered in the 
center. There is every variety of snuff- 
box and of bonbonniére from which a 
grandee ever took his snuff or a grande 
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dame her sweetmeats; boxes of gold and 
silver, chased and enameled and 
jeweled. There are lances and suits of 


their dauntless breasts as they rode 
forth after dragons or the imprisoners 
of fair ladies. 









































“PERDITA” (PORTRAIT OF MRS. ROBINSON), BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH (1727-1788)—THERE ARE 
ONLY TWO GAINSBOROUGHS IN THE WALLACE COLLECTION, BUT THIS FAMOUS PORTRAIT 
IS ONE OF THE ARTIST'S MASTERPIECES. 


From a photograph by Mansell, Loneon. 


armor—daggers with which wise kings 
walked among their courtiers in the 
dissimulating days of old, mighty 
shields with which knights protected 


Little indeed that art has given to 
the world is unrepresented in the great 
collection housed in the dingy old man- 
sion of the Hertfords. 
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The Most Uneasy Throne in Europe. 


BY FRITZ CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY SITUATION OF THE KINGDOM OF SERVIA, 
WHICH MAY AT PRESENT BE SAID TO BE BOYCOTTED BY ALL 


THE CIVILIZED POWERS. 


HE kingdom of Servia is at present 
in a strange and awkward posi- 
tion. Its sovereign, Peter Karageorge- 
vitch, is under the ban of the civilized 
world. He is ostracized by every one of 
his brother monarchs of Europe, who 
decline any kind of intercourse with 
him, and is held up to universal ob- 
loquy. His cloth—by which is meant 
the uniform of his army—is proscribed 
by foreign governments as a costume 
for Servian officers at state and cere- 
monial functions which they may hap- 
pen to attend while abroad. 

The reason for this treatment of 
King Peter is his failure to disassociate 
himself from the assassins of his prede- 
cessor on the Servian throne. The late 
King Alexander was not a very savory 
personage, and his consort was a woman 
of more than questionable antecedents. 
But the circumstances of their assas- 
sination were of such a particularly sav- 
age and frightful character that the 
most intense indignation against the 
perpetrators of the crime was excited 
on both sides of the Atlantic. When 
the murderers proceeded to proclaim 
Peter Karageorgevitch as king, he was 
madé to understand that before any 
foreign government could entertain the 
ordinary diplomatic relations with him, 
he must clear himself of the imputa- 
tion of having been the instigator of 
the outrage, or a party to it. It was in- 
timated that the only way that he could 
do this was by at once severing all rela- 
tions with the officers who had taken 
part in the massacre, and depriving 
them of their commissions; and that if 
he did not bring them to justice, at 
any rate he should exile them from the 
kingdom. 

King Peter has, however, failed to 
comply with the recommendations con- 


veyed to him by the Emperors of Aus- 
tria, Germany, and Russia, as well as by 
King Edward. He remains surrounded 
by the very men whose hands are 
stained with the blood of his ill-fated 
predecessor, and they continue to oc- 
cupy the highest offices in the govern- 
ment and at his court, exercising a pre- 
dominant influence over his policy. 

The only natural inference is that 
the assassins of King Alexander hold 
Peter in their power, and that they 
possess documentary evidence of his 
complicity in their crime, which they 
have threatened to make known to the 
world in the event of his turning his 
back upon them. And thus he remains 
terrorized by these men, who are his 
masters; despised by his subjects, who 
regard him as a mere puppet; and cold- 
shouldered to such an extent by his 
fellow monarchs that all the European 
sovereigns have withdrawn their min- 
isters from the court of Belgrade. 
Only minor diplomatic and consular 
officials have been left there to carry 
on the current business with the gov- 
ernment departments, with special in- 
structions to remain entirely aloof from 
the court. 

Peter is a cruel disappointment, even 
to the friends whom he made prior to 
becoming “King of Servia. True, he 
comes from a family in whose annals 
assassination plays a frequent and im- 
portant réle. His father, who for a 
short time had ruled at Belgrade as 
Hospodar of Servia, instigated the 
murder of Prince Milosh Obrenovitch, 
his successor on the throne. The fact 
was established in the Hungarian 


courts, and old Karageorgevitch, in 
consequence, was expelled from the 
Dual Empire in whieh he had sought 
refuge after his banishment from his 
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turbulent little country. He found 
shelter in France, and there his sons, 
Peter and Arséne, were brought up, the 
elder receiving his training at the fa- 
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Princess Zorka of Montenegro. His 
wife, a very charming woman, died 
some years ago, leaving him with a 
daughter and two sons. From the time 
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THE CHILDREN OF KING PETER OF SERVIA—-GEORGE, CROWN PRINCE OF SERVIA, AGED SIXTEEN ; 
PRINCE ALEXANDER, AGED FIFTEEN ; AND PRINCESS HELEN, AGED NINETEEN. 


mous military college of St. Cyr, which 
is the French counterpart of West 
Point. 

Prince Peter served in the French 
army throughout the war with Ger- 
many in 1870 and 1871, with so much 
distinction that he was promoted on 
the battlefield to a captaincy, and dec- 
orated with the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. Subsequently he married 


of their mother’s death until their 
father became King of Servia, the 
three children were under the care of 
their mother’s sister, the Grand Duch- 
ess Peter of Russia, who had them edu- 
vated in St. Petersburg. It was not 
without reluctance that their relatives 
in Russia allowed them to join their 
father at Belgrade, owing to the inse- 
curity, not merely of his throne, but of 


















































THE MOST UNEASY THRONE IN EUROPE. 
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PETER KARAGEORGEVITCH, KING OF SERVIA, WHO HAS BEEN BOYCOTTED, AS IT WERE, BY ALL THE 
CIVILIZED POWERS ON ACCOUNT OF HIS FAILURE TO DISASSOCIATE HIMSELF FROM THE 
MURDERERS OF HIS PREDECESSOR, THE LATE KING ALEXANDER. 


his very life, and to the evil character 
of his present surroundings. 

The crown prince is now of age, ac- 
cording to the terms of the Servian 
constitution, and it has been reported 
that King Peter finds his position so 
uncomfortable that he desires to abdi- 





cate in favor of his son, and to return 
to his quiet home at Geneva, where he 
spent the twelve years intervening be- 
tween the loss of his wife and his sud- 
den accession to a blood-stained throne, 
living the life of a student in the most 
unobtrusive, democratic, and econom- 
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ical fashion. He was very happy there, 
and since he took up his residence at 
Belgrade he has made no secret of the 
fact that he bitterly regrets his peace- 
ful days on the shores of Lake Leman. 

Within the last few -weeks the king 
has appealed to President Roosevelt, 
through the American ambassador at 
Berlin, for a resumption of diplomatic 
relations between Servia and_ the 
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United States. It would be a matter - 
for regret if this government were to 
yield to his entreaty, as long as-he fails 
to comply with the demand made upon 
him by the other great powers—that he 
should disassociate himself from the 
murderers of King Alexander, in order 
to clear his name of all suspicion of be- 
ing a party to one of the most shocking 
tragedies of modern times. 


The Waterloo of Mrs. McCormack Dunn. 


HOW MILLICENT DUNN, ALIAS MILLY, BROUGHT RUIN TO HER MOTHER'S HIGHEST 
AMBITION. 
BY ANNE OHAGAN. 
I said with the school-teacher crispness 


RS. McCORMACK DUNN had 
married her husband in the days 
when he was Tim Dunn. The fact that 
thirty-five years later he was known, 
without debate, as McCormack Dunn 
epitomized the triumphs of the lady’s 
career. The struggle from “ Tim” to 
“ McCormack ” had been gradual and 
laborious; at times it had been grim, at 
times grotesque; but it had been suc- 
cessful. And it was on the whole legiti- 
mate. Mrs. McCormack Dunn, who was 
heavily weighted in the early stages of 
her social march by the impedimenta of 
a New England conscience, had taken 
pains to learn that her husband’s 
mother was a McCormack before she 
lecided upon the change which made 
er name sonorously fit to lead a list of 
atronesses. 

“ Bessie, do ye mind our own weddin’ 
lay?” 

Mr. McCormack Dunn asked the 
question a trifle wistfully as they drove 
home from their youngest son’s wed- 
ding. He put his hand out aw kwardly 
toward his wife and touched her bridal 
velvet. Mrs. McCormack Dunn brought 
her mind back from the social battle- 
field where it was recalling her son’s 
mother-in-law’s laces as a warrior re- 
calls the ancient battle-flags in the pos- 
session of his foe. 

“What a ridiculous question! 


”° 


she 





which she had nevér lost. “ Every 
woman remembers her wedding day! ” 

“They was daisies,” said the man, 

“ miles of them in the fields. And you 
wore them in your pretty white frock, 
and 

“They were all that we could af- 
ford,” replied the lady. 

“T’ve liked them ever since,” de- 
clared McCormack Dunn. His blue 
eyes, which held the look of vague sad- 
ness and imagination that so often char- 
acterizes the eyes of aliens; turned upon 
her prowdly. “ Liked ’em for thirty-five 
years. We’ve been married thirty-five 





years, Bessie.” 


“ Yes.” 

“My, but I was the proud boy to win 
the school-teacher! Me with no 
learnin’ except how to dig ditches an’ 
lay stones! ” 

Mrs. McCormack Dunn’s carefully- 
massaged cheek was whipped into red at 
the reminder. Her husband’s lack of 
education had been a scourge to her for 
many vears. It had never oceurred to 
her that the ability to dig ditches and 
lay stones, even when these terms came 
to mean tunneling mountains, arching 
cataracts,and opening up new territories 
of opportunity, was an accomplishment 
to weigh evenly in the scales against a 
discriminating familiarity with nomina- 
tives and objectives and an easy han- 
dling of irregular past participles. 





























“BUT OF COURSE ENTWISLE MUST GO TO TAKE CARE OF YOU.” 
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“The school-teacher!” mused her 
husband. “Suppose you'd taken up 
with that fellow of a principal that I 
used to meet you out botanizin’ with? ” 

This time Mrs. McCormack Dunn’s 
cheek paled a little. The principal had 
been her aspiration in the old days be- 
fore young Tim Dunn had come to 
Madison to superintend the building of 
a railroad across the creeks and 
marshes. The principal had been at- 
tracted to her, she knew, with her red 
cheeks, her red lips, her cold, bright 
eyes; but there had also been the min- 
ister’s daughter, with position and a 
little property. Well, he had married 
the minister’s daughter. She had passed 
their prim, white, green-shuttered house 
one day last spring when she chaper- 
oned a coaching party down the North 
Shore. What an escape she had had! 

“ Oh, there was nothing in that,” she 
remarked to her husband. “He was 
always in love with Lucy Perrin. And 
anyway,” she added, laughing, and lay- 
ing her hand on his with one of those 
impulses of taet, or of affection, which 
had made her generalship great, “he 
would have stood no chance when the 
railroad began to bring foreigners to 
Madison.” 

The wistful eyes of the great con- 
tractor brightened; a glow ran across 
his heavy, smooth face. Not once in a 
decade did the ex-school-teacher vouch- 
safe such a concession to sentiment as 
this. 

“ Ah, Bessie, you were a bit of a will- 
o’-the-wisp, I’m thinkin’. But I got 
you, my girl; and I don’t think you’ve 
had cause to regret it, eh? ” 

The carriage drew up under the porte 
cochére, and they alighted. Granite and 
marble the big house rose before her. A 
glass wing thrown out revealed an in- 
door tropics of green and red. But 
there was in Mrs. McCormack Dunn’s 
eyes an accountant’s speculation rather 
than an owner’s satisfaction as she 
looked upon the noble pile. 

“ We’ve done very well,” she nodded. 
“But we’re going to do better, Mac. 
We’re going to do better! ” 

McCormack Dunn sighed. His feel- 
ing for his possessions was singularly 
impersonal, and his ambition for more 
was a negligible quantity. 
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“Vd been hoping,” he said, “ that 


when the children was all married we 
could be quiet again.” 

“The children all married! Why, 
what are you thinking of? Do you for- 
get Millicent? ” 

A man stood at attention as they 
passed into the hall, dark with old Eng- 
lish oak and Spanish leather, bright 
with sunshine, flowers, and the leaping 
flames of a wide fireplace. 

“ No, I don’t forget Millicent,” he an- 
swered. “ But Millicent is not to marry 
for years; an’ I had thought that you 
an’ her an’ I could have such a comfort- 
able time together.” 

His wife did not answer until she had 
reached the second floor and was about 
to turn into her own apartments. Then 
she faced him. 

“Don’t you know,” she said, “ that 
it’s on Millicent I’m relying for—for 
everything? ” 

“T don’t know what you mean. 
Haven’t you got everything? I know 
we've got enough to be blamed uncom- 
fortable,” he growled. 

“You needn’t be vulgar,” said Mrs. 
McCormack Dunn, as she sailed majes- 
tically into her own rooms; but her hus- 
band followed, still grumbling at her. 

“Here your last boy has married a 
Senator’s daughter,” he declared, as 
his wife sent her maid away. “ Now, 
Bessie, you know you would have 
thought that a great thing, a fine thing, 
thirty years ago.” . 

Mrs. McCormack Dunn disliked to be 
reminded of the simple beginnings of 
her ambition. 

“Yes,” she said coldly, “ Neil has 
married a Senator’s daughter. And 
Veva is a very charming girl. But—l 
don’t expect you to understand me— 
we’ve gone no further than the rich 
politicians.” 

“The brains of the country an’ the 
money of the country,” growled McCor- 
mack Dunn. “ An’ that’s not enough 
for you! ” 

“Why do you talk about it? You 
never see my point of view. You only 
get irritated. And yet you must admit 
that such position as we have attained 
is due to me and my management.” 

“Exactly,” her husband triumphed 
over her. “ An’ you’re not satisfied an’ 
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[’m uncomfortable. I tell you, Bessie, 
we was happier when I had just been 
promoted to fifteen hundred a year, an’ 
we took picnic lunches out to, Basil 
Island on the General Ebenezer Snow. 
Do you remember x 

“T remember it all till I’m sick of it. 
You won’t let me forget it! You won’t 
let other people forget it!” cried the 
exasperated lady. 

“ Well,’ declared her husband, his 
heavy face settling into heavier lines, 
“T don’t want Milly spoiled, that’s all. 
I don’t know what you think you'll do 
with her. Marry her to some blamed 
foreigner, I suppose, an’ get back into 
New York an’ Newport as the mother 
of her grace or her serene fiddlesticks. 
Well, I tell you, I won’t have it.” 

There were times when McCormack 
Dunn astonished his wife by his accu- 
rate reading of her mental processes. 
On such occasions she deemed it wisest 
to drop the whole discussion. 

“Tt’s all ridiculous talk,” she said 
now. “ Millicent—I do wish, dear, that 
you wouldn’t spoil her name by clipping 
it to Milly—won’t even be out for a 
year yet.” 

Millicent, who was her mother’s hope, 
was her father’s joy. To him she was 
the baby. ‘To her mother she was the 
only one of the family who had no taint 
of early poverty or of early struggle 
about her. Poor Margaret remembered 
what it was to wash dishes. Elizabeth’s 
childhood belonged to the period when 
a maid in cap and apron had seemed to 
Mrs. McCormack Dunn to set the final 
seal of elegance upon her establishment. 
The boys had dim recollections of the 
thrills of hope and fear, of pride and of 
despair, with which the Dunns had set 
up their own equipages. 

But Millicent was born later and into 
another world. She was the daughter of 
assured wealth. There was no debate as 
to public or private schools for her; 
governesses awaited her when she set 
foot beyond the polyglot nursery. All 
the traditions of riches were hers. 
Masters came and taught her arts and 
graces. Again and again her mother 
had rejoiced that she would be by 
training really of the great world— 
that she would never suffer, as the 
energetic Mrs. McCormack Dunn her- 
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self did, from the repressed desire to 
do things for herself; that she would 
have no vulgar yearnings after the 
kitchen, that her fingers would never 
itch to hold a duster, that none of the 
ineradicable habits of the middle and 
lower classes would cling to her. 

The young girl had been docile from 
her childhood. She had been passed 
from nurses to. governesses and tutors 
and masters without protest. She had 
not been unduly brilliant, neither had 
she been hopelessly dull. Out of the 
vast flood of accomplishments with 
which she was inundated, she absorbed 
something; but none of them seemed to 
arouse any great ambition or interest 
in her. Her playing was graceful, 
gentle, and unexciting; she rode horse- 
back without dash and without keen en- 
joyment; she fenced rather awkwardly, 
and in a period of the most vigorous 
athletic pretense she was unable to as- 
sume a single athletic passion. 

Her mother, thinking all these things 
over on the day of Neil’s wedding, 
sighed. Then she brightened. 

“ No matter,” she thought; “ all for- 
eigners like women more womanly than 
American girls usually are. Millicent 
does everything well enough not to be 
at a complete loss, but nothing well 
enough to be mannish. I wish there 
was something the child really enjoyed, 
though, for her own sake! ” 

At that moment Millicent’s half 
timid, half impulsive rap sounded on 
her mother’s door. She came in, her 
face softly flushed, ‘her delicately mel- 
ancholy eyes, eyes like her father’s, shi- 
ning. The soft folds of her bridesmaid 
frock flowed gracefully about her slen- 
derness. 

“Elizabeth brought me home,” she 
said. “She’s down-stairs talking to 
some one. But I—I had something to 
ask you, and I came up at once.” 

“What is it, dear?” 

“Clara Worthing is getting up a 
cooking class for Mme. Verneaux. May 
I join? I feel as if I should love it!” 

Mrs. McCormack Dunn’s eyebrows 
met beneath the heavy roil of her hair. 

“Certainly not,’ she exclaimed 
sharply. 

The color and light faded from Mil- 
licent’s face. 
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“Oh,” she faltered, “I—it doesn’t 
cost much, mother.” 

Again Mrs. McCormack Dunn 
frowned. She desired to wreak some 
sort of vengeance upon the law of her- 
edity. What but the operation of that 
tiresome principle should cause her 
child, the child reared to the tradition 
of wealth, to make so banal a sugges- 
tion of economy? 

“My dear Millicent,” she said tes- 
tily, “when have you had to consider 
the cost of anything? Or when is it 
likely that you will need to know how to 
cook? You can’t join the class because 
it is a pure waste of your time. If you 
have any spare hours, take extra fencing 
lessons. Your carriage ”—she looked at 
her daughter critically—‘ lacks some- 
thing. It needs more—assurance—in- 
dependence. Not,” she hastened to say, 
as she saw the drooping of Millicent’s 
lips, “ that you do not look very pretty 
to-day, my dear.” 

But Millicent’s face did not brighten, 
though she smiled with a certain sort 
of gentle and perfunctory courtesy at 
the compliment. 

“JT will go change my frock,” she 
said, and turned, to walk into her 
father. 

One of the things McCormack Dunn 
had failed to acquire under his wife’s 
system was the habit of knocking at her 
door. She frowned conscientiously, as 
she had done at every such unheralded 
intrusion since she herself first learned 
that privacy in the midst of family in- 
timacy was correct; but he did not no- 
tice that. 

“Hello, Milly!” he cried, putting a 
burly arm over her shoulder. “ Bessie ” 
—he fluttered a yellow telegraph slip at 
his wife—“ I’ve got to go out to Canyon 
City to-night. Our people wire me that 
there’s a bad hitch in that snow tunnel 
we're building for the Western an’ 
Northwestern Railway. I’ve got to go 
at once.” 

“ What nonsense! 
could setile it!” 

“ Bessie,” said her husband joyously 
—for nothing else in his life gave him 
so sharp a sense of power and enjoyment 
as a sudden call to an actual mechanical 
problem—“ if every man in the company 
is as good at everything as me, how d’ye 


As if no one else 
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suppose it happens that I’m the head of 
the concern ? ” 

“There’s a dinner at the embassy 
to-morrow night,” declared. Bessie, 
evading the other issue. 

“Then thank heaven for Canyon 
City!” he answered. He still held Mil- 
licent in his embrace. “ You look pale, 
Milly,” he announced. “Couldn’t you 
get ready to come along with me?” 

“ McCormack! ” exclaimed his wife. 

“Oh, father!” exulted Millicent. 
Then her eyes clouded swiftly again as 
she looked at her mother. But it was 
seldom that Millicent expressed desires. 
Were two of them to be denied her in 
an hour? Her mother wavered. 

“ Well,” she concluded finally. “ But 
of course Entwisle must go to take care 
of you.” 

“Oh, mother!” the girl called ex- 
citedly. “ How lovely of you!” She 
waltzed over and kissed her mother. “ It 
is perfectly beautiful! ” she declared. 


II. 


Canyon Crry seems to be falling 
down the side of a steep mountain. It 
consists of two saloons in which gentle- 
men tired of mining or railroading may 
refresh themselves with stimulants, or 
may enjoy a bout with fate at faro or 
roulette; a large barracks known as the 
company boarding-house, a company 
store,,a company butchery, a railroad 
shed, a few cabins, and a wide assort- 
ment of derricks, hoisting-houses, and 
the like. Millicent declared it was the 
most interesting place she had ever be- 
held. That was while she lived in the 
private car, switched at one side of the 
town. 

There were not many women in Can- 
yon City, which was one reason why she 
attracted great attention as she picked 
her way about, the grim Mrs, Entwisle 
in protesting attendance, or her father, 
released for a quarter of an hour at a 
time from the labors that made him a 
keen-eyed, forceful power of a man in- 
stead of a discontented idler. 

At the end of four days a flood 
poured down the mountains beyond 
Canyon City and tore up a section of 
the Western and Norjhwestern Rail- 
road. That meant that the private car 























would have to remain at Canyon City 
longer. 

The private car had not been built 
with a view to permanent habitation; 
and there was no hotel in Canyon City 
fit for Miss Dunn’s abode. The hard- 
featured dame who managed the com- 
pany boarding-house tried to negotiate 
for the letting of a barn-like room at an 
exorbitant rate; but the odor of stale 
food about the house, and the sight of 
the lounging men who swarmed 
through the place, waiting their shift at 
the mines, made Millicent shrink. 

Then young Tremley came to the res- 
cue. Young Tremley, not long out of 
the School of Mining Engineers, in love 
with his profession, in love with the ex- 
citement of his life, had hesitated. He 
did not wish to pay too well-considered 
courtesies to a great man’s daughter; 
but, after all, it became a question of 
simple kindness to a young woman, and 
he gave up his jealous regard for his in- 
dependent appearance. He had fitted 
up a two-room cabin on the slope be- 
yond the mine for himself. He placed 
this at the disposal of the Dunn party. 
Mrs. Entwisle besought a prompt ac- 
ceptance. Millicent’s timid eyes dwelt 
gratefully upon him as he made his 
speech to her father. She bowed with 
her shy little air of self-possession when 
her father introduced her to the 
browned young man. Mr. MeCormack 
Dunn introduced people “as it hap- 
pened ”—women to men, young to old, 
great to little. 

“Tt’s an awfully bare place, Miss 
Dunn,” apologized Walter Tremley, 
“and little and Pe 

“T’m sure it looks lovely. And it is 
very good of you. But I don’t think we 
should drive you away.” 

“T shall feel—I can’t tell you how 
honored,” declared the young man, and 
was himself surprised at the note of 
utter earnestness in his voice. 

So Millicent and Entwisle were in- 
stalled in the larger of the rooms, and a 
bunk was arranged in the other for Mr. 
McCormack Dunn. Millicent admired 
everything—the Indian blankets spread 
upon the cots in the long room, the 
antlers over the fireplace, the branches 
of spruce tacked on the unplaned log 
walls, the books on the shelves, and the 
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photographs. She felt, however, some- 
thing incomprehensibly like jealousy 
when she found three pictures of one 
girl, a dark-eyed being taken in a low- 
necked dress, and again in a bicycling 
suit, and again in furs. 

“That is my sister,” explained the 
host. * 

“ Oh, how lovely she is! ” eried Milli- 
cent, firmly believing that she had 
thought so all along. 

Sam Lee, a Chinese cook, was lent to 
the party by some one. Entwisle had 
proudly declared her entire ignorance 
of the culinary art. 

“ Hi’m a lady’s maid, an’ as sich was 
hengaged,” she said stiffly. 

“T am glad of it,’ eried Millicent 
happily, “for now I am going to learn 
to cook. Mother said J should never 
need to know. But you never can tell, 
can you, father? And oh, don’t you like 
it here? It seems to me that I never 
felt quite so much at home anywhere in 
my whole life!” 

Walter Tremley, passing the cabin 
window, heard this declaration. For 
some reason, the whole world grew ra- 
diant. 

The sight of Millicent taking eager 
lessons in the art of biscuit-making, 
bacon-frying, and coffee-boiling from 
Sam Lee was held by all of Canyon City 
to be delightful. Her eyes sparkled 
over her tasks. She measured flour 
with an air of interest that the highest 
labors had never been able to rouse in 
her before; she grew wise, almost sibyl- 
line, on the subject of shortening. One 
day when she made gingerbread, un- 
aided, she executed a pas seul that 
would have delighted her dancing- 
master, could he have seen it. Her fa- 
ther’s daily telegrams to her mother 
made no mention of these facts; neither 
did they speak of the daily attentions of 
Walter Tremley. 

That young man came riding to the 
cabin on the afternoon of the ginger- 
bread triumph. 

“Tve something for ‘you, Miss 
Dunn,” he cried from before the door, 
and she came running out, her sleeves 
rolled above her elbows, her hair lightly 
dabbed with flour, and an expression of 
great joy on her face. He produced a 
volume from his pocket. 

6 
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She looked a trifle disappointed as 
she took it. She didn’t want to read. 
She wanted to cook, and to gather wild 
flowers, to wash dishes, to “ spoil her 
hands,” as Entwisle croaked, to ride 
through the mountains, to sweep, to 
play at keeping house in this beautiful, 
satisfying manner. She did not wish 
to waste time in reading. Then she 
looked. It was a cook-book. 

“T knew a woman at a camp up the 
road who had one, so I borrowed it,” ex- 
plained Tremley. Later it developed 
that he had ridden thirty miles for it. 

“Tl cook you a supper out of it!” 
she declared. And she did, developing 
a faculty which her mother would have 
blushed to see in her. 

That night, after the feast, when 
Tremley had gone, she sat quietly be- 
fore the fire with her father. Entwisle 
was paying a visit of superiority and 
patronage in one of the neighboring 
cabins. 

“T have never been so happy, fa- 
ther,” she said gently, slipping her 
hand into his. 

“That’s right, Milly,” he agreed. 

“Do you know what Carlyle says,” 
she asked shyly—she always hesitated 
to talk of books before him—* about 
work? ” 

“Carlyle? Who’s he?” 

“Oh, a Scotch writer. He says: 
‘Blessed is the man who has found his 
work; let him ask no other blessedness.’ 
And I think it’s so. But I think this is 
my work—just to do little things with 


my hands. To keep me from it seems as 


wrong as it would be to keep people 
with big talents from their work, from 
doing the thing that makes them happy. 
Do you understand? I love to live like 
this.” Her eyes trailed around the 
cabin that had been lent to her, and her 
voice broke. “I don’t want to go 
home! ” she ended passionately. 

Her father looked at her proudly and 
affectionately. He patted her hand. 

“You take after me, Milly; you take 
after me.” 

The next day came the news that the 
railroad had been repaired. There was 
no shadow of excuse for further delay. 
The tunnel hitch had been righted. 
Heavily Mr. McCormack Dunn gave the 
order for putting the private car to 
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rights. The porters were dusting and 
airing it, and could be seen running 
about on their busy errands from the 
height where Walter Tremley had taken 
Millicent for a last walk. He had been 
morose before he saw them. Now he 
grew silent. Millicent, who had been 
melancholy, followed the direction of 
his eyes and grew paler. They walked 
on together, saying nothing. 

“Oh, good Lord,” he cried with a 
sudden outburst of anger, “if only you 
weren't rich! If only you weren't 
rich!” 

“ Oh, if only I weren’t! ” she echoed. 

“ Millicent! Do you mean that?” 

“1 don’t know what I mean—quite,” 
she said, “except that I was never 
happy before in all my life, and that I 
have been so happy, so happy, there— 
in your house! ” 

Then young Tremley forgot that he 
was a minor employee of a small corpo- 
ration, and that she was the daughter of 
the head of a great one. He forgot 
everything but her gentle face, to which 
it seemed that he had taught the look 
of happiness. 

“Milly,” he said, dropping into her 
father’s affectionate diminutive, “Milly, 
say ‘our house.’ Say it, say it, and 
mean it!” 

The madness passed from him to her. 

“Our house!” she said joyfully, sol- 
emnly. And she felt within her the 
strength to make the saying true, docile 
and fragile as her spirit had always 
been. 


IIT. 


Mrs. McCormack Dunn was for-car- 
rying Millicent off to Europe whensshe 
heard the disgraceful story of Canyon 
City. But Millicent was aided-and 
abetted by her father in her refusal to 
put an ocean between herself an@d=that 
center of industry. Mrs. McCormack 
Dunn’s fight was the bitterest of her 
life, but she was worsted. What else 
could be expected. when her husband 
declined to help her? 

“No, Bessie,” he said; “ I’ll have no 
bread-and-water dietin’ for Milly, an’ 
no dark dungeons. To tell you the 
truth, I like the boy; an’ it does my 
heart good to think there'll be one of 
the children’s houses where I can sit in 





























my slippers by the kitchen fire once in a 
while.” 

It was then that Mrs. McCormack 
Dunn formally capitulated. 

“On the whole, you’d better join 
Clara Worthing’s cooking club,” she 
said bitterly to her daughter. “It’s the 
best you can do, now. And you'll not 
be able to learn any too much before 
next April. April! To marry—and 
such a marriage—before you come 
out!” 

The pink radiance of the bride-elect’s 
face was not dulled by this maternal 
gloom. 
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“ Ah, mother,” she cried, “ you’re an 
angel, after all! But you know, you 
know very well, that you'll enjoy visit- 
ing me and seeing my makeshifts in 
my—in our—cabin ten times as much 
as you enjoy visiting Elizabeth’s villa 
or Margaret’s chateau! You know you 
will! ” 

It is a matter of common report that 
Mrs. McCormack Dunn annually verifies 
this prophecy, though, in order to pre- 
serve her self-respect, she transports 
Italian palaces and collects illuminated 
thirteenth-century manuscripts _ be- 
tween her visits to Canyon City. 


A TWILIGHT SONG. 


THE day is waning in the west, 
As fades the summer rose ; 
And softly, with a song of rest, 
The evening zephyr goes 
To wake, like little sparks of light, 
The tiny drops of dew, 
The fairy lanterns of the night 
That lead to dreams of you, sweetheart— 
That lead to dreams of you ! 


Avaunt the bramble cares that lie 
Along the path of toil! 

Calm twilight soothes my anxious sigh, 
And stills the fraying moil ; 

And faring homeward through the dusk 

f Life blooms with hope anew. 

With thoughts out-sweeting thyme or musk 

I go to dream of you, sweetheart— 
I go to dream of you! 


Asleep, and fended from my grief, 
Too fleetly hies the day; 
The happy night is all too brief, 
Would it might last for ay, 
Or else that I might never wake 
To find my dream untrue ! 
Some time my hapless heart will break 
Because I dream of you, sweetheart— 
Because I dream of you ! 





Samuel Minturn Peck. 





EDITOR'S NOTE.—Next month’s issue of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE will contain the 


JSirst instalment of a serial by Stanley Weyman, “ The Abbess of Vlaye.” 
it the best story that its author has ever written. 


We consider 
Mr. Weyman returns to his favorite 


field, the times of Henri Quatre, and finds a new hero among the remarkable group of 
strong men that France produced in that stirring period of her history. 

If you are not reading Anthony Hope’s novel, ““ Double Harness,” now being published 
in this magazine, you are missing a literary treat. It is one of the most remarkable stories 
we have ever published, a very striking drama of contemporary life. It began in the 


December number, and is continued on page 655 of the present issue. 




















PRIZE TOPICAL POEMS 


The Result of the Competction for February 








THE FREEDOM OF.THE PRESS. 
A LESSON IN JOURNALISM. 
(First Prize Poem.) 
Youne Sydney Jones,my next-door neigh- 
bors’ child, 
One morning wandered off, as children 
will. 
His mother chased him; caught him; 
somewhat riled, 
Applied her slipper—to prevent a chill. 


That night I took my paper and my pipe. 
I read—and thought at first my eyes 
were wrong— 
Upon the front page, posed in startling 
type: 
“ CHILD CRUELLY BEATEN—INDIGNATION 
STRONG.” 


I swore a little; threw the paper down; 
Called for the Globe; examined its de- 
mesnes, 
To find, and at the awful statement 
frown— 
“Boy TORTURED BY HIS PARENT—SICKEN- 
ING SCENES.” 


I left my easy chair, donned hat and coat, 
And sallied forth, inviting the attacks 
Of newsboys. From the first sheet bought 
I quote— 
“'\ MOTHER KILLS HER FIRST-BORN WITH 
AN AX.” 
I sought no further. Yet, when all is said, 
I curb my anger, thankful grow, and 
mild, 
To think—at least, so far as I had read—- 
They did not make the mother eat the 


child! 
H. Arthur Powell. 





UP IN MARS. 
(Second Prize Poem.) 
You will be surprised to hear, 
And perhaps will think it queer, 
As no doubt on your credulity it jars, 
That, thanks to an invention 
Whose details I mustn’t mention, 
Ive got a private telephone to Mars. 
Oh, they’re pretty clever people up in 
Mars, 
And it’s probably the same in other stars; 
And all our curious eapers 
Are recorded in their papers, 


For they’ve lots of daily journals up in 
Mars. 


They have watched with close inspection 
Our municipal election, 
And they’re waiting very curiously to 
note 
How the Mayor will carry out 
These professions so devout 
He made when he was asking for our 
vote. 
For they’ve lots of politicians up in Mars, 
And it’s probably the same in other 
stars; 

And the promises they make 
Sometimes prove to be a “ fake ”— 
At least, that’s their experience up in 

Mars. 


They’ve observed, with great amaze, 

Our pugilistic craze, 

And they’re really at a loss to com- 
prehend 

Why a brutal, savage fight 

Should give people more delight 
Than the finest play that genius ever 

penned. 

For brain’s worth more than muscle up 

in Mars, 

And it’s probably the same in other stars; 
And they’d rather give their dollars 
To poets and to scholars 

Than to lazy, hulking ruffians up in Mars. 


It really makes them stare 
When they see a millionaire 
Who devotes himself to hoarding up 
his pelf. 
He works himself to death, 
With scarce time to catch a breath, 
And gets mighty little pleasure from 
his wealth. 
They manage these things better up in 
Mars, 
And it’s probably the same in other stars; 
They hold money’s only use is 
For the good that it produces; 
That’s what they think about it—up in 
Mars. 


Our curious polities 
Seem to them but apish tricks 
When they note the way we treat our 
public men: 
How we laud them to the sky, 
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Then abuse and vilify And as I’m not a ne’er-do-weel, 


And execrate with pencil and with pen. I kept up with the age. 
They’ve a very different method—up in 
Mars, “You really auto-motor, sir,” 
And it’s probably the same in other stars; The next advice I got; 
When they get an honest man If e’er I catch that man again 
They sustain him all they can. Pll give it to him hot! 
i aoe oe wee 
They _ 8 worth supporting—up in When out the hospital I came, 


Golf was the game for me; 
But soon the others left the links; 


Our craze for annexation “Or ’ ” 
Sir, ping-pong’s where they be.’ 


Has caused much perturbation, 
And they’re feeling quite alarmed at 
what they’ve read. 
They fear that perhaps some day 
We may turn our arms their way, 
And the timid are afraid to go to bed. 
For they’re very peaceful people—up in ___[ bought a table, bats, and balls, 


I dropped my clubs and got a bat, 
I joined the merry throng, 

And as I went, the very bells 
Rang out the peal “ ping-pong.’ 


? 


Mars, : The game I quickly learned; 
Who don’t hanker to annex the neighbor- _—‘[ sallicd forth to meet them all, 
mg stars; But—Fashion’s wheel had turned. 
They’ve quite enough on hand 
To manage their own land; Like brave Horatius of old, 
At least, that’s their opinion—up in Mars. To Bridge they all had gone. 
W. H. Fuller. I dropped my bat and followed them, 
ier And still I follow on. 
MODERN FASHIONS. ENVOY. 
(Third Prize Poem.) For Sale.—A bike, a motor-ear, 
[“Ping-pong, golf, and all other games have Golf outfit, ping-pong (new), 
now given place to bridge whist, which is everywhere And playing cards—when bridge de- 
the topic of conversation."—New York Press.] clines 
My friends first told me I should bike— Within a month or two! 
They said ’twas all the rage, Edward C. Joseph. 














EDITORIAL COMMENT.—General interest in our offer of prizes for the best topical verse is 
increasing. We received nearly a thousand poems in the competition that closed on December 15. They 
came from all over the United States; with many from the Canadian Dominion and a few from Mexico, 
South America, and Europe. The lists, of course, are open to the world, with the single stipulation that 
the poems submitted must be in the English language. We are glad to note that one of this month’s 
prizes goes to a competitor who hails from Canada—a land in which poets are remarkably plentiful. 

The second contest was marked by a decided advance in the quality of the poems sent in, as well as 
an increase in their numbers. A considerable percentage showed genuine merit of some sort, and about 
twenty were really excellent pieces of work. After very careful consideration we picked out four as 
standing above the rest. To choose the three prize-winners from these four was by no means an easy 
task. The vote of five absolutely impartial critics was taken, the result being as shown above. 

The first prize poem is, we think, one of the best things of the sort that we have seen for some time. 
It shows real wit, both in the idea that it expresses and in the manner of its expression. Its point is a 
good one, very timely, and put with commendable and almost epigrammatic conciseness. 

The second prize poem is a characteristic topical song, and a good one, being humorous, neat, and— 
with the exception of one defective rhyme, “pelf” and “ wealth ”—verysmoothly written. The thirdis a 
clever hit at the rapid-transit procession of different amusements that has passed into and out of popular 
favor during the last few years. 

The prize-winning poems came from Stratford, Connecticut, from New York, and from Quebec 
respectively. The one that ran the three winners so close was sent in by W. J. Lampton, well known as 
the author of “Yawps.” It and seven others were purchased for the ‘‘ Etchings” department. 

LARGER PRIZES—These competitions are proving to be such interesting affairs, and so many 
people are taking part in them, that we think the winners deserve larger rewards, besides the glory of 
victory. The next contest, the fourth of the series, will close on Monday, February 15. The first prize 
will be ONE HuNDRED DOLLARS; the second, fifty dollars; the third, twenty-five dollars. Any poem 
which, though not winning a premium, is found available for publication, will be purchased at a fair price. 
Envelopes should be marked “ Topical Poem Competition.” 
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WAS QUINTARD A CONTEMPTIBLE COWARD OR A SELF-SACRIFICING HERO? 


BY ALDIS DUNBAR. 


I. 


B EFORE the train had fairly stopped, 

the handful of hungry passen- 
gers, reckless of the rain, were jostling 
one another in haste to reach the lunch- 
room, devastate it, and regain their 
seats within the allotted ten minutes. 
. Gannon, pushed aside by their impetus, 
caught at the conductor’s arm in a fume 
of excitement. 

“Sure, Hopper, what’s come to our 
man? Where’s our fine explorer from 
the North Pole?” 

“Hey?” Hopper swung around, 
stared up and down the platform, 
peered at the noisy group inside at 
the lunch-counter, then shook his head. 
“Good gov’nor, I d’no! He can’t ha’ 
gotten far in this freshet. I don’t be- 
lieve he’s out o’ the car yet. Got a hack 
for him? He’s loaded down with maps 
an’ things.” 

But the mayor of Big Branch was 
scrambling hastily up the steps of the 
solitary car, and at sight of its occupant 
he nodded back to a ragged boy. 

“ He’s there, Jake. You be afther 
gettin’ along to the hall an’ tellin’ them 
to hold on patient. I’m bringin’ him.” 

Turning his attention toward his offi- 
cial duty, he advanced awkwardly to- 
ward the stranger—a tall, bearded man, 
so entirely absorbed in a ponderous 
note-book that the stopping of the train 
had not aroused him. 

No polite scruple, but honest admira- 
tion for the man who was just then the 
hero of Big Branch, held Gannon back 
for a moment; but time was precious, 
and he laid a heavy hand on the arm 
nearest him. 

“°Tis Professor Havelock? We’re 
expectin’ ye to lecture here to-night. 
It’s bad to have it rainin’ so, but we’ve 
had a steady pour these four days. I’ve 
a hack waitin’, an’ ’ll lend a hand with 
yer books. Gannon’s me name. Ye may 


remember me writin’ to ye. We'll be 
gettin’ a move on, for *tis an hour late, 
an’ the people packed into the hall 
waitin’ for ye.” 

By this time the man addressed had 
risen, and was regarding the mayor 
with near-sighted embarrassment, tinc- 
tured with annoyance. 

“Tm not Professor Havelock 
he began; but the dismayed Gannon 
broke in upon the explanation. 

“ Where is he, then? Faith an’ all, 
*tis losin’ me every last vote in Dunnet 
County he’ll be! ’Tis more nor me 
nomination’s worth to face the gang 
from Peters’ Notch an’ tell them he 
nivver turned up at all.” 

“No need,” went on the other. 
“ Havelock sent me to speak in his 
place. I was with him throughout the 
expedition, and I’ll do the best I can.” 

yannon grunted, half in doubt, half 
in relief. 

“ Well, I suppose ’tis all we can do,’ 
he remarked ungraciously. “For once 
*tis too late to mend, with Jake half 
across tue branch, takin’ word that he’s 
comin’.” 

“ Havelock hated to disappoint you,” 
explained the substitute as they seated 
themselves in a queer, fusty old car- 
riage that was waiting at the edge of 
the platform. “He had a telegram 
calling him East, on an important mat- 
ter which could not be delayed. There 
was just time for him to catch the 
night express; and rather than spoil 
your plans, he asked me to come in his 
stead. It needn’t cost you anything be- 
side my expenses.” 

“TLet’s see, then,” began the mayor 
as they jolted over the soggy ruts. 
“Which are ye? Not Ray; he was short 
an’ stout. Nor Wexham. He lost his 
leg, didn’t he?” 

“Yes. Poor Wex! No, you’ve not hit 
on me, Mr. Gannon. I happen to be 
Dr. Quintard.” 
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“ Docther Quintarrd!” gasped Gan- 
non, the brogue mastering his tongue 
in his excitement. “ Why, but ye’re the 
man that—sure, d’ye know why Big 
Branch was so set on gettin’ Professor 
Havelock here? ” 

“T haven’t a notion; and I doubt 
whether Havelock had.” 

Gannon put his head outside the win- 
dow. 

“Stop a minute, Neb,” he ordered. 
Then, to Quintard: “Tl tell ye why. 
Back o’ here in the hills, some twenty 
miles, there’s a place they call Peters’ 
Notch. Jerry Benwood was born there. 
Now d’ye know?” 

“ Benwood! ” 

No page in Quintard’s journal had ef- 
fected such a transformation as this 
spoken word. The monotonous splash 
of the rain, the dull, rushing sound of 
the great river, rang in his ears as the 
crash of the ice-pack, the grinding of 
the floes. For a moment he was inha- 
ling the keen breath of the Northern 
Circle in place of this heavy, close at- 
mosphere, tainted by musty leather. 
Unconsciously he drew a long breath, to 
fill his lungs with the purer air—and 
remembrance came. 

“Well?” he asked quietly. “I’m 
glad you told me, but why stop the car- 
riage if it is so late? ” 

“Ye don’t know? Well, I'll say for 
ye that ye’re a cool one, coward or none. 
Maybe the big newspapers that printed 
all about yer fine expedition thought 
one man more or less not worth in- 
quirin’ about. An’ most folks was too 
busy readin’ o’ Havelock an’ Ray. *T'was 
only part o’ the story whin Jerry Ben- 
wood was crushed dead under the pack 
ice. Belike they thought ye right to 
take the longer way o’ gettin’ back to 
him, wastin’ two days for fear 0° 
crossin’ direct. But here in Dunnet 
County *twas ten times over we read 
what was said o’ him to one time we 
cared for the rest 0’ yees. Didn’t he 
play a man’s part? Didn’t he save ye 
when ye was nigh drownin’ in yer kaiak ? 
An’ whin we looked close an’ read every 
line to see what Docther Quintard had 
done to even up bein’ afraid to take the 
risk that might ha’ brought help in 
time to save him—there was naught! ” 
The man paused, breathing hard; but 
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no word of protest came from the other 
corner of the hack. 

“ There’s his girl,” Gannon went on. 
“ Haven’t I heard her talkin’ of it? She 
might ha’ been right in the tent with 
him, seein’ yer sledges comin’, an’ 
thinkin’ ye’d be there in a few hours. 
An’ then seein’ yees all take the road 
away, an’—an’ never seein’ ye more! 
Tell truth, man. Are ye not a cow- 
ard?” 

And Quintard, who had been silently 
recounting, as so often before, the facts 
which had justified his action, and the 
value of a trained physician to the ex- 
pedition as against that of a common 
sailor, sent one despairing thought to- 
ward Havelock, whose unswerving loy- 
alty to the friendship of a lifetime had 
so often shielded him from his own 
weakness. Then he heard his own voice, 
dull and heavy: 

“T suppose it’s so.” 

Gannon would have welcomed the 
chance of pushing heated argument 
into a personal encounter, but he blus- 
tered along in the darkness. 

“T can see him meself. P’raps get- 
tin’ a hot meal ready for yees. Maybe 
thinkin’ ye Havelock’s own party. Sure, 
*tis like enough ye are to him, to fool 
a lad whose eyes were weary an’ 
strained with the glare—just as ye did 
meself, back there in the car. Aye, but 
I’ve hit it now! Neb, ye son o’ darkness, 
dhrive on, an’ have a care at the 
ferry!” he shouted. Then, subduing 
his voice, he went on: “ There’s no 
other way. Ye’ll have to play the man 
ye’re not, this night. Never a soul in 
Dunnet County has seen John Have- 
lock or yerself. By the same token 
there’s no train passes through this, 
either way, till mornin’. They know by 
this that some one’s comin’ with me, 
an’ if we’re long on the road ’tis them 
fellows from the hills ’11 be comin’ to 
see why, rain or none. If they guess 
who ye are, Hiven help ye! For yer own 
sake ’tis that ye must agree to; an’ for 
mine. Ye owe me that much for not 
goin’ alone to the hall an’ just men- 
tionin’ yer name, careless like. Or are 
ye—are ye afraid?” 

At the last word Gannon’s tone 
dropped to a half whisper of contempt 
that stung Quintard beyond endurance. 
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“T’ll do it,” he replied briefly. “ But 
you take the risk if the facts come out.” 

“ No need for them to come out, un- 
less by way o’ yerself,” muttered Gan- 
non. “ Here’s the ferry. Hold hard.” 

The caution was needed, for as he 
spoke the clumsy vehicle seemed stand- 
ing on end, as it jolted down a hill, 
lurched unsteadily forward, then 
stopped. A lantern flashed, a windlass 
creaked, and Quintard bent forward to 
look out. To his surprise he found that 
they were on a moving flat-boat, with 
water splashing on every side. 

“ Where are we?” he asked. 

“Not on the Mississippi,” returned 
Gannon, glad of a new topic. “’Tis the 
Big Branch. Ye see, it has a way 0’ 
changin’ its bed. The railroad comp’ny 
wearied 0’ movin’ stations, so they built 
the last, once for all, upon the bluff be- 
hind us, leavin’ the town free to move 
where it would. The Mississippi is 
down hereaways ”—nodding his head 
toward Quintard’s right—“ an’ quite 
near enough, too. The town hall’s on 
the lower ground. “T'was a fine old 
buildin’, they tell me, before the war.” 





II. 


Trepious though their progress had 
been, when Quintard stepped on the 
stage of the Big Branch town hall, ten 
minutes later, he wished himself still 
out on the muddy road. 

Faces. Everywhere faces. In every 
mind one dominant thought—Jerry 
Benwood. Yet a stormy cheer greeted 
him, and those in the rear of the hall 
rose and stamped their applause with 
enthusiasm that threatened the plaster 
on the walls. Not until his third at- 
tempt did Gannon succeed in making 
himself heard. 

“Ladies and gintlemen, I have the 
honor to present the guest of the eve- 
nin’, our distinguished explorer;” and 
backing to a red velvet chair, he sat 
down heavily. 

Quintard remembered a dream in 
which, while reading a book, he was yet 
an actor in the story told. His real self 
seemed far away, watching a shadow 
that advanced, bowed, and addressed 
the faces. 

“ Allow me,” he heard himself say, 
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“ one privilege of a modest man. Think 
of me as one who saw all these things, 
but let me speak of all members of the 
party in the third person—of Professor 
Havelock, Lieutenant Wexham, the 
cook, the doctor—without being forced 
to use the word ‘ I’ in telling you what 
was accomplished by the expedition.” 

Gannon smiled grimly at the renewed 
applause. 

“Coward ye may be—fool ye are 
not,” he commented, settling himself 
to hear what should follow. 

There was no more noise when the 
description of the voyage of the Leda 
had fairly begun. In awed silence men, 
women, and children hearkened to the 
simple words that brought before them 
the vast ice-fields, stretching far to the 
north, the lonely isolation of the little 
ship, lifted from the belt of clear water 
by the pressure of the floes, and lying 
high up on the side of a mighty ridge 
for many long months. Quintard told 
them of the two parties that set out 
blithely—one to the northeast, the 
other directly toward the Pole; of the 
sledges and their long lines of dogs; of 
the return of one party, baffled by the 
crushing and changing of the ice-pack ; 
of the stout-hearted perseverance of 
the second little knot of determined ex- 
plorers. 

In their ears was the grind and roar 
of the glacier, the thundering crash of 
the masses of blue ice, parting from 
their bed and falling into the beating 
waves beneath. In their eyes shone the 
iridescence of the northern lights, the 
fiery bands across the night skies. They 
saw the planting of the flag on an un- 
known peak, its steel-shod staff struck 
deep in the granite of an island never 
before trodden by men of their own 
blood. 

Then came words of the steps re- 
traced; and Quintard was aware of a 
subtle change in the faces. No longer 
was their attention his alone. One by 
one they faded, leaving him conscious 
of but one—a slender girl in black, who 
was leaning toward him, breathless, 
fearing to miss a word of what was com- 
ing. Her eyes held his; her lips were 
parted. 

In Quintard’s mind was the echo of 
yannon’s words: 























“Jerry Benwood’s girl—she might 
ha’ been there herself—seein’ ye! ” 

Almost reluctantly those great, 
tragic, dark eyes drew him on to speak 
of the man they had all known; the 
kindly, awkward, raw-boned moun- 
taineer, slow of speech, not easily kin- 
dled to anger, but never wearying of 
hardship; always ready to lend a hand 
to any weaker than himself. Quintard 
described their last view of the fated 
little encampment; a_ black point 
against the gray peak that was their 
landmark; the southerly wind that had 
driven the floating ice into the bay, the 
wild snow-flurry 

He paused, struck by the utter still- 
ness in the hall. Even the wind was 
quiet for a little space. Then came a 
heavy swish of rain against roof and 
window panes, and the cry of a child in 
sudden fright. 

“Mammy! My foot’s all 
There’s water on the fleor! ” 

There was a swirl of turning heads. 
A woman shrieked; a man ran to the 
door, flung it wide, then slammed it 
shut again, as if terror-stricken at the 
sight revealed. 

“Tord!” he cried. “The Branch is 
riz. Ye can’t git out that way!” 

Again there was a hush. Dread para- 
lyzed the crowd. Quintard felt the old 
tremor creeping over his heart. His 
lips grew cold; his hands wavered un- 
steadily. 

A strong grip on his arm recalled him 
to himself. 

“ Out othe windy—there ; above the 
stage!” muttered Gannon roughly. 
“°Tis close to the clay bank. Hurry, , for 
they'll be crushiin’ one another to get 
ps ast! 33 aA 

One step—then something seemed to 
clutch at Quintard’s throat. 

Havelock! 

To his bewildered audience he was 
John  Havelock—no — subconscious, 
vague personality, realizing and despi- 
sing its own weakness, but the strong 
man, tender and pitiful under a rugged, 
quizzical seeming, to whom he—Quin- 
tard—was indebted past measure. 

In the merest breath of time a great, 
swift light shone on his heart and mind. 
Coward he might be, but that name, 
thrust on him by no choice of his own 





wet! 
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was a sacred trust for him to guard. 
Not for one hour should it be darkened 
by him! 

As one uplifted, he grasped the 
shabby armchair and dashed it through 
the window, beating sash and panes 
from their frame. 

“Out with you, then, Gannon! You 
know the lay of the land better than I. 
Til lift the children across to you. 
Here, this way!” he shouted, waiting 
for no reply from the astounded Irish- 
man. “Women and children _ first. 
Careful, there! Lift up that little fel- 
low. Never mind the water. You'll all 
be outside before it’s up to the window. 
Get out, I tell you!” he stormed at 
Gannon, who lost no time, but obeyed. 

Bewildered at this new aspect, the 
worthy mayor stood on the edge of the 
slippery clay bank, lifting one little 
trembling figure after another from the 
outstretched arms of Quintard. 

Three or four of the men, gripping 
one another’s hands, to guard against 
being swept down-stream by the stead- 
ily deepening current, made their way 
around the outside of the hall to Gan- 
non’s side. There they aided him to 
place the weaker ones in comparative 
safety on the road to the ferry; but 
only one man could stand at the win- 
dow inside. 

Higher still rose the flood. The 
heavy rains had done their work ef- 
fectually. Before the first of the im- 
prisoned men began to climb through 
the window, a floating tree had struck 
the western wall of the flimsy building 
with force sufficient to jar the crum- 
bling foundations; but Quintard stood 
firm. His voice rang out in command 
and encouragement. Once he found 
himself whistling a tune, as Havelock 
would often whistle in time of trouble. 
Those who would otherwise have 
pressed wildly against one another, 
blocking the only chance of escape, 
heard and trusted him. They remem- 
bered that Havelock had never been 
known to flinch in time of danger. 

One by one the lamps were blown out, 
as the lower windows were beaten in, 
but Quintard would not stir. Havelock 
would not have given up his post while 
one living soul was in danger! 

He glanced around in the dim light. 
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Only one more? And a girl! She was 
crouching against the reading desk, her 
black dress draggled and heavy ; but her 
eyes were shining, and she shook her 
head as he beckoned imperatively. 

“ You go first! ” she insisted. “ Jerry 
—he’d have made you!” 

There was a strange groaning sound. 
Without a word Quintard sprang for 
the shivering child, caught her, and 
thrust her out to safety. He himself 
followed a few seconds later, his hands 
filled with wet papers. 

“ They—they were his,” he explained 
to Gannon, who dragged him farther up 
the bank as the toppling structure, 
weakened at every side, sank into a 
mere mass of timber, to be swept down 
to the great river, a few boards at a 
time. One lamp, the last, glimmered 
for an instant among the rafters; then 
all was darkness. 








































III. 


In the gray of dawn a battered skiff 
neared the muddy bank by the ferry 


A VALENTINE VILLANELLE. 
LISTEN to this song of mine 
With its burden blithe and sweet : 
Will you be my Valentine ? 
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and Gannon jumped in, beckoning 
Quintard to follow. 

“ Yer time’s precious,” he exclaimed. 
“T’ll row ye down to the junction me- 
self, so ye can catch the early train. 
*Tis the man ye played the night, an’ 
for long days Big Branch’ll be afther 
mindin’ ye.” 

“ Count on that, professor! ” shouted 
one of a group of men on the bank. 
“We'll not forget you, nor what you 
did for us!” 

“That there Arctic explorin’ is all 
right, sah,” another added, “ but you’ve 
done made a name for yo’self right 
here. Three cheers for Havelock and 
what he did las’ night! ” 

Amid the tumult there came to Quin- 
tard the fiercest temptation of all. 
Should he speak out? Never again 
could hint of cowardice attach to his 
name. Yet 

He caught Gannon’s glance, and 
waved his hand to the bedraggled crowd 
as the skiff drew down stream. 

“That’s all right,” he laughed, as 
Havelock would have laughed. 





Music haunts each lyric line 
Echoing my heart abeat : 
Listen to this song of mine ! 


Phrases fair and fancies fine, 
Love’s one question they repeat : 
Will you be my Valentine ? 


Words and melody combine— 
Oh, the rapture when they meet ! 
Listen to this song of mine. 


Hints of love and hope I twine 
Into rhyme, your eyes to greet : 
Will you be my Valentine? 


Sweetheart, for one smile,—one sign, 
Cupid lingers at your feet. 

Listen to this song of mine: 

Will you be my Valentine ? 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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it the best story that its author has ever written. 
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strong men that France produced in that stirring period of her history. 

If you are not reading Anthony Hope’s novel, ‘‘ Double Harness,” now being published 
in this magazine, you are missing a literary treat. It is one of the most remarkable stories 
we have ever published, a very striking drama of contemporary life. It began in the 
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LR. STORY: (OF 


Lunch for Two More. 


A YOUNG WIFE’S PRESENCE OF 


MIND. 


BY HARRIET L. HUNTINGTON. 


E. 

“FTHAT was the best breakfast I 

ever ate in my life,’ declared 
Dick Fowler with appreciative exuber- 
ance, as he came around the table to 
his wife. “ Keep out of my hair!” he 
added warningly as she put up her 
hands. 

“You look so horribly correct,” she 
said, contenting herself with pulling 
one small lock very gently, while he 
kissed her on the cheek and down be- 
hind each ear in the enthusiasm bred of 
her present merits as a housewife. 

She followed him into the hall and 
opened the door for him. When he 
reached the sidewalk he turned and 
lifted his hat, with a parting smile that 
would have established him as a model 
“for all the brides of the neighborhood, 
if they had been looking. 

Amy walked back into the dining- 
room with quickened heart-beats and a 
deeper color glowing in her cheeks, as 
if she herself were the bride of a month 
instead of just rounding out the second 
year of her married life. Neither 
Dick’s caresses nor his praise had be- 
come commonplace to her; she did not 
believe they ever would. He was too 
much of an artist in the one, and, be- 
cause he was a very fastidious gentle- 
man, too far from lavish with the other. 

The breakfast had been good. The 
strawberries had revealed unexpected 
ripeness and sweetness for such early 
ones; the omelet—she never trusted 
Nora to make omelets—had been of 
feathery lightness; the rolls had been 
fresh and «isp and crusty, and the 
coffee of unimpeachable flavor and 
clearness. Still, it had not been an ex- 
traordinary meal, and Amy Fowler was 
shrewd enough to know that its pecul- 
iar excellence lay in the mood of the 
man, in the flow of spirits natural to so 
fine and invigorating a morning, and— 





yes, she was very sure—in a little con- 
trition, a secret desire to atone for yes- 
terday’s shortcoming by which an 
equally good dinner had been allowed 
to wait and spoil and grow cold, and 
finally be carried off by the cook, since 
she had no appetite to eat alone. 

It was a new thing for Dick to be 
kept in town so late by business. It 
had happened two or three times in the 
past month. Once he had warned her in 
the morning that he might be detained ; 
this last time he had not even sent her 
a telegram. A vague uneasiness had 
stirred in her, but this morning his re- 
turn to the habits of their honeymoon 
made all her fears seem foolish and un- 
worthy, and she went about her house- 
hold duties with a singing heart. 

An hour later, when Mrs. Chatworth 
walked in unceremoniously, dressed for 
the street, and shopping-bag in hand, 
she found Amy perched on a high step- 
ladder in a closet, handing down dishes 
and directions to the patient Nora. 

“ Oh, you gem of industry!” the vis- 
itor scoffed. “Look at this sun, and 
Easter almost here, and you thinking 
of nothing but cups and saucers! I 
want you to come with me and give 
your mind to fig-leaves for a while.” 

Amy’s faint objections were soon 
overborne by Mrs. Chatworth’s well- 
provided arguments. She descended 
from her high seat with a revised pro- 
gram for the day’s work, at which 
Nora’s hopeful expression brightened 
to one of cheerful approval. In a few 
minutes she had made herself ready for 
the trip. 

“T wish I had known before Dick 
left,” she said as they went down the 
steps. “I might have had him meet 
us for luncheon.” 

“ Any one would think you were just 
married,” her companion _ replied. 
“ But then, your husband is still very 
boyish in some things. Does he say 
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good-by to you from the street every 
morning ? ” 

“ Oh, did you see that? No, I merely 
happened to go to the door with him 
this morning. We don’t believe in pub- 
lic demonstrations as a rule.” 

“JT thought it was something un- 
usual, like Walter’s giving me extra 
pin-money whenever he spends an eve- 
ning at his club. He goes there so sel- 
dom that I don’t make much out of it, 
though. I agree with you about senti- 
ment in public; it is certainly in bad 
taste and it is usually so hollow. Of 
course you know about poor little Mrs. 
Mainwaring? ” 

“No; what do you mean? I thought 
she was a woman with everything in 
the world to make her happy.” 

“JT presume she thinks so, too. Poor 
thing, the delusion can’t last much 
longer! Every one else knows about it 
already. Why, her husband was seen at 
the theater in the city with a strange 
woman; they were having a lovely time 
in a box, and afterwards they were to- 
gether at supper. She was decked with 
jewels, they say. From all I can gather, 
I believe he has been around with her 
for some time, and you know what a 
show of devotion he keeps up to his 
wife! I can’t help wondering if it will 
lead to a divorce. She’s a proud little 
thing. I’m really very sorry for her.” 

“ | don’t believe it’s true! ” said Amy 
hotly. “Mr. Mainwaring loves his wife, 
if ever a man did. Dick knows him 
well. I think it is dreadful to say such 
things. The whole thing may be per- 
fectly innocent, if one knew all about 
it.” 

“Oh, of course you are welcome to 
your opinion,” said Mrs. Chatworth, 
who never quarreled. “ Perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind having your husband 
take strange ladies to theaters and sup- 
pers while you staved at home. But I 
think Walter would find it rather ex- 
citing if I heard anything like that 
about him!” 

On train and ferry the conversation 
turned to lighter topics,and, once under 
the spell of the great shopping center 
of the city, the two women forgot all 
things outside. 

“1 don’t know how you feel,” said 
Mrs. Chatworth, after some hours of 
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absorption, “ but I am positively faint. 
I breakfasted early, and it’s one o’clock. 
Shall we go up-stairs for luncheon? ” 

“No,” demurred Amy, “ it will-be so 
crowded! [ll tell you what I should 
like to do: take the car and go up to 
Marcel’s. You know where I mean, 
don’t you? It would be so much more 
pleasant.” 

“Tt would take longer,” said Mrs. 
Chatworth dubiously. “ Well, I don’t 
care. It is nice there, I know.” 

“T am very fond of the place,” said 
Amy, flushing. “ Dick and I used to 
go there often.” 


II. 


Amy FowLer was leading the way 
between the rows of tables at Marcel’s, 
her head very erect and her eyes fixed 
on the distant corner where she 
hoped to espy the coveted vacancy— 
their old corner. Half way down the 
room she heard an exclamation of sur- 
prise from Mrs. Chatworth, just behind 
her. She turned and faced her hus- 
band, sitting at a side table with a 
woman opposite him. 

There was a moment of tingling si- 
lence, in which Amy caught the flash of 
startled discomposure as it vanished 
from her husband’s face; she saw the 
young woman, handsomely dréssed, 
good-looking, and unconcerned; and 
she saw the wide, inquiring eyes and 
uplifted brows of Mrs. Chatworth. 

“Oh, here you are!” she cried. “I 
didn’t see you. Isn’t this a surprise? 
Mrs. Chatworth and I took a sudden 
notion to come in and do some shop- 
ping.” She turned to the woman with a 
nod of recognition. “ Mrs. Chatworth, 
let me introduce my husband’s cousin, 
Miss Johnston. One of my nearest 
neighbors,” she explained confiden- 
tially to the young woman, who ac- 
knowledged the introduction with a 
slight how and a look of calm, deliber- 
ate scrutiny. 

“T had forgotten it was to-day Dick 
said he was to meet you,” Amy rattled 
on, “so I had no idea of finding you 
both in this accidental fashion. Well, 
Mrs. Chatworth and I are hungry, All 
the large tables are taken, aren’t they? 
Oh, we can manage very nicely here, I 




















think; we won’t mind if it is a little 
crowded, will we? You sit on that side, 
Mrs. Chatworth, and let me sit by 
Dick.” 

Fowler started to pull out a chair for 
his wife; then he stopped and looked 
up at her as if about to speak. She 
smiled down at him with a look of per- 
fect understanding and slipped into 
the chair. 

“You didn’t think I was going to 
lunch with you to-day, did you, Dick? 
Neither did I, when you left the house. 
What are you going to have, Mrs. Chat- 
worth? Dick, you order for me—you 
know what I like better than I do. Not 
too much—we haven’t time. Yes, my 
favorite salad, of course. And, waiter, 


just a shred of green pepper with it. 


Do you know why I didn’t see you when 
I first came in, Dick? It was because I 
was going straight to our old corner. 
We used to come here so much before 
we were married,” she explained to the 
table at large. “It just seemed as if 
I should find you over in that corner. 
But I didn’t think of seeing—Ella to- 
day.” 

“ Are you a commuter, too?” asked 
Mrs. Chatworth of her neighbor. 

“ Only temporarily,” was the reply. 

Miss Johnston had not long inter- 
rupted her attention to the luncheon, 
which she seemed to be thoroughly en- 
joying. 

“1 didn’t know you had relatives so 
near,” pursued Mrs. Chatworth across 
the table. “Is Johnston your mother’s 
family name, Mr. Fowler?” 

“No. I had several aunts, Mrs. Chat- 
worth, and when a woman marries she 
changes her name, you know.” 

“ Miss Johnston is from the West,” 
volunteered Amy. “She is a bird of 
passage among us.” 

“How delightful! Then, of course, 
you will have a visit from her before 
she returns?” and Mrs. Chatworth 
looked to the lady on her right for con- 
firmation, noting with a keen eye every 
detail of her ultra-fashionable attire. 

Miss Johnston turned to her with a 
slow smile. 

“T am very erratic,” she said, “ quite 
out of the usual line of relatives, I 
fear. It wouldn’t surprise me at any 
time if my cousins should disown me.” 
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“ How did you get on with your shop- 
ping?” asked Amy. “ Mrs. Chatworth 
and I found some bargains, didn’t we?” 

Mr. Fowler ate hurriedly, and with 
little apparent zest. When he had fin- 
ished he leaned back and bantered the 
women on their worldliness and frivol- 
ity. Amy, helped on by Mrs. Chat- 
worth, had been describing styles and 
fabrics with such volubility that she 
had scarcely touched her food, and Miss 
Johnston had roused to some apparent 
degree of interest. 

“We are going back to Dutton’s,” 
Mrs. Chatworth said to her. “ Why 
can’t you go with us and look at those 
embroidered linens? ” 

“Thank you,” answered Miss John- 
ston, “I have finished my shopping for 
to-day; and, besides, I have an ap- 
pointment.” . 

Mr. Fowler pulled out his watch; she 
leaned across the table to him. “ What 
time is it, Dick? ” she asked. 

Amy started. 

“We must not keep you here,” she 
said. “ Mrs. Chatworth and I will finish 
our luncheon, but I know you must both 
be going. Don’t let us hinder you.” 

Fowler turned his watch around so 
Miss Johnston could see the face, and 
returned it to his pocket. 

“T think you will have to go at once, 
won't you? ” he said. “I don’t want to 
hurry you, but it takes some time to 
cross the city. You will excuse me, I 
know,” he addressed his wife, “ while I 
put—my cousin—on her car, but if you 
will wait here 25 

“No, no!” interrupted Amy. “I 
shall not interfere with your plans. 
You must see her safely to the train, 
and then you must go back to your 
office. We have detained you too long 
already. I insist.” 

She smiled sweetly at Miss Johnston. 
That young lady finished buttoning her 
gloves. As she pushed back her chair 
and rose, she said: 

“You are very considerate. I really 
think I could find my way alone, but I 
suppose your husband will feel better 
if I am personally conducted out of 
harm’s way. I am very glad to have 
met you so unexpectedly.” 

“ Altogether charming,” murmured 
Mrs. Chatworth. “ Quite as if it had all 
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been planned. I hope I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you again! ” 

“One never can tell,” returned Miss 
Johnston serenely. “ But Mrs. Fowler 
will assure you that I am not to be 
counted on. Good-by!” 

She walked away. Mr. Fowler lin- 
gered for a moment with his hand on 
the back of his wife’s. chair. 

“ Good-by,” she said, without looking 
around. 

He bent down to her, then straight- 
ened himself up. 

“ Till dinner-time,” he supplemented. 

Mrs. Chatworth laughed as he fol- 
lowed after Miss Johnston. 

“JT thought he was actually going to 
kiss vou! He didn’t want to go with 
her, did he? Walter says women are 
a nuisance in business hours. They look 
a little alike, a sort of family resem- 
blance in the nose and chin. She’s 
rather odd, don’t you think so? Stri- 
king, though, and exceedingly stylish.” 

“ Western women always outdo us 
when they come to the city,” said Amy 
carelessly. 

“We must hurry back to the store; 
we’re losing half the afternoon. You 
haven’t eaten anything, though.” 

“T am ready to go,” said Amy. 

They had not been long at the crowd- 
ed counters when Mrs. Chatworth felt 
a hand laid on her arm. 

“T am very sorry, but I can’t stay 
here any longer. I must get home.” 

She looked up, startled. “ Why, what 
is the matter? Are you ill? You are as 
white as a ghost!” 

“Tam not well. My head is splitting. 
You won’t mind my going, will you?” 

Mrs. Chatworth, however, vigorously 
refused to remain behind, and brought 
her shopping to an abrupt close. 

“Tt was that luncheon upset me,” 
said Amy miserably. “ Something—the 
salad, I think—was wrong.” 

“You didn’t eat enough to hurt a 
fly,” returned Mrs. Chatworth with con- 
viction. “You need a tonic if your 
stomach is so weak as that.” 


IIT. 


At the door of her house Amy 
had difficulty in persuading her friend 
that she needed no further assistance, 
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that she would not have a doctor, 
and that she wanted only to lie down in 
quietness; but at last she reached her 
room, alone. 

She locked the door fiercely, tore off 
her hat and wraps, and threw herself 
upon the bed, where her overstrained 
nerves found relief in tears and bitter 
sobbing. When the first agony of her 
weeping had eased itself, she turned and 
lay staring at the wall, while the tumult 
of her thoughts slowly cleared. It 
seemed an endless time before the calm 
that qualified for intelligent action 
came upon her. 

When it did, she rose and went to the 
mirror, making a long, close inspection 
of her pale, tear-stained face, with its 
reddened eyelids and fresh lines of suf- 
fering, bordered by disheveled locks. 
Then she set about her afternoon 
toilet, with all the modest art of which 
she was mistress. She patiently mas- 
saged out the marks of tears from 
under her eyes, and brought back a nat- 
ural glow to her cheeks. She waved her 
hair and piled it lightly in its most be- 
coming manner. 

This done, she slipped on a wrapper 
and went down-stairs to find Nora. She 
made some changes in the order for 
dinner, and assisted in the preparation 
of Dick’s favorite desert. She looked 
over the table appointments to make 
sure that everything should be of the 
daintiest and most attractive. 

After she had gone back up-stairs 
and put on her prettiest frock, she 
looked at herself again in the mirror. 
Her cheeks were smooth and pink, her 
eves sparkling, her head proudly poised. 

It was only half-past five. She need 
not expect him till the 6.10 train, for 
he never came on the 5.45 any more. 
She picked up a book and eurled down 
on the divan before the window, but 
her thoughts would not rest on the 
printed page. What if he should not 
come on the 6.10? What if he did not 
come at all? A cold trembling came 
over her, and she buried her face in the 
cushions. 

A moment later she heard the click 
of the door, and looked up to see Dick 
coming into the room. She sprang to 
her feet and took a step or two toward 
him. He came quickly up to her, 


\ 
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“1 HAVE FINISHED MY SHOPPING FOR TO-DAY ; AND BESIDES, I HAVE AN APPOINTMENT.” 


stopped and looked at her uncertainly, 

without speaking. Her eyes were wide 

and staring; all at once she turned 

white and toppled forward. She would 

have fallen to the floor if he had not 

caught her. He laid her on the divan 
7M 


and bent over her with his arms still 
around her. 

“ Amy, darling, don’t! What is the 
matter?” and as she did not stir, he 
hugged her closer. “ What made you 
do it? Did vou think there was any- 
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thing wrong? I would have put every- 
thing straight in a minute if you had 
given me a chance. You were a dear, 
stunning little brick, and the truest 
little wife in Christendom, but you 
didn’t need to do it, don’t you know 


that? You are not angry at me, are 
you? Don’t feel so badly, it’s all 


right!” 

She vet lay passive, her still, color- 
less face drooping back against his arm, 
her eyes closed. He shook her gently in 
growing alarm. 

“Don’t do so, Amy! Speak to me! 
Open your eyes, darling! Open your 
eyes and look at me!” 

She obeyed, without moving other- 
wise. She opened on him eyes so full 
of deep reproach and pain that he cried 
out hastily: 

“ But don’t look like that!” 

She closed her eyes again and turned 
her face away from him, slipping her 
head from his arm to the pillow. 

“ Who was she?” she asked. 

“Tt was all perfectly proper,” he ex- 
plained. “She is a very nice young 
lady, and I never saw her before. She is 
a sister of one of the men at the office. 
She lives out of town, and came in to- 
day on business. She’s never been here 
much, and he intended to meet her and 
go around with her, but he was called 
away suddenly this morning on urgent 
business, so he asked me to meet her 
and get her started right, and then see 
that she had some luncheon and put 
her on the train this afternoon. Of 
course it was a bother, but I couldn’t 
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very well refuse. I knew you wouldn’t 
mind a simple act of courtesy like that. 
But you came in on us so unexpectedly 
it took me aback for a second. That 
was only natural, you know. There 
would have been no _ oceasion for 
trouble, anyway, if it hadn’t been for 
that old hen. I wanted to choke both 
the other women and pick you up and 
bring you home. I didn’t think it was 
in you to do a thing like that! How 
could you think so quickly? It was 
lucky Miss Worthington was quick- 
witted enough to follow your lead and 
play the game, or there would have 
been a mess! I hope she doesn’t tell 
her brother about it; it would put me 
in rather a queer light, you know— 
though he knows me well enough to 
be pretty certain that I wouldn’t do a 
thing like that.” 

During this long speech the color 
had been slowly coming * back into 
Amy’s cheeks, until they were flushed 
with a soft rose like daybreak. The 
dark lashes stirred onee or twi¢e above 
them. When Dick finished she turned 
to him and opened her eyes once more. 
this time with a warm, sunny light 
shining in_them, and all her features 
breaking into a faint, irresistible smile. 

“T am going to believe all that 
story,” she said. 

Dick stared at her for an instant in 
complete surprise; then he laughed. 

“You are a trump!” he declared. 
“ Let’s have dinner!” and picking her 
up bodily, he carried her down-stairs 
in his arms. 


GETTING AND GIVING. 


At morning I went to the field of blessing— 
A field which stretches from sky to sky ; 
Others might lack, but my needs were pressing. 
I said: “I will fill my hands with treasure, 
Youth and health and love and pleasure ; 
None shall share with me—none need try. 
All shall be mine, with gold and lands !” 
And I fared back at, noon with empty hands ! 


Forth I crept to the field of blessing— 
God's field, which stretches from sky to sky ; 
Forth went I, all my fault confessing ; 
When I gathered a handful, I shared with another, 
Each woman my sister. each man was my brother, 
And the children that flocked to me called me mother— 
Head of a following tribe am I! 
And, as we wend o’er the evening sands, 


Not one of us comes with empty hands ! 





Grace MacGowan Cooke. 





















































KATIE MCGIRR, A DEAF BLIND PUPIL OF THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 
BICYCLING WITH AN INSTRUCTOR. 


THe VLAF BLIND. 


BY DAY ALLEN WILLEY. 


THE WONDERFUL WORK THAT HAS BEEN 
WHO HAVE NEITHER SIGHT NOR HEARING 


CHILDREN 


DONE IN RESCUING 


FROM 


THE MENTAL AND MORAL DARKNESS THAT ENCOMPASSED THEM. 


A FEW years ago a memorable address 

was delivered in the State House 
whose gilded dome overlooks Boston 
Common. It was the strangest address, in 
some respects, to which any body of legis- 
lators had ever listened. It was an ap- 
peal for a stricken class of humanity, 
delivered by a young girl who herself 
belonged to that class—Helen Keller, 
blind and deaf from infancy, and taught 
to express her thoughts as if by a modern 
miracle. 

The incident, which will never be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it, marked 
a new era in the history of the deaf blind. 
Publie attention was called to them as 





never before by the wonderful exhibition 
of mental development given by one of 
their number. It was known that here 
and there others were being educated, 
but few realized how numerous are these 
human derelicts, or understood the benefi- 
cence of the work that rescues them 
from an isolation worse than death. - 
That this can be done has already been 
proved in several cases, among which 
that of Helen Keller has attracted the 
greatest degree of attention. The sym- 
pathetic interest of a whole nation was 
aroused when it was announced that this 
young Southern girl, so terribly handi- 
eapped by nature, was about to submit 
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herself for entrance to the coeducational 
annex of Harvard University. She asked 
for no relaxation of the college require- 
ments, but went to Cambridge to take the 
regular examination. 

Of course, she could not see the ex- 
amination papers or hear the examiner’s 
voice. The easiest method of commu- 
nicating the questions to her would have 
been to invoke the aid of Miss Sullivan, 
for sixteen years her instructor and close 
companion. Miss Sullivan does not 
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know Latin, Greek, or the higher 
mathematics, and could have spelled out 
the questions to Helen without any pos- 
sibility of helping her to answer them; 
but it was thought best to avoid any pos- 
sible appearance of suggestion or assist- 
ance. Recourse was had to an instructor 
of deaf mutes, Mr. Vining, who took the 
papers as fast as they were given out and 
copied them in Braille characters, the 
system of writing in punctured points, 
now generally taught to the blind. He 









































LESLIE OREN AND HIS 


TEACHER, MISS ADA 


LYON—THOUGH DEAF AND BLIND, LESLIE 


USES THE TYPEWRITER READILY. 
From a photograph by Baker, Columbus. 
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MRS. MOORE BARRETT, WHO HAS DONE MUCH FOR THE DEAF BLIND 


IN TEXAS, AND ONE OF HER 


PUPILS, RUBY RICE. 
From a photograph by Hill, Austin. 


had never met Helen before, and could 
not converse with her orally, as Miss Sul- 
livan can. 

Moreover, and most unfortunately, it 
was found at the last moment that Mr. 
Vining’s system of Braille: was slightly 
different from hers, he using the Ameri- 
‘an style, and she the English, in which 
most of the Braille books are printed. 
However, there was nothing to do but 
to go ahead with the examination, leav- 
ing her to puzzle out the unfamiliar 


method of writing. She took the ques- 
tions as they were transcribed, in the 
presence of a college official who could 
not communicate with her, and wrote out 
her answers upon a typewriter. 

To add to the deaf blind girl’s diffieul- 
ties, the specially-made watch upon which 
she relies for her knowledge of the time 
had been left behind, and she had to work 
without being able to know how many 
hours or minutes remained to her as she 
went from question to question—a se- 
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rious disadvantage, as every student 
knows. But she passed the examination 
credibly, not to say triumphantly. Her 
answers were satisfactory in every sub- 
ject she took up; in Latin she earned a 
high mark, and in Greek a very high one. 
It was indeed a marvelous performance. 

That is one side of the picture; the 
other is the black and hopeless prison 
that would have been Helen Keller’s 
abiding-place but for the teaching that 
has made her a happy and intelligent col- 
lege girl. There could hardly be any- 
thing sadder than the existence to which 
the untaught child 
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humanity to accept, with them, fourteen 
years of undisciplined life, absolute 
ignorance, passions uncontrolled, infant 
helplessness, and all the faults and weak- 
nesses of such a condition.” 

For two years Miss Donald gave this 
almost mindless creature her undivided 
attention. Naturally enough, Linnie’s 
mental awakening was slow. She began 
by learning that each of the objects 
around her had a name; but her teacher’s 
chief task, at first, was to gain her conifi- 
dence and affection, and correct the alter- 
nately violent and indolent disposition 

that had developed 





who lacks sight and 


during the child’s 





years of darkness 





hearing is perforce 
condemned. Surely 
nothing could ap- 
peal more patheti- 
cally to the benev- 
olent and the ten- 
der-hearted than 
the sight of a boy 
or girl whose mind 
has. never been a- 
wakened, whose 
soul lies dormant 
in utter darkness, 
whose life is little 
better than that of 
a vegetable. 

Miss Donald, the 
teacher of another 
remarkable deaf 
blind girl, Linnie 
Haguewood, has 
thus recorded her 
first impression of 
her pupil, whose 








and ignorance. But 
once fairly started, 
her advance was as- 
tonishingly rapid. 
At eighteen, she be- 
gan systematic 
study.* Her special 
gift seemed to be 
for mechanics. Her 
fingers passing ov- 
er a typewriter or 
a sewing-machine 
told her all about 
its mechanism. She 
ean use not only 
the special type- 
writer constructed 
for the  sightless, 
which makes the 
Braille characters, 
but also the ordin- 
ary commercial 
machine. She can 











life up to that time 





write a good hand 








had been a_ total 





with a pencil, and 





blank: HELEN KELLER, THE WONDERFUL DEAF BLIND 
GIRL WHO IS NOW A STUDENT AT RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGE, WHERE SHE IS TO GRADUATE 
IN JUNE. 


From a photograph by Marshall, Boston. 


“Even to the cas- 
ual observer, she 
had two attractive 
features — her 
mouth and her 
hands. At times a smile of marvelous 
sweetness played about her mouth, il- 
luminating her features with an intel- 
ligence that was beautiful. To Linnie’s 
hands, however, had been given a most 
appealing beauty. Slender, tapering fin- 
gers, unsoiled by contact with the rougher 
elements of life, are always objects of 
admiration; but when endowed with in- 
telligence—a clinging, speaking soul— 
they are irresistible. Such were Linnie’s 
hands; their pleadings could not be re- 
sisted, and they won the way to my heart. 
Exquisite hands and a beautiful smile 
were her credentials; and she expected 








takes much pride in 
her original com- 
positions. In read- 
ing, she ean use 
several different 
systems, having 
mastered all those in common use among 
the blind. 

To-day, seven years after her first in- 
struction from Miss Donald, Linnie 
Haguewood is an assistant to her teacher 
at the South Dakota School for the 
Blind. Some of the pupils now under her 
care are children who possess the gifts of 
speech and hearing. 

The name of Tommy Stringer has 
often been mentioned with that of Helen 
Keller. Tommy, who is now in his 
eighteenth year, is a very interesting 
and remarkable boy, and touching fea- 
ture of his story is the fact that he owes 























his rescue from a life of darkness to the 
sympathy of the blind deaf girl. Like 
her, he lost sight and hearing through 
illness in infancy; and at five years old 
he was an inmate of a hospital in Alle- 
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before Tommy could spell it himself; 
but finally he understood the nature of a 
noun, and passed on to simple sentences. 

At seven he was beginning to read 
raised letters, and from that point, as 









































A GROUP OF DEAF BLIND CHILDREN, INCLUDING TOMMY STRINGER, HELEN KELLER (SEATED, 
ON THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE), CORA CROCKER, AND MARION ROSTRON. 


From a photograph taken about three years ago by Purdy, Boston. 


gheny, Pennsylvania, absolutely un- 
taught, too weak to walk, and seemingly 
both helpless and hopeless—‘ a mere 
lump of breathing clay,” as one of his 
first teachers afterwards called him. 
During a visit to Allegheny, Helen 
Keller chanced to hear of him. She in- 
terested others, and money was raised to 
send the poor boy to the Perkins Insti- 
tute, in Boston. 

It took nearly a year to teach him his 
first word, which was “bread.” Every 
time a slice of bread was given him, his 
instructor spelled the word with his 
fingers in the boy’s hand, and made 
Tommy’s fingers spell it in the teacher’s 
hand. Then other objects—a ball, a book, 
and the like—were presented to him, and 
their names were spelled in the same way. 
Days would be spent over a single word 


with others of his class, his progress was 
r.pid. He took up grammar, history, 
mathematics, and physiology. From the 
Perkins Institute he went to a public 
school, a teacher going with him to act 
as interpreter. “ There is not a more in- 
dustrious or a happier boy in the school 
than Tom,” said a newspaper man who 
went to see the lad at work. “If you 
think his affliction has made him down- 
hearted or morose, you are greatly mis- 
taken. He is as merry a boy as I know 
of, and he gets more out of life than most 
young people of his age.” 

There are other interesting cases like 
those of Helen Keller, Linnie Hague- 
wood, and Tommy Stringer; but these 
three are sufficient examples of the good 
work that can be done in rescuing the 
deaf blind from a life of utter darkness. 
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Connors, McFee, and “ Cook.” 


1. 

From the East came Connors, burly, 
bellicose, and blunt; from the South, 
McFee, slender, sensitive, and_ silent. 
They met at Chilkoot’s great gray wall; 
formed a friendship at Dawson City; 
staked out adjoining claims on Bonanza 
Creek, that marvelous treasure-field, 
concealed by capricious fortune from a 
dozen skilled prospectors to be revealed 
to a Chilkat buck whose savage name is 
already forgotten. 

There, with thousands of others, Con- 
nors and MeFee built fires upon the icy 
earth; shoveled and washed the few 
inches of thawed soil; kindled more fires 
in the slowly deepening excavations; 
shoveled and washed again, anxiously, 
fruitlessly, while their joint stock of 
costly provisions steadily decreased. 

Then, on the same short arctie day, 
the precious metal glistened in each pan, 
and each tired toiler saw amid the gold- 
en grains the vision of a woman far 
away. To Connors came the memory of 
a mazy dance, music and moonlight, and 
low-whispered words. MeFee was once 
more on a white-winged yacht, sighing 
sweet nothings into a not unwilling ear. 
Then both turned fiercely to the task 
at hand. 

Henceforth there was little time for 
sleeping, less for eating, less still for 
cooking, and when, one morning, a starv- 
ing, pain-racked wanderer appeared, 
offering to cook for his “ grub,” the bar- 
gain was quickly closed. Neither Con- 
nors nor MecFee asked the newcomer’s 
name or history; time was too precious 
to waste in profitless inquiries. They 
dubbed him “ Cook,” and placed him in 
eharge of the hoarded provisions, 
pleased that his help would enable them 
to return to Paradise a few days sooner. 
Neither confided to the other his hope 
and ambition—there are some thoughts 
too sweet, too sacred, too near the heart, 
to be laid bare. 

Three days after Cook came Connors 
cursed him vehemently, furiously. Cook 
only stared at him with sunken, tired, 
pathetic eyes. After dinner, in the pit, 
McFee remonstrated with his partner. 


“He warned us, you know, that he’d 
never cooked,” he said mildly. “I 
shouldn’t be surprised if he’d leave.” 

“T wish he would leave, if he can’t 
do better than that! We’ve got no food 
to burn. Grub’s grub up here,” Con- 
nors retorted, viciously jabbing his 
shovel into the earth. 

Cook didn’t leave, and one evening 
MecFee, lingering at work after supper- 
eall, heard an oath and a blow. Looking 
up, he saw Cook slowly rising from the 
hard earth, while Connors, still cursing, 
removed a smoking kettle from the fire. 
After the dismal supper, while Cook with 
bruised and bleeding face was busy with 
pots and pans, McFee called his partner 
aside. 

“Now, look here, Connors,” he said 
insistently, “this won’t do, you know. 
The man’s ill, and you’re almost twice 
his size. I didn’t. think it of you, Con- 
nors, and, if I must say it, it’s—it’s 
cowardly! ” : 

Connors glared down at him pugna- 
ciously. 

“Cowardly, eh? Say, if you wasn’t 
such a runt Hs : 

McFee put up a hand in protest. 

“There, there, let’s not quarrel, Con- 
nors. We’ve pulled together nicely so 
far. Just try to curb your temper, that’s 
all. Cursing him is bad enough, but 
please don’t strike him again. I 
-an’t——” 

“All right; P'll not strike him again,” 
Connors interrupted; and when McFee 
smiled gratefully he continued: “ I'll 
kick him next time; that’s what I'll do— 
just kick him off the diggings,” and he 
strode down to the pit, growling to him- 
self. 

McFee returned to where Cook’ sat 
gazing thoughtfully inte the fire, pass- 
ing his left hand slowly up and down his 
right arm. 

“T’m awfully sorry about this, Cook,” 
he said softly, “but I can’t help it, 
really. Maybe you'd better leave. It’s 
likely to get worse, you know.” 

Cook looked up and grinned hideously. 
Not that he wasn’t a handsome fellow. 
normally, but his swollen and discolored 
face made his attempt to look pleasant a 
ghastly failure. 
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‘‘MOST FELLERS WOULD BE KICKIN’ CONNORS’ HEAD OFF, ’STEAD OF WAITIN’ FER HIM TO GIT UP.” 


“Tt’s all right,” he said slowly. “I’m 
taking on flesh and getting stronger 


fast. Maybe in another month Ill be 
ready to—leave.” 
That was all McFee could get out of 
him. Cook was a man of few words. 
Four weeks passed without an out- 
break. Perhaps the rapidly increasing 


richness of the claims kept Connors in 
comparatively good humor; perhaps it 
was because Cook was more careful. He 
had rounded out wonderfully, had a 
bright eye and a good color, and moved 
about alertly. Then, one day, just be- 
fore noon, Connors suddenly straight- 
ened up, dropped his pick, and scrambled 
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out of the pit like a wild man, with Mc- 
Fee clinging to him. The odor of scorch- 
ing soup again permeated the frosty air. 

“He’s got a kicking coming this 
time,” Connors roared, trying to shake 
McFee off. 

“ Now, wait a minute, Connors,” pant- 
ed McFee. “ Let me reason with him. 
Cook, I really think the soup is burning, 
you know, and # 

“Toes smell like it, doesn’t it?” re- 
marked the offender complacently, fold- 
ing his arms and sniffing vigorously. 

“ Curse you, I believe you meant to do 
it!” howled Connors, breaking McFee’s 
grip. 

Cook gave a quick, sweeping glance 
at the ground behind him, and unfolded 
his arms. 

“Well,” he said in a tone that made 
McFee gasp, “if anybody asks you—I 
did!” 

Connors hurled himself forward—up- 
on Cook’s fist. The big miner staggered 
and sank to one knee, while Cook waited, 
laughing. He arose unsteadily and ad- 
vanced resolutely, but cautiously; his 
reputation was at stake, and men were 
running up from the _ surrounding 
claims. 

Sparring and feinting clumsily, he 
saw what he thought was an opening. 
He rushed in, and swung his right with 
a mighty sweep. Cook’s head ducked 
under the catapult at the same instant 
that his left hand shot out; then he 
stepped back while Connors again strug- 
gled to arise. 

“Fair little game-cock, ain’t he?” re- 
marked one of the grinning circle of 
miners to McFee. “ Most fellers would 
be kickin’ Connors’ head off, ’stead of 
waitin’ fer him to git up.” 

McFee nodded. Amazement had tied 
his tongue. 

Connors regained his feet, swayed for 
a moment, and then, red with rage, his 
huge arms guarding his reeling head, 
crept step by step, half crouching, war- 
ily, watchfully, toward his antagonist. 
Let him but once get his foe within those 
ponderous arms, and all the fight, per- 
haps the life, would be out of him in a 
moment. 

Cook, circling about, stepping nimbly 
in and out, stumbled, apparently, and in 
an instant his adversary was over him 
with eager, outstretched hand. No two 
agreed, afterward, just how Cook did it. 
Some of them contended that he was ac- 
tually within the encircling arms when 
Connors went up in the air; but the 
opinion was unanimous that it was as 
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neat an upper-cut as was ever landed on 
the point of a chin: 

While some of the spectators labored 
with the unconscious man, Cook held out 
his hand to McFee. 

“ Good-by,” he said. “ You know now 
why I stayed. After he cursed me that 
first time you couldn’t have driven me 
away.” 

He walked jauntily through the crowd 
that parted respectfully before him, and 
disappeared in the direction of Dawson 
City. 


. 


Some months later, Connors and Mc- 
Fee, with the independent air of men 
who had conquered fortune, followed the 
same course. Turning from the receiv- 
ing teller’s window in a Seattle bank, 
the big fellow took his companion’s 
hand. 

“Well, partner,” he said, “I guess it’s 
good-by at last. I’m off for Los An- 
geles.” 

“That’s odd,” said McFee joyously. 
“ There’s where I’m going.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Connors. 
quaiated there?” 

“Only slightly. Passed my vacation 
there last summer. Good place to rest. 
And you?” 

“Have an unele there. Visited him 
last year. Thought I’d stop off again. 
and—rest up.” 

Stepping from the train at Los An- 
geles, McFee called out: 


“ Ac- 





“Butler, Jack Butler! “Don’t you 
know me? What’s the latest? How 
are “s 


Connors was shaking his shoulder and 
pointing to a scurrying automobile. 

“Cook!” eried MeFee. 

“Cook?” said Butler. “I guess nit. 
That’s Lamb, Sammy Lamb, the luckiest 
dog on the coast. First he wins the 
light-weight championship in the inter- 
collegiate boxing contest—what are you 
laughing at, Mae?” 

“Nothing!” roared MeFee, beating 
Connors on the back. “Go on! What 
next?” 

“Well, then he quarrels with his mill- 
ionaire father over his allowance, dis- 
appears for almost a year, and when the 
old man is almost crazy, Sammy turns 
up, brown and hearty, from the Klon- 
dike. The pater promptly kills the fatted 
calf, or rather the golden calf, and hands 
it over to Sammy, who promptly marries 
the prettiest girl on the coast. You 
know her, Mac—Rose Alton: Say. what 























is the matter with you fellows, any- 
how?” 
“TI—I’m not quite well—change of 


climate, you know,” McFee stammered, 
staring hard at Connors. “See you 
later, Jack.” 

He pulled Connors around the corner, 
stopped, and stared again into his 
ghastly face. 

“ You—you, too?” he asked. 

Connors nodded and pulled out his 
watch. 

“Tn three minutes a train goes east,” 
he murmured wearily. “I think Ill go 
with it. Good-by, McFee.” 

Frank N. Stratton. 


The Mantel from the Red Room. 
¥; 


Iv was the night before he had to leave 
the party and return to his consulate 
that Fulton Blender told Mollie Putnam 
about the mantel in the red room at 
home. Why the day’s ride through the 
treeless yellows and ochers of the desert, 
hemmed in by violet peaks, should have 


made him think of an old-fashioned 
house on Twenty-First Street, New 


York, was something which he could not 
at first determine. Later, when the pur- 
ple night had fallen, and the large, kind 
stars lit the heavens, he knew that it 
was beeause he was in love with Mollie 
Putnam, and wanted to lead her into 
every tender recollection of his life. 

“Tt is one of these foolish mantels,’ 
he rambled on, while in the distance 
Mollie’s Aunt Lucia complained that the 
girls should sit out so late when the 
sleeping tent was already pitched for 
them. “ Marble, you know, with convo- 
luted edges and bunches of grapes and a 
cherub seorehing above the fire. And the 
walls are hideous—red, in stripes, with 
little gilt leaves and things up and 
down every other stripe. You know. 
And .my mother’s things—middle Vic- 
torian, black walnut, much carved—oh, 
hopeless, aceording to the new school! 
I loved it. I used to hang my stockings 
up there every Christmas Eve. But I 
must be boring you stiff.” 

“No,” said Mollie softly. 

“ Really? You're good to let me talk. 
I’m homesick. Out here ten years now, 
and—of eourse I have seen other Amer- 
icans, but—they haven’t made me feel 
like this! You’ve made me want to go 
back home, Miss Putnam! I was only 
fifteen when she died—my mother, you 
know. She was always there, in the red 
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room, when I came tumbling in from 
school. I went there to her with every- 
thing—torn jackets and cut fingers, les- 
sons, rows, prizes. It was an ugly old 
house. I suppose Twenty-First Street 
has changed? It was a quiet, homely 
old block then.” 

“Shops and business buildings 
creeping in,” admitted Mollie. 

“T sometimes wonder how she _ hap- 
pened to marry into our family,” he 
went on. “ We’re suc: quarrelsome, pig- 
headed brutes, we Blenders; and she was 
all gentleness and sympathy and lovely 
mirthfulness. I wish that you could 
have known her.” 

“T wish I might have,” said Mollie. 

She slid a kind hand out to him in the 
darkness and he thanked it with a pres- 


are 


sure. Then he put brakes upon his 
crowding impulses. He, outeast from 
his father’s house, _ professionless, 


dawdler for so many years in the far 
East—what had he to say to Mollie Put- 


nam’ He sought safety in the red room 
again. 
“It was there,” he said, “that 





You knew that my father and I had 
quarreled?” 

“T have heard it,” said Mollie, loyally 
suppressing the additional information 
that Aunt Lucia was a compendium of 
New York gossip, and that all her sym- 
pathies in the mysterious Blender affair 
were frequently proclaimed to be with 
Adam Blender and not with his amazing 
son. 

“Yes,” Fulton went on. “It was in 
that room—in her room—that he chose 
to ,announece to me his intention to 
marry again.” 

Mollie was silent for a minute. Her 
tender sympathies were with the exile, 
who had so loved his mother; but Mollie 
had a sense of justice. 

“He was of age, you know,” she sug- 
gested mildly. 

“Oh, yes!” Blender wearily ac- 
quieseced. “ He was quite within his legal 
rights, no doubt. But—well, I dare say 
that we both said things that had been 
better left unsaid. He made quite an im- 
possible condition for our future inter- 
course—something about my attitude to- 
ward the lady who is now my stepmother. 
She was, as perhaps you know, from the 
stage.” 

“1 may have heard,” answered Mollie. 
“But I had forgotten everything except 
that Aunt Lucia says that she is very 
much liked and that she is devoted to 
your father.” 

Blender grunted. 





And then Aunt 
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Lucia’s disapproving voice broke upon 
the air. 

“ Moonlight or no moonlight,” she de- 
clared, “you young women are to come 
to bed now! Really, Mr. Blender, it is 
quite inhuman of this girl to have kept 
you up so late—you with that long day’s 
ride back toward Joppa ahead of you!” 

“Tf Miss Putnam will never be more 
inhuman to me than that!” exclaimed 
Blender, ecstatic conclusions in’ his in- 
flection. Then he went on: “ When I go 
home in the spring, may I look you up?” 

“Oh! Are you contemplating a visit 
to America?” asked Aunt Lucia. “ We 
shall be so glad to see you there! ” 


“ Not a visit,” answered Blender, look- - 


ing hard at Mollie in the silvery gloom. 
“T’m coming home to stay—I hope!’ 


II. 


“T see that that ill-conditioned son of 
mine is home again,” announced Mr. 
Adam Blender to his wife, as he looked 
up across the breakfast table. 

He growled-and frowned portentously 
as he met her laughing dark eyes. 

“Do you know, dear,” she remarked 
irrelevantly, “I think that the reason I 
fell in love with you was because you ful- 
fill stage tradition so well. You are the 
exact type of the irascible father!” 

“You would not have made so merry, 
madam, if you had heard the young cub 
on the oceasion of our last interview. It 
was in the old house, and & 

“Ah, don’t!” pleaded Mrs. Blender. 
“What difference did it make? He 
didn’t know me. And I hope young 
Adam and Brother will care for my 
memory in just the same hot-headed way. 
He probably thought I was from the 
most chorusy chorus; and I'll wager you 
never tried to correct his impressions 
and to tell him that I was the stiffest, 
most amateurish thing ever turned out 
by a perfectly respectable dramatic 
school! Now, did you?” 

“Did I¢ Of course I didn’t! That’s 
no way to bring up children! They are 
to hear and to obey! The young cub! 
He’s resigned from the consular service. 
He’s stopping at the Union Club. He 
refuses to be interviewed in regard to 
the Eastern question—I should hope so! 
What does he know about it? And what 
does he propose to do now, I wonder? 
He can’t more than pay his club dues, I 
should say, out of the income from his 
mother’s property.” 

“ Let’s ask him to dinner,” suggested 
Mrs. Blender softly, “and inquire.” 
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And then with an inarticulate burst of 
rage, in which, however, she heard a de- 
cided negative, her husband left the 
house. 

All day long Mrs. Blender thought of 
her unknown stepson. She deeply wished 
that he and his father might be recon- 
ciled. She knew how the estrangement, 
for all the elder man’s bluster, ate into 
his heart. And she knew how his son was 
needed in the business. 

She was driving through Twenty-First 
Street, past the house to which she had 
come as a bride. It had been sold, and 
she had left it years ago, but her eyes 
turned to it now with lingering affection 
—only to open in hurt surprise. It was 
in process of destruction. The front 
wall was already gone, and the way- 
farers could look unhindered into ,its 
very center. She almost blushed. To 
her sensitiveness there was something as 
cruel about this exposure of a home to 
eareless gaze as there would have been 
about the brutal showing of a _ heart. 
And yet there they all were—the rooms 
in which so much of life had been lived. 

Down-stairs, everything had been done 
over for her coming. Up-stairs, the room 
of Fulton’s mother had never been 
changed. With the hiding wall gone, it 
stood bared to the world—ugly, old- 
fashioned walls, queer, ornate marble 
mantel and all. A big sign dangled from 
its middle window—“ Removal Work by 


Carter & Carter, 27 East. Forty- 
Seventh Street. Materials for Sale.” 


Mrs. Blender stared at it, hurt, for a mo- 
ment. Then a smile dimpled her face. 
“Drive to 27 East Forty-Seventh 
Street,” she told the coachman, aban- 
doning the pursuit of lace which had 
brought her down-town that day. 


TI. 


“ REALLY, ladies,” said Mr. Carter, 
rubbing his hands and smiling a great 
deal, “there must be quite a run on 
marble mantels. I domt know when it 
happened before that two ladies came at 
the same time trying to buy anything 
from a house we were dismantling. 
Sorry I can’t cut it in two for you—but 
I guess that wouldn’t do, hey? What I 
will do, though”—he turned toward 
Mrs. Blender—* is this: I'll let you know 
when we find another of the same sort. 
This lady had just concluded the pur- 
chase of that one when you came in.” 

“Another will not do for me,” said 
Mrs. Blender. “There are—sentimental 
considerations about this one which I 
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don’t believe that you”—she turned 
with pretty appeal to the purchaser of 
the mantel—‘ can have. Wouldn’t an- 
other like it 44 

“T am very sorry,” said Mollie Put- 
nam, crimsoning, “ but—I can’t explain 
—hbut, really, no other mantel will an- 
swer my purpose. It’s—well, I suppose 
that you’d eall it a sentimental consider- 
ation, too.” 

“But I,” said Mrs. Blender somewhat 
coldly, in answer to this astounding re- 
mark from the unknown young woman, 
“T used to live # 

“ Already sold?” interrogated a loud 
voice in the anteroom. “ Nonsense, my 
man, nonsense! Who would want to buy 
a discolored, old-fashioned, over-deco- 
rated marble mantel like that except a 
man who had some associations with it? 
Now, I ay 

The speaker broke off abruptly. The 
two women inside and’ Mr. Carter had 
been listening intently. Mrs. Blender 
made an impulsive movement forward. 
Then she stopped, for the blustering 
voice had begun again. 

“Well, sir, and so you’re back! And 
what are you doing here, if I may ask?” 

“T don’t recognize any right you have 
to ask,” replied.a voice, at the sound of 
which the color ebbed from Mollie’s face, 
only to flow back again in a flood of 
deeper carmine. “But I have’ no ob- 
jection to telling you. I—I went by the 
old house this morning. I—I came to 
buy the marble mantel from my mother’s 
room.” 

“Umph!” There was a _ prodigious 
clearing of the throat on the part of the 
first of the speakers. “Umph! Well— 
confound you, you young puppy! You 
ean’t have it!” 

“What?” eried the other voice in a 
rage. The two women moved toward 
the door. Then they paused. 

“No!” stormed the older voice. “ I— 
I came here to buy it myself. I saw by 
this morning’s papers you were home 
again, and I had an idea you might like 
to have that mantel. So & 

“So you came first to prevent my get- 
ting it!” 

“So I came to get it for you, you un- 
grateful, unnatural young scoundrel! 
But some confounded fool of a woman 
has gotten here first and bought it, per- 
dition take her! ” 

Mrs. Blender looked apologetically at 
Mollie Putnam. 

“My husband is a little—er—hasty in 
speech at times,” she whispered. 

“Your husband?” cried Mollie. “ Oh, 
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Mrs. Blender! Listen! They’re making | 
up!” 

And certainly out of the hubbub in 
the next room there were sounds of af- 
fectionate protestation, in the old man’s 
grufl voice and the young man’s lighter 
notes. Mrs. Blender found herself hold- 
ing Mollie’s hands in a close clasp while 
she listened. 

“Come to dinner to-night. Your step- 
mother wants you!” commanded the 
father. 

“All right! ITll have to leave early, 
though—there’s a call I want to make. 
But now let’s see about outwitting this 
misguided woman who has bought the 
mantel.” 

“She’s inside, sir,” announced the 
clerk, returning to the world from a safe 
that had tactfully seemed to absorb him 
for a few minutes. He opened the 
swinging door to the inner office, and the 
four confronted one another. 

“This, my dear,” breathed Mrs. Blen- 
der to her speechless spouse, “is the 
confounded fool of a woman who has 
already bought the mantel.” 

She pointed to Mollie—Mollie obliv- 
ious of all things but Fulton Blender’s 
eyes looking straight into hers. Adam 
Blender blinked. 

“T should infer,” he said, “that she 
has something to do with the call Fulton 
has to make to-night—unless it’s an 
oriental custom to hold a lady’s hand 
for five consecutive minutes while your 
father awaits an introduction to her. 
Perhaps you'd better ask. her also to 
dinner to-night, my dear!” 

“So. there isn’t a general run on 
marble mantels, after all,” mused Mr. 
Carter, left again alone. “Only that 
one—and it’s cracked with the heat. 
And I’m to store it until I.reeceive word 
where to send it! Funny, by the way, 
how the young fellow seemed to be giv- 
ing orders about that girl’s purchases! ” 

Katherine Hoffman. 





Brought Home. 
I. 


A DESPERATE hatred of the man had 
taken possession of me. [ eould not ac- 
count for it. I found myself with an 


inward sense of something closely re- 
sembling a blind desire to take him by his 
smooth white throat; and yet ten days 
before I had openly sung Lewis Stick- 
land’s praises to Fay, and in all sincerity. 

Of course I knew Fay Kersey was 
proof 


against Stickland’s attractive 
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“OH, EWELL, I'M SO GLAD YOU’VE COME! WE'VE LOST OUR BOAT!” 


personality. He wasn’t her sort. Fay fortune for a season sufficiently long to 
had seen too many handsome men of bring keen discrimination. There was 
more real polish and brains. She had that hint of something lacking in Stick- 
received the homage due her beauty and land—the thing that strikes one in mark- 
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ing the evidence of a poor point in an 
otherwise good dog. You know what 
I mean—not a pronounced “yellow 
streak,” but something that doesn’t quite 
suit a critical taste. Women feel this, 
unaccountably, although ‘they cannot 
deseribe it except by saying: 

“ There’s something about him I don’t 
quite like.” 

Men meet so much of it, they shut 
their eyes and go in for good fellowship. 
By and by they’re apt to make unpleasant 
discoveries. I did. 

Still, here was Fay at the cottage, and 
it was my business to make her visit as 
enjoyable as possible. I liked Stick- 
land; there was nothing he couldn’t do or 
talk about. Well-informed, entertain- 
ing, and of extremely pleasant manners, 


he would help me out splendidly. So I 
introduced him. 
I needed a bit of helping out. It was 


useless, my thinking of Fay. If I saw 
much of her—well, I know the value of 
good friends and how fools lose them. So 
it had to be smothered. Hard work, that 
smothering! 

When I would go out in my dory to 
fish, I used to take glances at my phiz 
over the side of the boat—the water mir- 
rors like a glass in that long, easy swell 
when the sunset slants across Tautog 
Point. I got some pretty pictures. Won- 
der what a human. bulldog would look 
like? I had the shoulders all right, too. 
Some say there is attraction in absolute 
ugliness. J never saw any. 

I was honest with Stickland. Said I: 

“Old man, she’s an heiress and can 
go anywhere. It’s mighty kind of her to 
come and spend a fortnight at our little 
shanty when she might be having a gay 
time: but they were room-mates at 
school, my sister and Miss Kersey, and 
every summer they get together. With 
Annie’s sprained ankle, it will be dull for 
her—an out-of-door girl like that. You 
do the attentive act—take her rowing, 
play golf, go tramping. I know you 
won’t make an ass of yourself. I’m no 
hand at beauing a girl around. You'll 
have to take part of the job, and we'll all 
appreciate it.” 

“T’ll be delighted to do what I can for 
the young lady,” said he. 

After a moment I turned my eye on 
him. We were sitting on the rocks in 


front of Judge Hemming’s place, the low 
surf swishing the seaweed almost at our 
feet. Stickland was gazing down at it. 

Then it was that I noticed the new ex- 
pression about his mouth, half a smile, 
half I don’t know what. Ever see a faro- 
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dealer’s mug when the bank was win- 
ning? About like that, only worse. It 
took hold of me very uncomfortably. My 
old boxing master had that same grim 
smirk the first time I managed to hand 
him a good one. Things happened to me 
immediately after that unfortunate blow. 
A very distinct recollection of those dire- 
ful consequences holds in my memory, 
for Craley had been a ring-fighter. 

Still, I threw it off; it seemed senseless 
to harbor an indefinable suspicion, and 
Stickland was his jolly self directly. 
That evening, certainly, no man could 
have been more modest and agreeable. 
Fay took to him, but her blue eyes shot 
a question at me once or twice. I knew 
why. She didn’t exactly trust him. But 
think of all the men that girl had known! 

I began most unaccountably to hate 
Stickland from that minute on the rocks. 
“ Jealousy,” I told myself, but it wasn’t. 
Neither was it envy. He could never in- 
terest Fay beyond being an amusing com- 
panion. Of that I was positive. We did 
not discuss him. She simply treated the 
man as a friendly acquaintance, an en- 
tertaining guide, a new chum of mine 
picked up at the hotel who was brought 
in to enliven matters. 

He did. Quietly but effectively my as- 
sistant in social endeavor established his 
position. I was but little in evidence. 
and grew less so. Well, I had wished to 
be. It was my doing. Going-off to sulk, 
coming back to grin in a foreed way. 
mad at nothing—and Fay having a good 
time, as planned. 

Now, with ten bright days of her visit 
gone, I longed for the termination of 
her stay. Stickland’s demeanor had in 
every way been irreproachable, yet a 
vague apprehension at times seized me. 
I fought it. Back it would come. 

“Tool!” I cursed mg miserable soul. 
“Here is this chap you liked so much 
doing everything to carry out your ex- 
pressed wishes, and you feel like throt- 
tling him! ” 

Yes, I did. I hated Stickland in first- 
class shape, for no known or imaginable 
reason. So I shut up, tried to smile away 
my concern, and waited for the hours to 
pass. Our fair guest onee departed, I 
should be all right, thank Lew Stickland 
cordially, and “ shake ” him. 


II. 


Tue evening that saw them disappear 
around the point, their oars sparkling in 
a sea of rose tints, a sunset flood of glist- 
ening color, found me glaring after the 



























- slow-receding vision, conscious only of 
a mad desire to follow. Upon our tiny 
dock I stood, clenching my hands, grit- 
ting my teeth, and swearing at my sense- 
less anxiety. 

Now their boat was no longer visible. 
I must see it—I must! Pulling out in my 
dory to skirt the rugged shore, with slow 
strokes, lest my action be attributed to 
spying, I at last rounded old Tautog’s 
stony bulk, and peered over my shoulder. 

Nowhere was there sign of any craft— 
no, save far out toward Crash Island, 
a tiny speck upon the crimson sea. 

It must be they—why not? Often I 
myself had rowed out to those wild crags 
to watch the sunlight fade. The landing 
was dangerous, though. Was I possessed 
of a presentiment ? 

A few quick dips and I had swung out 
to drift and watch. Yes, to spy, through 
my small pocket glass. I could not deny 
it. A fear was upon me, and I spoke 
aloud to myself on the slow-heaving 
bosom of the graying ocean. 

“Landed,” I muttered, “and safely. 
They have gone up on the west ledge. 
Fay has sat down. Stickland is going 
back to see that his boat is secure. It 
pays to be careful. I may as well go 
home. Ah! What is he doing?” 

For the man had deliberately pushed 
his craft from the shore and it was float- 
ing away. 

It seemed to me that I could almost 
diseern the mockery in his face as he 
stood upon the slanting rock, viewing 
calmly the measured recession of his 
boat until it was past recovery. It 
seemed as if that shout of simulated agi- 
tation must peal across the water to my 
wrathful ear. I knew he gave it, for I 
_ saw the white figure, outlined against the 
fading light, throw up her arms with a 
gesture of horro# And still I sat silent, 
to see him clamber up, then with explain- 
ing, deprecatory hands, to wrap his coat 
about the slender, thinly protected shoul- 
ders, and lead her gently to a shelter of 
overhanging: stone. 

I took to my oars then, not hurriedly, 
for I had no wish to waste my strength. 
Stickland was a powerful man. I in- 
tended that he should pass the night 
upon Crash Island—and alone. 

I knew Fay Kersey—her fine percep- 
tions of conventionalities, her abhor- 
rence of scandal, her pride, her knowl- 
edge of the world’s malicious tongue. 
Others besides myself had seen them go. 
Their constant companionship had been 
marked. Unfortunate to be marooned, 
but, of course, only one thing to do. 
8M 
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Too late for shout or signal, too late 
for anything but rescue on the morrow, 
and presently an announced engagement. 
People could only smile and say: “It 
would have come to that anyway.” 

But I, Ewell Grange, entertained other 
thoughts regarding the success of the 
amiable Mr. Stickland’s scheme for the 
betterment of his fortunes, as my mus- 
cular paws gripped the handles of my 
blades. I approached the island from a 
quarter screened from observation, The 
light was fast dimming when my dory 
grated. Down clambered the pair, Fay 
stumbling blindly with a joyful ery. 

“Oh, Ewell, ’'m so glad you’ve come! 
We’ve lost our boat! We—oh, don’t you 
see?” 

“Take off that rag!” I commanded 
sternly, pointing to Stickland’s coat. 
“Yes, Fay, when a scoundrel casts off 
a rope, boats are apt to be lost. See? Of 
course I see! I saw the whole disgraceful 
act. I’ll take you home directly. There’s 
a bit of business to settle first.” 

What my face showed I don’t know, 
but the girl screamed. The man’s visage 
was ashen in the clear early twilight. It 
worked evilly, with no words. Like light- 
ning he stooped for a stone. The stones 
were all immovable. The _ stunted, 
scraggy pine would not loose its branch. 
His fingers flew to a pocket. Much cared 
I for the pearl-handled toy of a knife! 
No chance had he to open it. A good- 
sized man, Stickland, but as I said in 
jest a few moments ago, I had the shoul- 
ders; also the instruction of Mr. Craley. 
I felt: as if I was possessed of a devil. 


II. 


“Youve killed him!” 
wringing her hands. 

“No, I haven’t,” said I. “He'll revive. 
Get in! We’ll go home now. I'll send for 
him in the morning.” 

So I propped his now most unhand- 
some countenance in a fitting position, 
with the coat under his evil head, and left 
him to repose and subsequent reflection. 
The men who went for him told me he 
was a sorry sight, but I never again set 
eyes on Stickland. 

Fay wept softly until we were nearly 
home. Then she said suddenly, “ Ship 
your oars, Ewell.” 

I did so. to humor her, and we drifted 
in the moonlight. 

“T should have greatly disliked the 
name of Stickland, I think,” said she, 
laughing pitifully. 

My grunt was unpleasant. 


gasped Fay, 
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“ Especially as I’ve cared for another 
man—dear me!—two years now.” 
“You have! Well, for your sake and 
comfort I wish he was sitting right on 
this seat.” 
“He is,” said Fay. 
Elliot Walker. 





A Highwater Baby. 
L 


THE red geraniums, clinging in their 
prison boxes to the railing of the little 
seow, blinked at the glaring sun. It 
was the hottest day of the spring. Even 
the rapid river refused to ripple except 
as an occasional steamer frothed it into 
waves. Three shrill whistles, one long 
and two short, broke the quiet. 

“The land sakes, if there ain’t the 
Potter, and a hull hour ahead o’ time! ” 

Moraspa Hinker dropped the gingham 
apron she had been operating as a fan, 
and ran to the river side of the porch. 

“What do you s’pose has happened, 
Mis’ Mullet?” she cried to a stout wom- 
an who was placidly stemming gooseber- 
ries on the gorgeously painted houseboat 
adjoining. “It’s nothin’ surprisin’ when 
boats is late, but to be ahead o’ time is 
enough to make a body anxious, with 
the flood threatenin’ as it is.” 

She shaded her eyes from the glare of 
the water with brown, thin fingers. 

“ Be easy in your mind, Miss Hinker,” 
said the other woman; “ it’s a lot cheaper 
in the end.” 

She filled her mouth with a fresh sup- 
ply of the acrid fruit and continued: 
“T’m lookin’ fer Crypty on that boat. 
There she is—see—right at the end next 
the cabin door, an’ the baby shakin’ his 
hand, bless his little heart!” . 

Mrs. Mullet seized a towel and waved 
it vigorously in the direction of a plump 
young woman who held a child in her 
arms on the deck of the passing steamer. 

“Now the draw is openin’ an’ they’ll 
be here in a jiffy. I must hurry with this 
jam. Crypty is powerful fond o’ goose- 
berry jam when the berries git good an’ 
ripe. The flavor is something surpassin’. 
An’ say, s’pose you jest drop in to-night 
an’ take tea with us. Crypty’ll be glad to 
renew acquaintance like, an’ that baby 
jest plucks the geese! He’s the smartest 
vounket that ever was born, ef I do speak 
it as shouldn’t, though they do say he 
favors me remarkable. I don’t expect 
Lormer Wellshouse Guscom—that’s his 
full name; I christened him—to bé no 
less than a steamboat ecapting when he 
grows up, or mebbe an auctioneer fer 
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second choice, fer he’s got powerful rare 
lungs. Now, don’t you worry no more, 
Miss Hinker. La, I smell that syrup! 
Come over early an’ set awhile;” and she 
vanished into the region of scorching 
preserves. 

The cozy tea-table was spread in the 
living room of the scow. Through the 
open windows the river breeze set in with 
grateful coolness, fanning the scrim 
curtains into swelling sails and rattling 
the pasteboard calendars on the walls. 

“ Crypty ain’t been down fer an ever- 
lastin’,” said Miss Hinker, helping her- 
self liberally to the rescued jam. “ This 
is the second time I’ve seen you since 
you was married, but you're lookin’ 
mighty fine, and that baby ”—she cast 
admiring eyes on the occupant of the 
high chair— well, brother Jonas would 
say, there ain’t no flies on him.” 

“T remember you and Jonas was 
camping the last time I visited, Miss 
Hinker. I don’t come down as often as 
I'd like, but I come fast enough to-day,” 
returned Mrs. Guscom. “ We couldn’t 
make the landings on account of the 
overflow. It keeps me right busy board- 
ing the men while the fish are running, 
and I wouldn’t be here now only that 
Ned had to go down river. By the way, 
ma ”’—Orypty had been polished in the 
grammar school—“I met Mrs. Flinne- 
gan on the boat, and she invited you and 
me to a party she’s giving to-night.” 

“But we can’t take Lormer. That 
ain’t no kind o’ sense,” objected the 
grandmother. 

“Oh, let me keep him,” cried Miss 
Hinker. “I'd be right proud to do it. I 
could take his nightie over to my house, 
and he’d sleep so sound you’d never wake 
him comin’ in. I would count it a real 
favor,” she said earnestly, a pink flush 
mounting into her thin cheek. “I don’t 
know which loves childern the most, me 
or brother Jonas, but sometimes I think 
of adoptin’ one to keep me company 
while he’s off to the seinin’.” 

“You'd ’a’ been married afore this an’ 
had babies o’ your own ef you hadn’t 
treated poor Joe Hassett like a dog. 
Ye’ve a sharp tongue in your head fer all 
your good p’ints, Moraspy Hinker, an’ 
you clacked it once too often. Though 
Tll bet he ain’t never forgot you; he 
ain’t. the kind ” 





“There, ma, do look after Lormer. 
He’s nearly swallowed your souvenir 
spoon you got with the soap wrappers,” 
interrupted her daughter artfully. 

The spoon was finally released, but not 
before Master Lormer had given full 
reign to his vocal powers. While Mrs. 






































Mullet soothed the sobbing child on the 
piazza, Mrs. Guscom said kindly: 

“You may keep the baby, Miss 
Hinker, and I’ll feel perfectly safe about 
him.” 

“Ef this weather keeps on, this’ll be a 
bustin’ flood, sure,” said Mrs. Mullet, 
peace having been restored. “ The moun- 
tains is full o’ snow, they say, an’ the 
river is goin’ like a race-horse already. 
There’s a mess o’ stuff getherin’ round 
the piers o’ the bridge. I kin see logs an’ 
brush and everything whirlin’ an’ 
seethin’.” She peered through the door- 
way over the sweep of rushing waters. 

“Do you s’pose there’s any danger 0’ 
the scows breakin’ loose?” inquired Miss 
Hinker anxiously. “Brother Jonas 
meant to overhaul ours and see that the 
eables was good and tight, but the 
freshet risin’ took him away all of a 
sudden to the seinin’ grounds.” 

“Poh, no,” said Mrs. Mullet reassur- 
ingly, glad to forget her late outburst. 
“There ain’t no current close in to the 
banks. Put your trust in Providence, 
Miss Hinker, an’ salt it dawn with your 
own common sense.” 


II. 


Moraspa Hinker, spinster, held the 
white-robed form close and rocked in 
gentle rhythm to a well-remembered lul- 
laby. The sweet breath of the sleeping 
child touched her faded cheek like a 
tinted petal, now falling, now rising, as a 
petal swayed in the south wind. One tiny 
hand was buried on the breast not yet 
despoiled of maternal softness. A 
chubby foot kicked its way free of en- 
swathing folds. Toed and heeled in rose- 
dawn it lay in her brown, hard palm. 

Slowly her forefinger traced the curves 
of the rounded instep to the polished bits 
of nails, and lightly pressed the dimpled 
muscles, at once so tiny and so mighty. 
Old memories trooped back, and long- 
repressed emotions stirred insistently. 
Out from the broken past came a slow 
procession of figures. First, the little 
brothers and sisters, eight of them. She 
had been glad of every one, had frolicked 
with them as a child loves a live play- 
thing. Afterwards, when her shoulders 
grew bent, the maternal passion burned 
in sustaining fierceness. Again she saw 
her ailing mother, with just strength 
enough to lay the last baby in her arms, 
turn a tired face to the wall, while the 
ashy paleness of the Shadow descended. 

The neighbors said she was “tied 
down.” There was no time for lovers 
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while one remained to need her. And 
when at last the little band was scat- 
tered, each to the things of his own, she 
and Jonas, the youngest brother, had 
come west together. How happy they 
had been in the little scow that first 
summer when Jonas saw his fortune re- 
flected in the royal fish! 

And then—she clutched the child 
sharply. He stirred uneasily, smiling in 
dreams. She arose and softly laid him 
upon the bed. In the low rocker she sat 
with folded hands, her head bent for- 
ward. Had she been in the wrong? Was 
Joe Hassett 

A rumble, a crash, and a sudden still- 
ness. Moraspa felt the floor beneath 
her creak and sway, then suddenly whirl 
into sickening speed. She was afloat in 
the straining scow, she and the sleeping 
babe. He had not awakened, and she sat 
perfectly rigid, holding on with out- 
stretched hands to the foot of the bed, 
against which the shock had thrown her. 
She’ was. powerless to utter a sound, 
though her mind was preternaturally 
clear. She remembered that with the ex- 
ception of the Mullet scow, the others in 
that outlying settlement were closed for 
the summer, their owners absent at the 
berry-fields. Fortunately, she had not 
lighted the lamp, and no danger from 
fire threatened. 

Presently she gathered her strength 
and crept to the window. The full moon 
was just rising, and in the pale light she 
could distinctly see the black, rushing 
waters packed with débris and boiling in 
swirling fury. The banks on either side 
stood out dimly. They were in the midst 
of the main current. 

The railroad bridge! Her heart stood 
still at the thought. It was low at best, 
and with high water could the houseboat, 
humble as it was, hope to pass un- 
scathed? A stone pier almost within 
reach of her hand came into her strain- 
ing vision. The scow struck it broadside 
and bounded back reeling. The timbers 
shook and trembled under the blow. A 
moment and it righted, sweeping once 
more into the mighty course of the main 
stream, hurrying faster and faster to the 
sea. 

A sob rose in the woman’s throat. She 
choked it back as her glance rested upon 
the little sleeper. Creeping to the bed- 
side, she knelt with the two dimpled 
hands in her own, and repeated softly: 
“ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 

A.sweet peace filled her soul. She no 
longer feared. Gathering the child in 
her arms, she rested beside him, He 
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opened wondering eyes, but she soothed 
him, and again he slept. 

The spinning hours flashed from the 
wheel, but still the scow kept upright. 
The moon ascended the zenith, haloing a 
broad band of light upon the woman 
clasping the child. 


III, 


THE bells at Light Station No. 4 had 
rung for the midnight watch. 

“Keep a sharp lookout, men,” cau- 
tioned the retiring officer. “The river’s 
running like mad.,The whole of Peavy’s 
dairy ranch must be swept away, judging 
from the live stock I’ve seen heading 
from the island in the last two hours. 
No use trying to save cattle. A human 
being is as little as the struggle is 
worth.” 

A stalwart man came forward and ex- 
amined the signal lights. His eyes 
searched the half-darkness. 

“My God!” he exclaimed under his 
breath. A shout brought every man to 
his feet. 

The officer hurried forward. 

“ What is it, Joe? What do you see?” 

The man addressed pointed. Rounding 
the long curve of the island a tiny house- 
boat headed straight for the piles. 

“Look, Joe, if that isn’t a woman!” 
the officer suddenly cried. “ There, 
through that window! Man the life- 
boat!” he shouted. 

But one man had seized the situation 
at the first swift glance. Before a boat 
could be lowered he had snatched a stout 
coil of rope and tied a noose. 

“We've got to lasso her,” he said 
briefly. “She’s goin’ to bump up ag’in 
the piles. There she comes! ” 

He threw the ready noose. It caught 
over the stovepipe, and held. As he 
cleared the wharf the lifeboat crashed 
into the careening scow. With one blow 
he broke open the window, and, twisting 
a rope around the space between it and 
the door, threw the end to his companion, 
who made it fast to the piling. 

“Moraspy!” cried the man, staring. 

The woman sat up, dazed and trem- 
bling, still clasping the child. 

= Jet” 

She threw out her arms with a sudden 
motion which rolled the baby into the 
middle of the bed. 

“Oh, Joe,” she sobbed on his breast, 
“T didn’t know—if you—if it hadn’t 
been for the baby C 





“There, there, Moraspy, not another 
word. It’s all over now.” 
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His bearded cheek was pressed close to 
hers, and all the grief and pain of the 
past swept out as on the flood of great 
waters. 

The shrill clamor of the startled child, 
reaching high tragedy in a series of pro- 
gressive shrieks, recalled them. 

“We've got to git out of this quick.” 
She remorsefully cuddled the child. 
“ Bless the kid! But I knowed it wasn’t 
yours, Moraspy, or youd never ’a’ 
dropped it,” he whispered wisely, and 
eovered them both with embracing arms. 
Alma A. Rogers. 


An Unconventional Angel. 

At two o’clock in the morning Gar- 
wood unlocked the drawer of his desk and 
took out his revolver. 

Calm brooded over the city, and all its 
sounds were muffled in snow. In a hear- 
by church evening service had ended 
hours ago, and one by one the lights had 
gone out. Garwood had tried to pray— 
and failed. Not that Garwood was a bad 
fellow; he had simply enmeshed himself 
in this world, forgetting that there was 
another—until now, when he was think- 
ing of entering it. 

He glanced once more at the litter of 
papers, the long columns of figures, upon 
the desk. They meant irretrievable 
ruin. His head whirled; he turned off tlie 
light and dropped down in the darkness 
upon the divan in the corner, laying 
the revolver upon the tabouret. 

Garwood’s father had been a clergy- 
man, and, of course, poor. His struggle 
for a bare existence Garwood could not 
forget; but the daily stinting, the denial 
of necessities, the self-sacrifice, which 
had robbed his mother of her loveliness, 
of her youth, her strength, and of her 
life, had eaten into her son’s soul. He 
forgot the inward peace which had never 
forsaken them, and flung into the world, 
believing that there was one thing in it 
worth having, and only one—wealth. 

Power of body was necessary to endure 
the unremitting labor he had planned 
for himself. He noticed that the young 
fellow who lived in the attic room across 
the hallway was of his own size and 
weight. He got a book on wrestling from 
a public library, presented himself to his 
neighbor, and that night began a series 
of wrestling bouts. It saved expensive 
apparatus and was always convenient. 

A shrewd intellect was imperative if 
he was to cope with his fellows. He 
studied books—a little, and men—infin- 
itely. One novelist he read—Balzac. 






































When a man knows the one thing he 
wants, and brings to its acquirement 
abilities like Garwood’s, he usually suc- 
ceeds. Last week, at thirty-five years of 
age, he could safely consider himself as 
well on the way toward his first million. 

Then had come the squeeze; the pound- 
ing of values all along the line; the crash 
of financial magnates, of institutions 
thought impregnable. Garwood was to- 
night worth just as much as on the day 
when, with his one suit of clothes on his 
back and a night-shirt wrapped in a 
newspaper, he had limped into the city. 

But this was not quite all. There was 
a woman. His later years had not been 
entirely selfish. He had worked for her 
—that he might ask her to be his wife. 
It was impossible now. 

It was illuminative of Garwood’s real 
nature that he had not loved a daughter 
of the purse-proud, the newly rich, 
among whom he spent his days. She was 
of an old-established family, which had 
known naught but comfort, even luxury, 
for generations, but she had no fortune. 
He could not ask her to marry a man 
who at thirty-five must begin anew. He 
thought of his mother, and shuddered. 

His whole life was a failure. Admit- 
ting defeat, like those of old in another 
arena, he would step down and out. 
Those who knew him would have said 
this was not quite like Fighting Gar- 
wood, but the blow of his disaster had 
numbed him. 

He had'been sitting back there in the 
darkness while half an hour had passed. 
He brushed his hand across his forehead, 
reached forward, and picked up the weap- 
on. Then he stopped.. There was a 
noise at the window. It came again. 
He laid the revolver down and waited. 

There was a black blur across the 
panes, the seratch of a diamond on the 
glass, a elick as it broke; then another, 
scarcely audible, as the latch slipped 
back, 

All the old lion in Garwood was awake 
now. Poised on the edge of the divan 
he rested, with tense muscles. The re- 
volver? No, this should be man to man. 

He watched the sash go up, beautifully 
manipulated, without a creak. The blur 
stood silent a moment, then stepped in. 
Another blur launched itself from the 
divan and met it. They clutched. Si- 
lently the two figures bent to and fro. 

Garwood felt that his enemy was his 
equal—and laughed with satisfaction. 
A body-hold and back-heel grip which 
hurled him backward against the desk 
was the penalty he paid for his reckless- 
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ness. He heard the crash of glass and 
metal, and smiled as he imagined the 
currents of ink blotting out the tale of 
his losses. Bracing himself upon the 
desk, he quickly caught a new hold. 

In the black darkness the struggle 
went on. It was man to man, sheer phys- 
ical foree to force. The servants slept 
on the upper floors: there was no one to 
intervene. About the room, now against 
the walls, now in its open center, with 
straining arms and legs and _ bodies, 
wrenching, feinting, grappling anew, 
they struggled. Save the crash of fur- 
niture, the panting of the men, there was 
silence. Neither spoke. 

Now, breaking away, the intruder dealt 
a felling blow at Garwood, but the misty 
lightness of the window was behind him. 
Garwood sprang aside and closed again, 
bringing his adversary to the floor. Then 
on hands and knees, on sides and backs, 
they writhed, securing and _ breaking 
holds; Garwood’s knowledge matched by 
the other’s half-knowledge and greater 
weight. 

With a twist the man spun out and 
both were again on their feet, breathing 
deeply, constantly moving, trying to 
gain wind. More than once his foe had 
felt for Garwood’s throat, and Garwood 
knew that the fight was one for life and 
death. 

Suddenly the man rushed forward and 
grappled him anew. With his heavy 
weight he bent Garwood back. His 
muscles were being riven, his spine was 
breaking. It was the end. 

“ Margaret!” came his thought. 

With a supreme effort he wrenched 
himself sidewise, and brought his shoul- 
der under the other’s armpit, draggiag 
down his hand. He bent, and hurled his 
foe straight forward over his shoulder. 

The man lay silent. Catching his 
breath in great gasps, Garwood twisted 
the button and flooded the room with 
light. Blinking his eyes, he stood and 
waited. 

The man stirred, groaned. His arm 
was twisted limply beneath him. 

“My friend ”—Garwood had scarcely 
yet caught his breath—“ you didn’t mean 
to, but you have done me a service. Go! ” 

He pointed to the window. The man 
dragged himself away. Garwood picked 
up the revolver and threw it into a 
drawer. 

“T presume an angel can come in one 
guise as well as another,” he said. “ To- 
morrow I'll tackle life again—and we 
shall see who wins! ” 

Edward Stratton Holloway. 
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THE POET’S AMBITION. 


At six it was my high ambition 
To live as poets merely wrote, 4 
To ride on many a knightly mission, 
To pierce each foeman’s armored coat, 
To storm the tower and swim the moat, 
And on the eaptured battlement 
Set Dulcinea’s scarf afloat— 
My aim is now to pay the rent. 


At sixteen, joy of composition 
Inspired me. On my breast I smote 
And vowed to win great recognition, 
Spenserian fame, Homeric note. 
The seers and bards, near and remote, 
With these I’d star Time’s firmament; 
Lips yet unborn my words should quote— 
And now I sing to pay the rent. 


At twenty-six, meek the petition: 
“ Fate, though the future give no groat 
For my most glorious ebullition, 
Grant one day’s fame—an anecdote 
In rural sheets, a modest vote 
In ‘ favorite poets’ tournament; 
These would my happiness promote! ” 
But still I sing to pay the rent. 





ENVOY. 
Prince, offer me no antidote. 
In truth, I am not ill content, 
Though I shall ne’er be learned by rote; 
For still my singing pays the rent! 


A TOO KINDLY CRITIC—Hermann 
Klein’s liberality with laudatory 
epithets. 


A recent book of some interest to 
music-lovers is Hermann Klein’s “ Thirty 
Years of Musical Life in London.” The 
author is a brother of Charles Klein, 
known to Americans as the librettist of 
“El Capitan” and other comic operas, 
and of the late Alfred Klein, a clever 
comedian who played for some years with 
De Wolf Hopper. During most of the 
three decades whose memories he records, 
Hermann Klein was the staff musical 
critic of the Sunday Times, an old- 
established English weekly. He has met 
and known all the great figures of the 
world of latter-day music, from Garcia— 


who taught him singing—and Joachim to 
Sembrich, Nordica, and the de Reszkes. 

Together with some trivialities, his 
book contains a great deal that is inter- 
esting; but its value is seriously marred 
by the too common fault of excessive and 
indiscriminate praise. Practically every- 
thing in music, to Mr. Klein, is charming, 
delightful, admirable, exquisite, deli- 
cious. The average reader cannot enter 
into such enthusiasm. 

We should enjoy the English critic’s 
reminiscences better if he were not quite 
so good-natured. We should respect his 
judgment more if he did not shower 
equally unstinted praise upon artists of 
the first, the second, and the third rank. 


‘*THE BRAZEN CALF ”—A part of 
James L. Ford’s new book on society 
which seems to have been prophetic 
reporting. 


Those philosophers who are always 
seeking the relation between cause and 
effect have sometimes maintained that 
artists are responsible for a certain type 
of figure and writers for a certain school 
of conversation. For example, the “ Gib- 
son girl” in life followed instead of pre- 
ceded the Gibson girl of the artist; and 
incomprehensible conversation has been 
a result rather than a cause of Henry 
James’ novels. 

The same phenomenon is to be observed 
in connection with a recent book and a 
recent happening. Immediately before 
the Roxburghe-Goelet wedding, James 
Ford’s new book, “ The Brazen Calf,” ap- 
peared. It is clever satire, directed part- 
ly at the self-advertisers who compose the 
vulgar smart of modern society, but more 
mercilessly at their advertisers, makers, 
and worshipers—the society columns 
which chronicle their doings, the vacant- 
minded who talk of their affairs. 

Among those at whom the satire is 
aimed are the women who insist upon 
attending weddings to which they have 
not been invited, and in whese prin- 
cipals they can have no legitimate inter- 
est. The chapter which shows Mrs. 
Taffeta conducting a friend from the 
country to an English-American wed- 
ding is one of the most amusing in the 




















book, but had not the Roxburghe-Goelet 
ceremony followed so immediately upon 
its appearance it might have been re- 
garded as mere caricature. 

“T know my rights and I’m going to 
have ’em,” Mrs Taffeta, clinging to the 
rail before the church, informs the po- 
liceman who attempts to dislodge her. 

“Three of the buttons of the black 
satin waist into which she wedged her- 
self for the occasion have broken from 
their moorings, her bonnet has been 
twisted awry, and a long, scraggly lock 
of gray hair partly obscures her vision. 
Clinging with gloved tentacles to the 
iron rail, heedless of the mob of frenzied 
women who surge around her, she is in- 
deed a heroic if disheveled figure, and 
one well deserving of immortality in 
bronze or canvas,” says Mr. Ford, and 
thereby draws not an exaggerated picture 
of satiric fancy, but a conservative por- 
trait from life. 

The idyllic thread of love story that 
runs through the volume gives it a flavor 
and a charm which heightens rather than 
diminishes the effect of the well-aimed 
shafts of ridicule which Mr. Ford wings 
at the worshipers of the “ brazen calf.” 


MAETERLINCK AND BROWNING 


—The Belgian poet acknowledges 
a debt to the English. 


That a man’s defenders should consult 
with him as to the lines of their defense 
is neatly illustrated by a tempest in the 
literary teapot over “Monna Vanna” 
and Browning’s “ Luria.” When Profes- 
sor Phelps, of Yale, called attention to 
the resemblances between the two works, 
the less prudent of the Maeterlinck en- 
thusiasts denied everything. There was 
no likeness—it was ridiculous to say that 
there was; and if there was—well, it 
could not very well be affirmed that 
Browning stole from “ Monna Vanna,” 
considering the more than half-century’s 
priority of “Luria”; but that was the 
only defense at which the Maeterlinck- 
ians stopped. 

Meantime, Professor Phelps wrote to 
the Belgian dramatist, who replied with 
the utmost candor: 


You are entirely right; between an episodic 
scene of my second act—that in which Prinzivalle 
unmasks Trivulzio—and one of the great scenes 
of “Luria” there exists a similarity which I am 
astonished was not pointed out earlier. I am the 


more astonished because, far from concealing this 
similarity, I took pains myself to indicate it by 
using exactly the same hostile towns, the same 
epoch, and almost the same persons—although it 
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would have been quite easy to transpose the whole 
and render the borrowing unrecognizable, if my 
intention had been to dissimulate. 

Maeterlinck then goes on to say that he 
regarded Browning as being of that 
elassie literature of which all the world 
is suppose to know, and as legitimate a 
source for borrowing scenes, situations, 
or characters as the Bible, Shakespeare, 
Sophocles, or history itself. Which would 
have been joy for the Browning societies 
to hear in the old days when they flour- 
ished in the land. 


BOOKS THAT MISSED FIRE—The 
perplexing mysteries of literary suc- 
cess or failure. 


The well-deserved success of Gwen- 
dolen Overton’s recent novel, “ Anne 
Carmel,” recalls the fact that her first 
book, “The Heritage of Unrest,” al- 
though an excellent story, had but a 
small sale. It was strange that it missed 
fire in this way, for discriminating read- 
ers hailed it as a really representative 
American novel. Very well written, 
thoroughly national in its subject, and 
dealing with a phase of our civilization 
bound to disappear in the course of time, 
one would have thought a warm welcome 
sure to await it. 

A well-known literary man once re- 
marked that he did not believe that any 
really good poem was allowed to dis- 
appear; that no matter whether the au- 
thor was known or not, good verse had 
within it a principle of life that made it 
survive. As a corroboration of this 
theory he mentioned poems by men who, 
like the author of “The Burial of Sir 
John Moore,” have but one masterpiece 
to their credit. He also cited the in- 
stant appreciation which met “ The Re- 
cessional ” and “ Crossing the Bar,” two 
of the most beautiful short poems that 
have been written during the last twenty 
years. 

Without questioning the truth of this 
statement as applied to poetry, it is open 
to doubt whether the same may be said 
of novels. Merit alone cannot be counted 
upon to make a novel famous; plenty of 
good ones are buried in the limbo of ob- 
livion. If a book does not catch the pub- 
lic eye on its first appearance, it is almost 
impossible to stimulate its sale later on; 
though there are exceptions to this rule. 
One was “ Peter Stirling,” and a still 
more remarkable case in point was that 
of Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward,” which 
sold so slowly at first that by the time the 
book was beginning to be read and talked 
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about the plates had passed out of the 
hands of the original publisher. 

An English novel full of interest and 
literary merit was republished in Americe 
a few years ago, and fell perfectly flat. 
“The Etchingham Letters,” by Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock and Mrs. Fuller-Maitland, 
both writers of well-known taste and 
ability, had almost no sale here, while 
our fiction-readers were following one 
another sheep-like through countless 
pages of well-advertised dullness, 

Another book that seems to have en- 
tirely missed fire is “ Tristram Lacy,” the 
latest novel of that clever writer W. H. 
Mallock. In this case the author had a 
name and a reputation in literature. 
Those who, remembering his “ New Re- 
public,” and forgetting some of his other 
productions, thought it worth while to 
open the pages of “ Tristram Lacy,” were 
amply repaid by the cynical wit which 
they found there. A little adverse crit- 
icism would probably have given the book 
a good sale, but it was practically un- 
noticed, and many of Mallock’s admirers 
in this country have never even heard 
of it. 

Is there any resuscitation for books 
like these? The half-drowned man may 
have his circulation restored by strenu- 
ous treatment. Who will discover a way 
by which that of a submerged novel may 
be renewed ? 


LITERARY PENSIONS — The suc- 
cessful authors do not need them, 
and do the unsuccessful authors 
deserve them? 


For what are pensions bestowed upon 
writers? The custom, by the way, does 
not prevail in these United States, but 
in England and among the effete civiliza- 
tions of the European continent. Is it as 
a reward for brilliant services to the 
eause of letters, or is it as a dole to the 
needy and inefficient? The question is 
raised in England by the fact that the 
government not long ago awarded a pen- 
sion of about twelve hundred dollars a 
years to Justin McCarthy, and one of 
about three hundred and fifty to Rhoda 
Broughton. 

The chronic grumblers complain over 
this. Has not each of these writers, they 
demand, made enough by the practise of 
his or her art to render the gift unneces- 
sary and absurd? If it is a mere ques- 
tion of honor and distinction, why not 
bestow a medal? If it is a matter of 
actual aid to distinguished followers of 


a poorly paid calling, why not select 
those whose gains have been somewhat 
less than Mr. McCarthy and Miss 
Broughton ? 

In America, the nearest approach to a 
government reward for authors is an en- 
thusiastic letter from a many-sided 
President, which publishers may spread 
broadeast with their advertisements. 
Consequently we are never likely to be 
impaled upon the horns of the dilemma 
which avers that successful authors do 
not need pensions and that needy ones 
do not deserve them, A simple decora- 
tion would really seem to be the best 
thing for those countries which insist 
upon taking official notice of their 
writers. A peacock with spread plumage, 
or a wide-mouthed horn, might perhaps 
be considered appropriate and neat. 


AUTHORS’ SONS—Grounds for in- 
fanticide in literary circles, 


“Edited by Cyrus Townsend Brady 
with the special authority and approval 
of E. Walpole Warren, D. D., son of the 
author,” are the words with which a 
certain publishing house of wide evan- 
gelical renown announces a high-handed 
piece of literary impertinence. 

It is, of course, cheaper to reprint 
novels on which the copyright has ex- 
pired than to buy new ones on which roy- 
alties must be paid. Even the processes 
of plagiarism and imitation cannot be 
relied upon to give the admirable and in- 
expensive results of plain “lifting.” No 
thrifty publisher who is sufficiently well- 
educated to know the great and popular 
works of sixty years ago should be blamed 
for restoring them to favor. 

But why on earth should he “ edit,” 
change titles, take all sorts of unwar- 
rantable liberties, and treat a master- 
piece almost as cavalierly as a hack dram- 
atist treats the tales that he adapts for 
the stage? Why “ Ten Thousand a Year,” 
a book which on its appearance in 1841 
brought fame to its author, Samuel War- 
ren, and joy to its readers scarcely less 
than that afforded a few years before by 
the “ Pickwick Papers.”’—why this work 
should be chopped by a novelist-ecclesiast 
and sent out as “ Tittlebat Titmouse,” is 
a question difficult to answer. 

*At this rate we may soon hope for 
“ Moses Primrose,” adapted by Richard 
Harding Davis from Goldsmith’s old- 
fashioned “ Vicar of Wakefield”; or “A 
Fine Old English Gentleman,” modern- 
ized by Hall Caine from Joseph Addi- 
son’s papers on Sir Roger de Coverley. 

















Why the novelist’s son—a lately de- 
ceased New York clergyman—gave his 
consent to this piece of literary imperti- 
nence it is diffieult to guess. His action 
takes its place along with that of young 
Mr. Browning in publishing the love let- 
ters of his parents as a warning to au- 
thors to kill their sons in infancy. 





SUNNY REBECCA —Kate Douglas 
Wiggin pictures a real little Amer- 
ican girl. 


It is pleasant to find Kate Douglas 
Wiggin reversing the usual order of 
things and producing, after two or three 
decidedly mediocre books, one as good as 
her earlier work. 

“ Rebecea of Sunnybrook Farm” is the 
story of one of those imaginative chil- 
dren whose fancy stands between them 
and the commonplaceness of life, turning 
to gold whatever it touches. The title of 
the book gives the keynote of Rebecca’s 
character, Her home is really known as 
Randall’s Farm, but she rechristens it 
“Sunnybrook” because she says: “ It 
does make a difference what you call 
things.” 

Rebecca Randall’s mother being very 
poor, two maiden aunts offer to take the 
child and provide for her education; so 
she comes to the New England village of 
Riverboro, a little girl of ten. We fol- 
low her career with interest until we leave 
her, at seventeen, seated in the doorway 
of the Riverboro house which Aunt Mi- 
randa has left to her, happy in the assur- 
ance of a home for her family and her- 
self. 

The difficulty in describing such a 
character is to make it clever enough to 
be interesting, yet clever in a childlike 
way; and here Mrs. Wiggin has suc- 
ceeded admirably. Rebecca’s speeches, 
her letters to her mother, her poetry, are 
all such as might proceed from an im- 
aginative girl of her age. They are 
funny, but it is the legitimate fun of a 
bright child, free from anything forced 
or precocious. 

Rebecea’s “ go” is felt everywhere. In 
school she makes a needed reform in the 
Friday afternoon “ exercises.” She looks 
out good “pieces” for the children to 
speak, draws a picture of the flag on the 
blackboard, trims the room with ever- 
greens, and makes the whole afternoon 
a success. 

In play she is just as effective. The 
children build a rough and ready house 
around her, and there Rebecca personates 
Charlotte Corday in prison, feeling her- 
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self for the moment a heroine on her way 
to the: guillotine. She then suggests a 
scheme of getting out by which the prison 
would be left intact, and could be used 
on the following day as the Tower of 
London, where the little princes, as rep- 
resented by Emma Jane Perkins and 
Alice Robinson, could be murdered. 

Having caught Minnie Smellie twitting 
the little Simpsons with the fact that 
their father had been in jail, Rebecca 
passes this note to the offender, in 
school: 

Of all the girls that are so mean 
There’s none like Minnie Smellie, 
Pll take away the gift I gave 
And pound her into jelly. 
P. S.—Now do you believe me? 
R. RANDALL. 

It is a pleasure to read a book about a 
child which is neither educational nor 
didactic, but entirely simple and natural. 


TOLSTOY’S JOKE—An anecdote 
which reveals the Russian novelist 
in mirthful mood. 


That Tolstoy sometimes relaxes from 
the seer and the prophet of primitive 
Christianity and human brotherhood, is 
shown by a little story of his treatment 
of one of a group of tourists when he 
was last in the Crimea. An American 
party received permission to see him 
upon the stipulation that they would not 
speak to him or require any words from 
him, as he was convalescent from a se- 
vere illness. He was to sit upon his bal- 
cony, and they were to file by and gaze 
their fill in silence. 

The plan worked very well until one 
of the women of the crowd was opposite 
him. She had a feminine scorn of agree- 
ments, so she stood still and ealled: 
“Leo Tolstoy, Leo Tolstoy, all your 
noble writings have had a profound in- 
fluence upon my life, but the one which 
has taught me most is your 

And then she paused. Memory had 
played her an ugly trick. She had for- 
gotten the title she was about to an- 
nounce as that of the most powerful in- 
fluence in her career. 

The rest of the party was aghast at 
her temerity in breaking the contract, 
but Tolstoy leaned over the balcony rail 
and whispered, with a smile: 

“<The Dead Souls ’?” 

“Yes, yes,” called back the lady, 
greatly relieved and flattered. 

“Yes,” nodded Tolstoy. “That book 
was written by Gogol, not by me.” 

And the party filed on. 
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LTHOUGH it was early February, 
the south wind blew softly, bringing 
with it suggestions of a coming summer. 
Warm upon the State-House lawn shone 
the sun’s bright rays, and tiny green 
blades peeped forth to meet them. They 
gilded with an evanescent splendor the 
bronze figures of Pierre Menard and the 
Indian. 

Within the great brownstone building 
furnaces were doing duty bravely, as if 
it were zero weather. In Legislative Hall 
suffering humanity, revolting against the 
rule of colored janitors, had thrown the 
long windows wide open. Mild breezes 
wandered in, stirring the close air lazily, 
and moving the heavy cloud of cigar 
smoke in undulating waves. 

It was a dull morning of routine busi- 
ness. The galleries were almost deserted. 
In one, however, sat a young woman 
quite alone. Her fair face, with the roses 
of youth tinting lip and cheek, her tailor 
gown of blue, made an attractive spot of 
color in the long rows of leather-covered 
chairs. Sunny brown hair waved lightly 
from her broad brow, and beneath her 
level eyebrows eyes of clear gray looked 
out earnestly at life. From time to time 
the younger legislators cast approving 
glances in her direction, Their inquiries 
were answered by the knowing ones with: 
“Oh, she’s Spencer’s wife; came down 
with him last night.” 

Spencer himself sat at his desk, bus- 
ily plying his pen. Like his colleagues, 
he paid scant attention to the monoto- 
nous, singsong voice of the clerk, who 
read bill after bill with rapid indistinct- 
ness. Occasionally his pen paused an in- 
stant as he glanced up at Helen, and, no- 
ting her intent gaze, wondered what she 
thought of the lawmakers of her newly 
adopted State. He knew well her quick 
impulses and high ideals; and his thin 
lips curved in an irresistible smile as his 
eyes followed hers about the place. Many 
of the men were smoking. Some sat read- 
ing the morning papers, with feet ele- 
vated upon their desks. Several had re- 
moved their coats. 
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THE STORY OF HILLARD SPENCER'S WIFE, 


EGYPTIAN JOE, AND THE DRAINAGE BILL. 
BRUNT HUNTER. 


Finally the last letter was in its en- 
velope and addressed. Spencer added it 
to the pile on his desk, handed them all 
to a page, and, hastening through the 
anteroom, ran swiftly up the stairway. 

“Well, Helen,” he said, as he dropped 
into a chair at her side, “what do you 
think of it?” 

Her serious eyes relaxed a little as they 
met his smiling ones. 

“Oh, I can hardly tell—so soon. Is 
it always like this?” 

“No, it is dull to-day—a grist of bills 
on second reading. Things will liven up 
within a day or two—when the drainage 
bill, for instance, comes up. The oppo- 
sition is quite rabid.” 

“ Opposition to your bill?” 

Helen’s shocked and incredulous face 
moved Spencer to laughter, but though 
he laughed he felt the sweetness of this 
unquestioning confidence, and his hand 
pressed hers in the kind concealment of 
the gallery rail. 

“ How glad I am you're here at last!” 
he exclaimed. “ All these weeks I’ve been 
no better off than last session, when I was 
a lone bachelor. And this year we’re 
having a hard pyll—late hours and tire- 
some days.” 

“Then you needed me while I was hav- 
ing a good time with mamma and the 
girls! I wish I had come before. Do you 
know, -you’ve two new lines in your fore- 
head, and one at the corner of each eye.” 
A wife’s solicitude was in her voice. 

“Yes? I wonder I haven’t more.” He 
frowned, deepening the objectionable 
lines, and shook his head irritably. “ That 
bill worries me. It’s mighty uncertain.” 

“Why, Hillard, how strange! It is so 
necessary in your -district—such a good 
measure in every way. Surely they can 
all see that? I should think they would 
be glad to vote for it.” 

Hillard’s strained expression gave way 
to his ready smile of amusement. 

“Oh, you dear innocent! Do you sup- 
pose that is the way it is done? That be- 
cause a bill is straight and just they fall 
over themselves to make it a law? No. 
child; that isn’t politics. A man must 
work every possible wire, business, social, 
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personal, and then perhaps fail at last. 
Sometimes the opposition is not to the 
measure, but to the man.” 

“ Not in this case, surely ?” she queried. 
Then, as he nodded, “ Tell me why,” she 
demanded with eager interest. 

“ Well, it’s a complication. A certain 
element is with me, of course—the best 
men. Then there are the leaders in vi- 
cious legislation ; dead against me because 
I fight them at every point. Their dis- 
ciples are a wavering mass, though I rely 
on some of them in this. In the Senate 
I’m safe, but in the House I’m balked by 
an old fellow from the southern part of 
the State—from ‘ Egypt.’ We call him 
Egyptian Joe. He has been in the House 
for years, and has influence with the 
country members; he commands more 
votes than any other one man. He is in- 
dependent, obstinate as a mule; shrewd 
and generous, too, in a way; but his 
power is for sale to the highest bidder. 
Indeed, he has made a fortune by not be- 
ing too scrupulous. He has one impulse, 
however, stronger than his love of money 
—to satisfy a grudge. I offended him 
once, and now is his chance to get even.” 

“Oh, what a pity!” lamented Helen. 

“ Well, never mind, dear. It is a shame 
to worry you with my troubles the very 
first day.” 

“No, indeed, Hillard—that is what I 
am here for; to help you if I can. Isn’t 
that the lot of a politician’s wife?” 

“ Surely,” he answered. “There is one 
notable instance in this State: a woman 
who has assisted her husband from noth- 
ing to the United States Senate. Follow- 
ing her example, you should hasten to 
meet Egyptian Joe and make yourself so 
charming that he'll think highly of the 
entire Spencer family.” 

“ But surely I am not expected to know 
all those men down there? To go about 
shaking hands and smiling, like that 
woman over by the door?” 

“That is an extreme case. No, cer- 
tainly I should not want you to do that. 
She is doing good work in her line, all the 
same, smiling alike on the cuffed and the 
uncuffed. The men like her hand-clasp 
and her dimples.” 

“But that is disgusting—vulgar! ” 
Helen’s deep distaste sounded in her tone. 
“Tf she knew that te 

“Oh, she docsn’t mind. Indeed, I 
rather think she enjoys the situation. 
They’re terrible bores, these women of the 
third house, plying their trade in and out 
of season. A man cannot be downright 
brutal to a woman, and we have to listen.” 
Helen, in silent, horrified fascination, 
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watched the prog: ess of the woman lobby- 
ist from group to group. Hillard fell into 
deep thought, his face taking tense lines. 

Not only was the drainage bill a good 
measure in itself, but it was in the in- 
terest of his constituents, who expected 
him to accomplish its passage. To a cer- 
tain extent his career depended upon it. 
Through a long vista of future years he 
saw a pathway stretching far from this 
small beginning. Ambition and imagina- 
tion followed it from height to height. 
Upon a bright, distant summit the lights 
of Washington’s broad avenues glim- 
mered with a radiance like the stars. 

Helen’s voice recalled him. 

“ Seriously, Hillard, you don’t think 
anything I could say would alter that 
man’s convictions ? ” 

“ Convictions!” scoffed Hillard. “He 
hasn’t convictions—he has impulses.” 

“Then do you mean that you don’t 
eare for your bill to stand on its merits— 
that you are willing to buy votes for it?” 

“Oh, Helen, how young you are! You 
will have to broaden your ideas before 
you achieve much politically. Life isn’t 
as simple as a game of chess. You can’t 
put your man inside a certain square and 
expect him to stay there until needed. 
Human emotions, ambitions, passions, all 
enter into the complication.” He sighed 
wearily, then with an effort smiled again. 
“ But don’t let us settle the affairs of the 
universe to-day.” 

Helen’s lips smiled faintly, but an 
ominous gleam shone in her eyes. 

“Hillard, you are quibbling—splitting 
hairs,” she said. “ For my part, I can’t 
see the difference between buying votes 
with checks and paying for them with 
pleasant words from one’s wife—‘ hand- 
clasps and dimples.’ ” 

Hillard’s face darkened. He turned to 
her with a muttered exclamation. 

“Upon my word, you put things most 
unpleasantly! Why do you say 

But Helen was rising. She fastened 
her coat, saying in tones which she strug- 
gled to make dispassionate and calm: 

“Tt is very warm here, and the cigar 
smoke is stifling. I think I shall return 
to the hotel.” 

Without reply Hillard accompanied her 
through kall and lobby to the nearest ele- 
vator, bowing his adieu as the ear sank 
from sight. Then he returned to his 
desk. He rearranged his papers idly, ab- 
sently, trying to understand how it had 
come about that Helen and he had almost 
quarreled—the first day together after 
their separation of five weeks. Why, it 
was idiotie—unbelievable ! 
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Yet at the same time it was ridiculous 
for Helen to oppose his experience with 
her little, narrow, foolish theories. In 
the sublime confidence of the unwed, he 
had supposed that his wife-to-be would 
accept his views without question; and 
behold, she had broken in upon his partic- 
ular domain, posing therein as a Daniel 
come to judgment! 


II. 


WaLkinc out of the State-House, 
Helen was besieged by a chorus of 
“Carriage, ma’am? Carriage?” 

Almost involuntarily she acceded, and 
stepped into the nearest vehicle. 

“Where to, lady?” asked the driver, 
leaning from his box. 

“Where? I’m sure I don’t know,” an- 
swered his passenger absently. “‘ Where 
do people drive? Is there a park?” 

“There’s the Lincoln Monument,” the 
man suggested. “ Most folks wants to see 
that.” 

- “Yes—take me there.” 

As the carriage rolled slowly north- 
ward, Helen gazed at the streets with eyes 
that saw little. Could it be, she asked 
herself, that Hillard really saw no harm 
in these deplorable customs? This, then, 
was what came of a political life! She 
recalled how, when they were first en- 
gaged, he telegraphed her the news of his 
nomination for the State Assembly. She 
wrote at once, assuring him she was de- 
lighted; she underscored the word three 
times. A life in active political service, 
she told him, was the very noblest an 
American could lead; and Hillard had 
replied, in mixed but ardent metaphor, 
that she was an angel and should be his 
guiding star. ; 

The rays his guiding star had shed 
upon the crooked paths of statecraft were 
not welcomed with ardor to-day, that 
was evident. Her heart smote her as she 
remembered how worn and tired he 
looked. He had been so happy in her pres- 
ence, and she had disappointed and an- 


‘noyed him. 


At this moment the carriage turned 
down a winding drive. On the right was 
a knoll above which gleamed the tall shaft 
of the Lincoln Monument. A sudden de- 
sire came over Helen to be alone in the 
fresh air, the sun, the quiet of the spot. 
Stopping her driver, she alighted and dis- 
missed him. Then, as the sound of wheels 
died away in the distance, she ascended a 
path to the pile of bronze and marble. 

How tranquil, how serene and restful, 
the place was! How far away seemed all 


human passion, how short, how futile, all 
strife and all ambition! Dry leaves cling- 
ing to the oak boughs rustled in the light 
breeze that fanned Helen’s flushed cheek 
with a pleasant coolness. 

Soothed unconsciously, she turned to 
go up the steps of the monument, and 
came suddenly upon a little woman stand- 
ing by the barred vault door. The 
stranger was attired in garments of rich 


-material, so incongruous and unsuitable 


that her appearance was almost gro- 
tesque. Her gown of gray satin pro- 
claimed the unskilled hand of the country 
dressmaker. Held high from the ground, 
it displayed cloth gaiters with elastic 
sides. An ill-fitting sealskin coat hung 
loosely about her slight figure. Gray hair, 
soft, fine, and abundant, was strained 
mercilessly from face and neck to the 
crown of her head. Its tight coil was sur- 
mounted by a small, over-trimmed bon- 
net, on which flowers and feathers strug- 
gled for supremacy. The woman wore a 
pin of large diamonds, and similar stones 
were pendent in her ears, Yet amid these 
ill-chosen adornments her small face, pale 
and wrinkled, expressed refinement and 
kindliness, and her shrewd eyes held a 
merry twinkle. She nodded brightly to 
Helen. 

“Youre thinkin’ just what I’m 
thinkin’, I know,” she said. “It does 
seem good to see it straightened up and 
kind o’ shipshape, now don’t it?” She in- 
dicated the interior with a glance. “ Last 
time I was here I never see such a lookin’ 
place. I ain’t done much cleanin’ since 
paw got forehanded, but I did just long 
to git in there with a scrub-brush and a 
pail o’ suds! ” 

“Was it so bad?” Helen queried, wel- 
coming any diversion from her depress- 
ing thoughts. 

“Tt was pretty near to pieces, between 
dirt and neglect,” replied her new ac- 
quaintance. “There was a committee, 
too, specially app’inted to look after it. 
But land, what did they care? They was 
busy gittin’ their own schemes for’arded.” 

Helen’s glance followed the little wom- 
an’s to the dome of the State-House, 
boldly outlined against the blue sky. 

“It’s a corruptin’ trade, polities is,” 
pursued the stranger. “ All sorts 0’ 
things is goin’ on under that roof that 
wouldn’t bear the light o’ day.” She 
nodded wisely, pursing her lips together 
in stern conviction. 

“T am afraid that is true,” responded 
Helen. Her troubled gaze remained fixed 
on the dome. She breathed a long, dis- 
tressed sigh. 























“ Some one belongin’ to you is amongst 
’em, perhaps?” asked her companion. 

“ Yes, my husband, Hillard Spencer, in 
the House.” Helen paused a moment, 
then added slowly: “This is his second 
term, but I’ve never been here before; we 
have not been married long.” 

The httle woman smiled and nodded 
again, this time with pleased eomprehen- 
sion. 

“You don’t say! And now you’ve 
come to stay with him! That’s right. I’m 
with paw for a few days; he is in the 
House, too—Mr. Beasley.” 

“ And do you like it here?” asked 
Helen, idly making conversation. 

“Like it? Land, no! ’Taint ’cause I 
like it I come. But if it wasn’t for our 
erippled girl at home I’d stay with paw 
right along. I s’pose you'll stay all ses- 
sion?” 

“Oh, dear, no!” answered Helen in 
quick protest. “ At least—I don’t know. 
I came ‘intending to, but I don’t like it. 
No, I want to go back—to get away.” 
Her cheeks were pink, her full lips parted 
slightly, and tears lurked in the troubled 
depths of her gray eyes. An unhappy 
schoolgirl she seemed to the older woman, 
whose warm heart spoke in her gentle 
voice as, after a brief silence, she said: 

“T’m an old fashioned, countrified 
woman, my dear. You won’t mind if I 
say somethin’ I’ve no business to, will 
you? But don’t it reely seem like the 
place for a wife is with her husband? I 
don’t like it here, neither, the land knows 
—tucked up in a hotel bedroom instead of 
havin’ the whole perairie to look out over, 
and dressin’ up for breakfast finer’n if I 
was goin’ to church to home. When it 
seems as if I couldn’t stand it, I says to 
myself, mebbe paw wouldn’t ’a’ been the 
good, honest man he is if I hadn’t come 
whenever I could and helped him to do 
right.” 

“But if you couldn’t influence him? 
If he insisted things are right that you 
know are wrong?” 

“That wouldn’t make any difference. 
I’'d know my bein’ here would help him; 
and anyway, ’taint influencin’, exactly, 
that I mean. Why, bless you, I don’t talk 
to paw about them things over there. 
What do I know about ’em, anyway? 
Mebbe we women folks don’t understand; 
we ain’t right into it, you know, as they 
be. What f mean is just bein’ here and 
makin’ a little home for him to come to, 
even if it’s only a hotel room. It’s home 
if his wife’s there.” 

“ Always the woman’s portion—to wait 
and weep,” Helen mused aloud. 
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“Not to weep—land, no, my dear! 
Tears never helped anything yet; and 
’tain’t probable there’s anything to ery 
over, anyhow. Why, I don’t s’pose for a 
minute that your husband would be dis- 
honest and wicked, no more than paw. 
But itll do him good to know you're 
waitin’ for him whenever he leaves that 
noisy, quarrelsome place where they’re a 
makin’ and a breakin’ laws.” 

“ But it shouldn’t be so!” Again Helen 
uttered her futile protest. “ Laws 
shouldn’t be made like that. I can’t bear 
to have my husband a part of it. I shall 
never consent to his coming again.” 

“No, of course it shouldn’t be so—but 
then ’tis; and I’ve found all my life that 
things be as they be, and we’ve got to 
make the best of ’em. And it won’t help 
any to keep the good men away—that’!! 
only be makin’ bad worse. Land sakes, if 
they was only all like paw and Mr. 
Spencer!” The cheerful optimist 
smiled, as at a pleasing vision of the 
millennium. 

Helen laughed in spite of herself, and 
felt her heavy heart grow lighter. To- 
gether they walked up the marble stair- 
way, pausing near a group of artillery in 
bronze. But Mrs. Beasley had no eyes 
for the figures; her gaze lingered on the 
graceful lines of Helen’s trim tailor 
gown. 

“ That’s such a pretty dress!” she said 
admiringly. “Do you mind tellin’ me 
where it was made?” 

“In New York,” 
readily. 

“Yes, there ’tis! I says to myself the 
minute I see you come into the dinin’- 
room this mornin’, says I that dress was 


Helen answered 


never made by no ’Melia Weeks. She’s 
the dressmaker to Beasleyville. Seems 


funny enough for an old woman like me 
to be talkin’ about clothes, now don’t it? 
But I’m pestered ’most to death about 
’em, and that’s the truth. I come off 
here this mornin’ to try to forgit ’em by 
thinkin’ about Abraham Lincoln and all 
he went through. Dress ain’t much 
alongside of that.” 

“ But dress is supposed to be the chief 
pleasure of woman,” Helen smiled down 
at her. 

“ Seems like it’s woman’s chief trouble 
sometimes.” 

The wistful tone touched Helen’s ready 
sympathies. 

“Ts it really troubling you so much?” 
she asked impulsively. “Tell me about 
it.” 

“Tt’s on paw’s account,” apologized 
Mrs. Beasley. “ He wants me to look like 
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folks. °Tain’t no lack of money. Paw’s 
been prospered, and he’s free-handed. 
There ain’t no better husband and father 
in the State, if I do say it. But I don’t 
know how to fix myself, and I ain’t got 
nobody to tellme. Susie, now—if Susie’d 
been like other girls, she’d ’a’ been to 
boardin’-schoo] and all around by now, 
and she’d ’a’ known how. Susie’s quick 
—she favors paw. But when she was little 
she had a fall, and she ain’t never walked 
sence. It ’most broke paw’s heart; he was 
just set on Susie; she was a cute little 
thing! Why, she’s bright as a button 
now.” 

“And she cannot walk,” said Helen 
softly, pityingly picturing to herself all 
the pathos and the tragedy of this little 
family circle. 

“ She lies in her wheeled chair—all the 
time. So I feel like I must do all I can to 
take her place, and to be to paw what 
she’d ’a’ been; to go around with him. 
But land, ’tain’t in me to be stylish—nor 
in ’Melia Weeks, neither. I put on my 
best—paw says it’s none too good—but I 
can tell plain enough I don’t look right.” 

Again her wistful eyes sought Helen’s, 
and the latter murmured a faint protest. 

“ But the worst is, paw wants me to go 
to the Governor’s reception to-night, so 
last week, when he was up to Chicago, he 
bought me a dress; and here it was 
waitin’ when I come yesterday. Such a 
dress! He saw it on a wax figger in a 
glass case in one of them big stores, and it 
just took his eye, he said. Well, it may 
have looked all right on a wax figger in a 
glass case!” 

“Isn’t it pretty?” queried Helen. 

“ Land, I don’t know if it’s pretty—paw 
says it’s just like the stylish women wear 
to parties. He felt so bad when he see 
how I took it that I kind o’ tried to pur- 
tend I liked it. It’s pink—for a woman 
sixty-two years old! And it’s all lace and 
ribbons, with a long, draggin’ train; and 
worst of all, it’s terrible low in the neck. 
Paw says bones don’t make no difference; 
he says women don’t wear their dresses 
that way to look good—it’s just for style. 
But when he see me try on that dress he 
ruther give up the idee; said he guessed, 
on the whole, I’d look full as well with a 
waist on.” 

“And haven’t you something else?” 
Helen strove to keep her amusement from 
her voice. 

“No, nothing; I can’t feel to go and 
have paw ashamed of me, and he’s dret- 
ful disappointed.” 

“ Now, that is really too bad.” Helen’s 
interest was thoroughly enlisted. “It is 
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the event of the session, they tell me; the 
Governor’s new wife intends to make it 
quite an occasion. You certainly should 
go. 1 wonder if—why!” A_ sudden 
thought struck her as her swift glance 
passed over the other woman’s gown. 
“Why can’t you wear what you have on 
—that gray satin? It might do. Let it 
down, please,” she commanded, carried 
away by sudden enthusiasm. “ Yes, it 
surely would, if it were changed a little. 
Let me help you.” 

She stood back to take a comprehensive 
survey. The satin skirt rippled to the 
ground, its silvery sheen gleaming in the 
sunlight. 

“Tt is beautiful satin, and that long, 
plain skirt will do admirably. You 
mustn’t hold it up, though, to-night—you 
must let it drag even if you walk all over 
it. And the waist—why, we can cover 
that nearly all up. J.ace or chiffon—some- 
thing soft and’ ming. I’ve lots of 
things in my trm Then you must let 
me do your hair. 1» nave done mamma’s 
scores of times. Hers is white and soft, 
too, like yours, only she wears it—well, 
I will show you how to-night. Oh, I can 
make you charming! Mr. Beasley shall 
be proud of you this time, I promise you 
that!” 

Mrs. Beasley’s face beamed her grati- 
tude. 

“Yes, that’s what Susie would ’a’ done 
—fixed me up like you do your maw, if— 
if ” Tears sprang to her eyes, but she 
resolutely winked them away. “ There!” 
she added again with her cheery smile. 
“ Things be as they be, and we must make 
the best of ’em.” 

“Let me pretend I’m Susie, strong and 
well, this afternoon,” said Helen, with 
warm cordiality. “Vll come to your 
room after lunch, if you will let me. 
Don’t tell Mr. Beasley; give him a sur- 
prise to-night. I shall just enjoy making 
you look beautiful, for I can—oh, I know 
I ean!” 





III. 


Ar four o’clock that afternoon Hillard 
Spencer was passing from one committee 
room to another when a note was handed 
him by a messenger boy. He read it and 
thrust it into his pocket, undecided 


whether he should answer the summons. 
After some hesitation, however, he took 
his hat from the coat-room, and a mo- 
ment later was walking rapidly down 
Capitol Avenue to the hotel. Through a 
quiet corridor he reached a door that 
opened instantly to his knock. 































Three men were in the room. One 
lounged upon the mussed pillows of the 
bed. A second stood gazing out of 
the window, and the third, after closing 
the door he had opened to Hillard, re- 
sumed his seat at a small table. Here he 
returned to the work of running rapidly 
over a list of printed names, making cab- 
alistic pencil-marks here and there. 

At Hillard’s entrance the man at the 
window turned. 

“See here, Spencer,” he said, “ there’s 
no time to lose on formalities. We’re in 
a damned tight place, and we’ve sent for 
you to see if you will help us out.” 

Hillard sat down without speaking. 
The stout man on the bed raised himself 
to a sitting posture. The man who was 
standing rolled his cigar to the left 
corner of his mouth, placed one foot on a 
chair, and, resting an elbow on his knee, 
leaned forward, bringing his face close 
to Hillard’s. It was a coarse face, with 
heavy jaws and small, glittering black 
eyes. Hillard moved his chair back a 
trifle. 

“The situation is this,” said the man, 
chewing hard on his cigar as he talked. 
“You want that drainage bill to pass the 
House?” 

“T intend it to pass,” Hillard replied, 
with more assurance than he felt. 

“ Just so. You intend it to. Well, now, 
let me tell you something. It isn’t going 
to. It’s bound not to, unless 

Hillard looked from one man to the 
other. 

“ Henderson,” he said, addressing the 
man on the bed, “ what’s the drainage bill 
to you? Tunnell”—he turned again to 
his interlocutor—“* what interest have 
you in a minor affair like mine? Haven’t 
you enough to do in your own line, here 
and in Chicago?” 

“We haven’t a cent’s worth of interest 
in it, that’s God’s own truth,” spoke 
Tunnell, with blunt frankness. “ Not a 
damned cent. But we’ve an interest in 
you. Hold on”—as Spencer’s quick, de- 
risive laugh broke forth. “There’s no 
use mineing matters to a man of your 
caliber. You know what we’re here for, 
and we know youw’re not approachable. 
Oh, yes, you’ve a spotless and untar- 
nished reputation—you’re known to be a 
good little boy in a Sunday school book. 
We’re not offering you anything. But 
here it is in a nutshell. We've got to have 
more votes. Now, there are certain men 
on this list pledged to the drainage bill. 
That’s all right—we know you got ’em 
by fair means—you’re straight; and that 
bill is of no account anyway, except to 
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your constituents. Ordinarily, as you say, 
we wouldn’t give it a thought. But it’s 
like this.” He punctuated his remarks 
by savage thrusts of his right forefinger 
into the palm of his left hand. “ We own 
these men. If we say no, they don’t dare 
vote with you. Yes, they’re weak 
brothers ”—as a scornful smile appeared 
on Hillard’s tense mouth. “ We’re not 
proud of them; but such as they are, they 
are ours; they don’t dare squeak unless 
we say they may. Eh, Henderson?” 

His friend nodded, smiling languidly. 

“¢ A poor thing, but mine own,’” he 
quoted softly. 

“ Egyptian Joe’s dead against you, you 
know that,” went on Tunnell. “ None of 
his gang will vote with you. Your silk- 
stocking friends can’t carry you alone. 
Now, if we tell our men to duck, what 
have you left? How do you make it there, 
Mallon?” He swung swiftly toward the 
man at the table. 

“A possible sixty-eight—nine short,” 
answered the secretary impersonally. 

“You see?” Tunnell swung back to 
Hillard. “ Now, if you say the word, you 
may have our men, as they promised. It’s 
not much we ask of you in return—simply 
to cease your senseless fight against the 
traction bill.” 

Hillard rose. His face was white. 

“TI thank you, gentlemen,” he said, 
“but I will take my chances without 
your assistance. Good afternoon.” 

“Then you’re a damned fool!” burst 
forth Tunnell, 

“One moment, please,” said Hender- 
son. “Don’t be hasty, Spencer. Of 
course we know what this bill you are 
pushing means to you. I have looked up 
your district carefully. Its success means 
a political future; its failure means your 
retirement. You are a young man, 
Spencer—you are clever, you are brilliant 
—you have unlimited possibilities. With 
our assistance, Washington isn’t far 
ahead of you. But if you are retired now 
—and you will be if this bill is killed— 
what have you left?” 

* Not much, it is true, that you would 
consider of value.” Hillard looked down 
from his slim height on the fat white face 
of his tempter. To his lips came rushing 
seathing words, scorn of dishonor. But 
of what avail would be a melodramatic 
outburst? Instead, he smiled cynically, 
and ended in an anti-climax. “T’ll try 
to rub along,” he said. By a strong ef- 
fort he controlled his voice, which threat- 
ened to break. “There is nothing else, 
gentlemen? Then again I bid you geod 
afternoon.” 
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When he turned a corner in the corri- 
dor he paused, leaning heavily against 
the wall. He was surprised to find him- 
self trembling. A cold sweat stood on his 
forehead. Had he indeed been so tempt- 
ed? Had his moment’s struggle to resist 
been so severe that he felt it physically, 
like this? He set his teeth firmly. Every 
word that Henderson had said was true. 
So this term would be the end! His 
short, ineffective political experience 
would close in failure. He would return 
to rebuild his law practise, with—yes, he 
might say it to himself—his honor, and 
Helen. 

Helen! She was up above in the hotel 
now, spending a lonely afternoon, no 
doubt, worrying over her foolish little no- 
tions of right and wrong. Ah, she could 
not imagine real temptation! Yet the 
thought of her at this moment was re- 
freshing as a spring of water in a desert 
land. He took the elevator to the third 
floor, tapped lightly on her door, and 
entered. . 

Helen was on her knees before the tray 
of her trunk. She wore a dainty waist of 
pink and white. The long skirt of her 
dark blue gown spread about her on the 
carpet. Beneath the ruffles of a silken 
petticoat a slender slippered foot was vis- 
ible. Her fair hair was slightly disar- 
ranged, and short locks on her neck and 
brow curled in soft, tendril-like rings. 
She was lifting and inspecting a mass of 
filmy, perfumed things. She turned a 
flushed, bright-eyed face toward her hus- 
band. 

His pallor, his drawn, wan look, shocked 
her, and she exclaimed: 

“Why, Hillard! ” 

He went over and knelt down by her. 
With his arms around her he pressed his 
lean brown cheek against her soft pink 
one. She dropped the laces, and clasped 
her hands about his neck. 

“What is it, Hillard?” she asked 
softly. 

“ Nothing, dearest, nothing.” His voice 
broke now, and he let it. “I wanted you 
—that is all. Helen, do you believe in 
me?” He held her away from him and 
gazed searchingly into her startled eyes. 

“Has something happened, dear?” she 
said in a whisper. “ You frighten me!” 

“No, nothing! Answer me, Helen! Do 
you trust me? Do you have faith in me? 
Do you believe I am an honest man?” 

“Hillard! Yes, indeed, indeed I do! I 
was wrong to say what I did this morn- 
ing. I don’t krow anything about it. 
You are right—ycu mean to be right— 
I am sure, quite sure, of that!” 
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He kissed her. 
“ Always try to believe it, Helen, It 
will make me stronger. You don’t know, 
dear ” He paused. 

“Never mind, Hillard—you need not 
tell me; I trust you. Perhaps I shouldn’t 
see it just as you do, but that does not 
matter. And anyway ”—she smiled a 
little as she quoted her new friend— 
“things be as they be, and we must make 
the best of them.” 

“That's sound philosophy, wherever 
you found it. The best! Sometimes it is 
not easy to know what is best.” He sighed 
restlessly, then kissed her again. 

“Now I must run; I’m playing 
truant.” At the door he paused. “ Are 
you lonely here, Helen?” 

“Oh, not a bit!” she answered 
brightly. “I’m immensely interested in 
—in things and people. Some time when 
you are not so hurried I will tell you.” 

“ Finery for to-night, I suppose?” He 
nodded toward the scattered laces. “I 
hope you will not be bored. I shall have 
to introduce you to a lot of people. Many 
of them aren’t your kind; but I’m glad 
you are to be with me.” 

“Oh, yes, I -wouldn’t miss it for any- 
thing. Good-by, Hillard. Don’t forget 
that I’m here, and that I’m going to stay; 
and—and that I think you the best man 
in the universe!” She said it slowly, with 
earnest eyes. 





IV. 


“SHALL we go into the dining-room, 
Mrs. Spencer?” asked the gallant Colonel 
Pelham late that evening. They stood 
amid a gay group in the spacious hall of 
the Governor’s mansion. Near them, be- 
hind a screen of palms, the Hungarian 
orchestra was playing. Far through a 
wide archway leading to the State dining- 
room one might see the gleam of cut glass 
and silver, the glow of roses and carna- 
tions. 

“Not just yet, colonel,” she replied. 
“T want to see some one first. I’ve been 
looking all the evening—ah, here she is 
now!” 

Two people came from the west draw- 
ing-room. The man was tall and stalwart. 
His smoothly-shaven upper lip, the gray- 
ish brown beard growing on his square 
jaw, gave him a patriarchal look, belied 
by his keen, bold eyes, which flinched at 
nothing. His evening clothes were new 
and eorrect. On the lapel of his coat 
drooped an overgrown rosebud. 

The little woman at his side wore 2 
gown of gray satin, sweeping the floor in 
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heavy, lustrous folds. A mass of filmy 
lace concealed the meager lines of neck 
and shoulder, draping itself in graceful 
ends far down upon the skirt. At her 
throat some magnificent diamonds flashed 
back the light. Her features were deli- 
cate, and the white hair piled softly high 
upon her small head gave her an impres- 
sive dignity almost aristocratic. As her 
eyes met Helen’s, she smiled with serene 
and simple happiness. 

Helen went toward her eagerly, her own 
face bright with satisfaction as she noted 
the artistic result of her efforts. She 


. . 
in her gown of 


herself was charming 
shimmering white. 

“Ah, Mrs. Beasley, 
ing where you were! 
Beasley ?” 

She extended a gracious hand. Through 
Hillard, watching in amazement, flashed 
the swift conviction that no man living 
could withstand her fair young face, the 
frank, unconscious smile curving her 
sweet, red lips, the light of friendly in- 
terest in her clear gray eyes. 

“T’ve been tellin’ my wife she’s the 
handsomest woman here, but I guess I’ll 
have to take that back, now I’ve seen 
you,” said Beasley, with clumsy gallantry. 

“Oh, thank you!” laughed Helen. 
“T’m quite willing, however, to rank sec- 
ond to Mrs. Beasley. We are great 
friends, you know; she’s been telling me 
all about Beasleyville, and Susie, and 
Susie’s good father.” 

The man’s eyes dropped an instant be- 
fore her glance. Then he put his hand 
on Mrs. Beasley’s shoulder. 

“ There’s one thing she hasn’t told you, 
I expect,” he said. “It is that this is 
the best little woman on the green earth, 
and it does folks good just to have her 
around.” 

“ Oh, she didn’t have to tell me that. I 
found it out for myself. Hillard! ” Helen 
nodded imperatively over her shoulder, 
and with disguised reluctance he obeyed. 
“You must know my husband, Mrs. 
Beasley. Colonel Pelham!” She sum- 
moned him with a glance. “I want my 
friend, Mrs. Beasley, to have a delightful 
time and meet a lot of nice people; will 
you help me, colonel?” 

The courteous colonel bowed low be- 
fore her smiling entreaty, and between 
them they convoyed the radiant little 
lady to the near-by group, leaving the two 
men standing awkwardly side by side. 
Beasley broke the silence. 

“Say, young fellow,” he said, “I’m a 
plain-spoken man, as you know, and I 
ain’t never had much use for you; but by 


I’ve been wonder- 
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gum, any man that can get a wife like 
that must have something in him! She’s 
as good as she is pretty. Do you know 
what she done for my wife to-day? Well, 
never mind. She ean tell you if she wants 
to. What I’m thinkin’ about is this: it 
won’t never do to have that young thing’s 
first week down here spoiled by the killin’ 
of that drainage bill. Yes, I know how 
the machine had you fixed; but we'll call 
that old grudge square, and I’ll take you 
through with all the votes I can swing. 
Yes, of course they'll kick; but old Joe 
Beasley does just as he’s a mind to, you 
can bet on that. There ain’t no man alive 
can say he owns me. You come around in 
the morning, and we'll fix it up.” 


i 


Heten and Hillard were seated in their 
carriage before he had an opportunity to 
speak to her alone. Then he caught her 
hand. 

“Talk about diplomats! ” he exclaimed 
fervently. “ Helen, you might be ambas- 
sador to the court of St. James! How 
did you manage it? Old Joe has surren- 
dered with all his Egyptian hosts. The 
drainage bill will pass in spite of the ma- 
chine—and you have done it all!” 

“JT—I don’t understand,” faltered 
Helen. Her astonished eyes sought his as 
an are light above the drive flashed in 
upon them. “ What do you mean? What 
have I done?” 

“Why, Egyptian Joe—Joe Beasley— 
you have won him through his wife; how, 
I do not know, but you ean tell mé. Ar’! 
the results are farther-reaching than per- 
haps you will ever realize.” 

Helen sank back in her dark corner. 
Contradictory words and. phrases made 
confusion in her brain. Egyptian Joe, 
who “can be bought ”; “for sale to the 
highest bidder”; “made a fortune by 
not being too serupulous.” In vain did 
she try to reconcile this character sketch 
with Mrs. Beasley’s “paw,” the “ good, 
honest man,” Susie’s kind and _ loving 
parent. The incongruity was too great. 

“Why don’t you speak, Helen?” que- 
ried Hillard. “Why don’t you rejoic 
with me, and tell me how you accom 
plished it?” 

Then Helen laughed a laugh full of 
subtle meaning. 

“No, I think I shall not tell you, Hil- 
lard,” she said slowly. “ You would think 
me so young, so crude. Yes ”—as he be- 
gan repentant protestations—“ you wer: 
right; it is all true. But I’m learning; 
oh, I’m learning! ” 
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NEW LIGHTS ON THE LYRIC HORIZON. 

A striking instance of the mutability 
of stage sovereignty was recently on 
view in» New York. At the Lyric 
Theater Thomas Q. Seabrooke was 
billed as an assistant to the new star, 
Grace Van Studdiford, in “Red 
Feather,” while a few blocks away a gir! 


who had made her first appearance on 
the seene with a trifling part in * The 
Isle of Champagne” when Seabrooke 
earried everything before him, saw her 
name in the biggest letters on the bill 
of “ Winsome Winnie.” 

Paula Edwardes was born and brought 
up in the metropolis, but was a long 









































PAULA EDWARDES AS SHE APPEARS IN ‘“‘ WINSOME WINNIE” 


From a photograph by Jeffries, Baltimore. 


AT THE NEW YORK CASINO. 
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while in getting the public to single her 
out from the theatrical rank and file. 
It was as the tough girl in “ The Belle 
of New York” that she first attracted 
attention. Going to London with the 
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Gresham, by the way, has now forsaken 
acting, and is engaged in staging spec- 
tacles, such as “ Mother Goose” and “ A 
Japanese Nightingale,” for Klaw «& 
Erlanger. Miss Edwardes was another 









































ADELAIDE CUSHMAN, AN AMERICAN ACTRESS UNDER ENGAGEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 


From her latest photegraph by Marceau, New York, 


troupe, she was retained for a while by 
her namesake among the English man- 
agers, George Edwardes of Gaiety fame. 
Augustin Daly found her over there. 
and brought her back to play opposite 
Herbert Gresham as the Cockney Car- 
menita in “A Runaway Girl.” Herbert 





Cockney maid in Daly’s last production. 
“The Great Ruby.” Last year it was 
reported that she was going to play in 
London again, but the Shuberts persua 
ded her to remain here and star in “ Win 
some Winnie,” which has evidently beet 
twisted to give her a part that does no 






















































ETHEL MATTHEWS, WITH KYRLE BELLEW IN “‘ RAFFLE 


From a photograph by Charles, London. 
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to get into the skin of it, as the player- 
folk say. 
“Winsome Winnie” is billed as the 
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require her to crawl very far in order 













are Jakobowski and Paulton, and what 
their feelings may be should they chance 
to see a Casino program deponent saith 
not. For this program shows -that out 
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ELEANOR ROBSON, STARRING IN “ MERELY MARY ANN”—MISS ROBSON IS THE DAUGHTER OF MRS. 
MADGE CARR COOKE, 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


successor of “ Erminie,” being origin- 
ally the work of the same two men who 
put together that perennial combination 
of nonsense and melody. Their names 


of the twenty-two musical numbers five 
are by themselves and fifteen by the 
American adapters, Gustave Kerker and 
Frederic Ranken. 
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MADGE CARR COOKE, STARRING IN 


From a photograph by the Otto Saroeny Company, New 


In these premises it is not quite clear 
vhat the management gained by procur- 
ug the rights to the work, except such 
prestige as may attach to the line 
* Authors of ‘ Erminie’”; and even this 
= discounted by the listing of the credits 
in the musical synopsis. Surely the 
story is not so remarkably strong or 
iriginal that it was worth purchasing at 


“MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH ”—MRs. 


IS THE MOTHER OF ELEANOR 


COOKE 
ROBSON. 


York. 


any great figure. Indeed, the plot of 
“Winsome Winnie” is even slighter 
than that of the average musical 
comedy. 

But of what odds are all these things 
to the protagonists of a Casino show? 
They themselves would be the last to 
deny that they are in the business for 
commercial reasons only, and * Winsome 














Winnie” is likely to become as potent 
a box-office favorite as were its prede- 


cessors, “ The Runaways” 


nese Honeymoon.” 
There are more 
musical numbers to 
the square inch of 
the prompt book 
than can be heard 
elsewhere, and _ all 
of them are light 
to the texture of 
thistledown. And 
it doesn’t matter 
when you stroll into 
the theater, as none 
of the songs has 
any bearing what- 
ever on the plot. 
The favorites are 
an octet for male 
voices, “Oh, Maid- 
en,” and a captiva- 
ting “ Montenegrin 
Patrol,” by the orig- 
inal -writers, sung 
by the chorus and 
the chief comedian, 
Joseph C. Miron, 
the man with the 
big voice who used 
to be with Francis 
Wilson. 

The east of 
“Winnie” bristles 
with names well- 
known in the lyric 
world. There is the 
tuneful English 
tenor, William E. 
Philp, who used to 
sing in London in 
“A Gaiety Girl,” 
“An Artist’s Mod- 
ol” wand “Phe 
Geisha.” He came 
to this country 
with “His Excel- 
leney,” one of the 
late Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan’s operas, and 
later was principal 
tenor with the Bos- 
tonians. He © left 
them to sing Paris 
with Lillian Russell 
in “La Belle 
Heléne.” 

His réle of Cap- 
tain Cotterill in 
“Winsome Winnie” 
must carry him back 
to his own vouthful 


3orn on the island of Jersey, he 
went to sea at fifteen as an apprentice in 
the merchant marine. After three years 


and “ A Chi- 
































HUNTLY AS HE 


a photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, 
\" 





afloat, he decided to 
try mining in Aus- 
tralia. Then he 
went to Africa with 
the same end in 
view, and at last 
wound up in thé 
British army. But 
wherever he was, 
his tine voice made 
him many friends 
among his compan- 
ions on the quarter- 
deck or around the 
campfire, and finally 
it occurred to him 
to put this gift of 
nature to some 
practical use. So he 
returned to London, 
obtained a position 
in the chorus, and 
waited his chance to 
rise, which came in 
due course. 
Portraits .are 
presented herewith 
—on pages 781 and 
784—of two princi- 
pals in another 
light opera hit of 
the winter, “ Red 
Feather.” Grace 
Van Studdiford, 
who discounts 
Hackett and Rich- 
man in the speed 
with which she can 
shift from the garb 
of a countess to that 
of a bandit chief, is 
a native of the same 
State that gave us 
George Ade, Booth 
Tarkington, Alice 
Fischer, and many 
other “Who’s Who” 
Hoosiers. She _ be- 
gan singing with 
the Bostonians as 
Gracia Quivé; later 
she was leading 
woman with Jeffer- 
son De Angelis— 
now touring in 
“The Toreador ”’— 
and rose to fame 
for her three M’s— 
Micaela, Martha and 
Marguerite with 
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MACLYN ARBUCKLE AS HE 


APPEARS IN THE 


NEW GEORGE ADE COMEDY, “THE COUNTY 


CHAIRMAN.” 


From his latest photograph by Hall, New Vork. 


Savage’s luckless English Grand Opera 
Company at the Metropolitan. Last sea- 
son she sang all around the whole troupe 


as Maid with the Bostonians 
again. 

Mile. Elise De Vere, the soubrette of 
“Red Feather,’ is a neweomer from 
Paris, and has proved quite a favorite. 
By the way, at the opening of the second 
act there is a conspirators’ chorus, with 
a weird use of light effects on the sing- 
ers’ faces, which goes to show how much 
the stage—more, perhaps, than any other 
artistie calling—is indebted to the on- 
ward march of science. For instance, 


Marian 


where would the theater be had electric- 
ity not come to its assistance as an illu- 
minating agent ? 

ELEANOR AND HER 

Among the portraits this month will 
be found those of a mother and a daugh- 
ter, each of whom is starring at the head 
of her own company this season. The 
daughter, Eleanor Robson, who is the 
better known of the two, we have pic- 
tured several times before since she first 
gained fame as Bonita in “ Arizona.” 
Last spring she attempted Juliet in a 
series of special performances, following 


ROBSON MOTHER. 
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AINO ACKTE, THE FINNISH PRIMA DONNA IN THE CONRIED GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 


From her latest photogra,h by Albin, Paris 


a winter of more or less discontent in a striking success in another special per- 
“ Audrey.” Three years ago she made formance, that of Browning’s “In a 
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Baleony,” when she enacted Constance This winter Miss Robson is appearing 
to. the. Norbert of Otis Skinner—now in Zangwill’s comedy, “ Merely Mary 
touring with Ada Rehan—and the Queen Ann,” founded on the Jewish author’s 
of Mrs. Le Moyne, who has just come story of the same name. The copyright 






















































HATTIE WILLIAMS, WHO HAS THE TITLE ROLE IN THE ENGLISH MUSICAL COMEDY, “* THE GIRL FROM KAY'S.” 
From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York. 


in from another starring flight that fell performance, a perfunctory affair to re- 
short. A little later Miss Robson created tain play rights for England when a 
Flossie Williams in “Unleavened Bread.” piece is produced abroad, had a notable 
then was leading woman with Kyrle cast so far as names were concerned. 
Bellew in “ A Gentleman of France.” Ability to portray the characters was a 
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secondary consideration on this occa- 
sion. Herr Brahmson was Mr. Zangwill 
himself, the Rev. Samuel Smedge had 
no less distinguished an impersonator 
than Sir A. Conan Doyle, while Jerome 
K. Jerome did Peter. The affair took 
place at Wallingford, an old country 
town on the Thames, and the price of ad- 
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MABEL TALIAFERRO, WHO IS “ LOVEY MARY” IN 
“MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH.” 


From a photograph by Hall, New York. 
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“cs 


STARRING IN 
SWORD.” 


RALPH STUART, BY RIGHT OF 


From his latest photograph by Moore, Portland, Ore. 
mission was practically prohibitory, be- 
ing set at one guinea—five dollars. It 
is not to be wondered at that the presen- 
tation had a very select audience—of 
two persons, in fact, sisters of Sir Conan 
Doyle. 

Miss Robson began her career in the 
same company with her mother, Madge 
Carr Cooke. This was Frawley’s stock, 
playing the Pacifie Coast. Mrs. Cooke, 
who was introduced to New York as the 
widow with social aspirations in “ The 
Climbers,” is herself the daughter of an 
actress, Evelin Cameron. At sixteen 
Madge Carr, as she was then, appeared 
as Pauline in “The Lady of Lyons,” 
having begun -at three as Fleance in 
* Macbeth.” In due course she married 
Mr. Cooke, also of the profession, and 
sailed to America in 1885. Her first op- 
portunity here eame in Roland Reed’s 
company, when she replaced his leading 
woman, who had fallen ill. Last winter 
Mrs. Cooke was the recipient of the 
young Oxonian’s attentions in Amelia 
Bingham’s poor play, “ The Frisky Mrs. 
Johnson.” She has lately been launched 
as a star in “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch,” which its managers de- 
clare New York shall not see until next 
season. 


In “Mrs. Wiggs,” 


Lovey Mary is be- 




































THE 


seen last season with Millie 


ing done by that talented delineator of 
child’s parts, Mabel Taliaferro, who was 
James in 
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pert child in “ The Girl With the Green 
Eyes” last season. The two stories, 
“Mrs. Wiggs” and “ Lovey Mary,” have 









































ELISE DE VERE, SOUBRETTE IN “ RED FEATHER.” 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Parts. 


* The Little Princess.” In ’99 she made 
a hit as little Esther Ansell in Zangwill’s 
fiasco at the Herald Square, “ The Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto.” Her father is a 
New York lawyer, but the family hails 
from the South, where the name is pro- 
nouneed Tolliver. A younger sister, 
Edith, gave a clever rendering of the 


been combined into a single play, and, 
according to the road reports, a success- 
ful one. There have been so many fail- 
ures in New York that possibly the 
comedy may be brought in to fill some 
aching void before the present season 
ends. Already London hits of this winter 
are being imported for the same reason. 


















































VESTA TILLEY, WHO HAS THE TITLE ROLE IN THE COMIC OPERA FROM ENGLAND, ‘“‘MY LADY MOLLY.” 
Frem her latest photograph by Ellis & Walery, London. 

















The managers dare not think of the fu- 
ture and its needs. It’s a case of “after 
that—the deluge.” 


WHY THE ENGLISH EXCEL IN THE MAKING OF 
MUSICAL COMEDY. 
Although the ery was raised last 


spring that the managers were giving 
the public too many light musical shows, 
this type of entertainment appears to 
make a better return on the investment, 
all things considered, than the purely 


dramatie offerings. “Three Little 
Maids,” opening the season at Daly’s 


on September 1, was taken at once to 
the heart of the public, and moved to 
the Garden Theater when “ A Japanese 
Nightingale ” ousted it from the Broad- 
way house. It remained on view in New 
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DRINA DE WOLFE, WHO APPEARS IN THE AUGUS- 
TUS THOMAS COMEDY, “ THE OTHER GIRL.” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony. New York. 
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WILLIAM PHILP, TENOR IN “‘ WINSOME WINNIE.” 


From his latest photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, 
Yor R. 


svew 
York for four months at a stretch, a 
long run in this country, although noth- 
ing to the record that is made by these 
musical pieces in London, where “ A 
Country Girl” will soon enter on its 
third twelvemonth, and ‘A Chinese 
Honeymoon” has been on the boards. at 
the Strand for two years and a half. 

“The Girl from Kay’s” promises to 
rival the popularity of its sister musical 
comedy from London. Its musie, by Ivan 
Caryll, has the peculiar ecatchiness which 
American composers somehow seem un- 
able to secure. The reason of their com- 
parative failure is, perhaps, their ten- 
deney to overweening ambition. We all 
know that ‘any American boy may be- 
come President of the United States; so 
why may not the composer of rag-time 
some day turn out a grand opera? In 
England, it would appear, they, are con- 
tent to excel each on his own level, with- 
out wriggling to get into the stratum 
above. 

As the Girl from Kay’s, Hattie Will- 
iams has the best opportunity she has 
found, although last year she was the 
life of “The Rogers Brothers at~ Har- 
vard.” In fact, she was so much of the 
show that professional jealousy was 
engendered, and she left the company 
before the tour ended. At the begin- 
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ian’s Papas.” 
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ning of the present season she crea- 
ted Vivian in Ditrichstein’s farce “ Viv- 
She began her career as. 
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musical hits which we have not seen here 
—‘The School Girl,” with Edna May, 
booked to open Daly’s next September; 









































GRACE VAN STUDDIFORD, STARRING IN “RED FEATHER.” 


From her latest photograph, by Marc:an, New 


one of the Daily Hints from Paris in 
Rice’s “ 1492.” After that Miss Williams 
went into one of the Hoyt farees. She 
first began to attract the attention of the 
reviewers when she appeared as Fraiilein 
in “The Girl from Maxim’s,” in which 
she was soon promoted to the name part. 
At this writing London has only three 





York. 


“The Orchid,’ the sueecessor to “ The 
Toreador ” at the new Gaiety; and “ The 
Duchess of Dantzic,” a musical version 
of “ Madame Sans Géne.” But two more 
English “ girl” shows with music will 
have had their fate settled by the time 
these lines are read—* The Only Girl ” 
and “The Cherry Girl.” The latter fol- 


























lowed the fifteen months’ run of “ Qual- 
ity Street” at the Vaudeville, and the 
former will probably put the final quietus 
on melodrama at the Adelphi. 

Apparently the makers of American 
musical comedy have no idea what homo- 
geneity means. They borrow from any 
source and go to all lengths to get what 
they fancy will make a “hit”; this when 
as composers they are not striving to 
emulate Verdi or Wagner. Take one of 
the recent unfortunates, for example, 
“ A Girl from Dixie.” Because Harry B. 
Smith turned out “Liberty Belles” to 
success some three years ago, it was de- 
cided that another play of the same sort 
ought to go just as well. 

“The Liberty Belles,” it may be re- 
called, was a comedy with music—that is 
to say, the lyrics had nothing to do with 
the action, and the music was supplied 
by various composers. Nevertheless, it 
had a fairly connected story to tell, and 
‘pains had been taken to introduce novel- 
ties that brought it up-to-date. 

In “A Girl from Dixie,” on the other 
hand, all varieties of entertainment were 
tapped, from nigger minstrelsy to the 
“Florodora” nod. The utter incongru- 
ity of the mixture destroyed all illusion, 
and made the bids for applause so pal- 
pable that they fell flat. Even the tune 
“Dixie,” which rarely fails to awaken 
enthusiasm in any audience, North or 
South, was received with cold silence 
after a dose of such provincial chestnuts 
as had rarely had the hardihood to offer 
themselves on Broadway. Still, one had 
learned to expect anything in this 
strange season. 

It was something of a wrench, though, 
to find in the cast that able young actor, 
Arnold Daly, who at the same theater 
was giving matinées of George Bernard 
Shaw’s delicious comedy, “ Candida.” 

Mr. Daly was responsible for showing 
America its first view of “ Candida,” 
which Richard Mansfield once put in 
rehearsal, and dropped because he balked 
at the difficulties of the leading part— 
taken at the Madison Square by Mr. Daly 
—the philosophic youth, Eugene March- 
banks, who first tells his friend that he 
loves that friend’s wife, and then con- 
vinces the other, by his queer logic, that 
he—the friend—is quite helpless in the 
premises, and that they must leave the 
woman to choose between them. “ Can- 
dida ” is called a problem play, but where 
Pinero puts you on the edge of your seat 
with his work in this vein, Shaw causes 
you to sit back and shake with mirth 
over situations that are neither farce nor 
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comedy, nor yet unconscious burlesque, 
but plain “ Shawisms.” There is no need 
to copyright them, for no other man 
could ever devise the like. 

But to revert to the musical plays, of 
which there are as many this winter as 
last, Anna Held presents rather a curious 
specimen in “Mam’selle Napoleon.” 
This was adapted from the French of 
Jean Richepin by the comedian Joseph 
W. Herbert, and has passed through the 
rather singular experience of being found 
better with its American-made gags than 
it was in its original condition. But 
even at its best, it breaks in half in the 
middle. The action comes to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion at the close of the second 
act, with two more scenes to follow, 
which have apparently no reference what- 
ever to what has gone before. 

And yet, once reconciled to the scrappy 
nature of the show, one finds it by no 
means lacking in entertaining qualities. 
The music is by Gustav Luders, who fur- 
nished the pretty tunes for “ The Burgo- 
master” and “The Prince of Pilsen.” 
But the great feature of the piece is 
the mounting. Gowns, uniforms, and 
scenery are really magnificent and are 
shown up in a way to suggest that the 
play itself was regarded by its promoters 
merely as a skeleton on which they were 
to be hung. 

As for Anna Held—well, she is Anna 
Held, with the eyes that are too big to be 
really beautiful and the voice that re- 
minds one of a teasing child. She takes 
the part of Mlle. Mars, a favorite actress 
at the Comédie Frangaise, who was also 
used by Paul Kester in the luckless play 
with which Mrs. Langtry opened her 
beautiful Imperial Theater in London 
some two years ago. The scheme sug- 
gests “Du Barry,” but turns out to be 
the exact opposite. But, as has been 
said, the plot suddenly ceases in the mid- 
dle of the evening, and the rest of the 
three hours is devoted to a gorgeous ball 
in the old Paris Opéra,and a few minutes’ 
view of Miss Held walking behind a gauze 
drop in Napoleon’s hat and overcoat, 
which :2ems to be the only excuse for the 
title of the piece. 





wHy “ SWEET KITTY ” WINS. 

There are two surprising cireum- 
stances in the latest Belasco triumph, 
“Sweet Kitty Bellairs.” One is the fact 
that it is a dramatized novel without any 
of the usual handicaps; the other, that 
David Belasco has shown himself to be 
as adept at comedy as at the emotional. 
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It is not necessary in these pages to more 
than advert to the low repute into which 
book plays have of late fallen; and as for 
Belasco in comedy, his “ Naughty An- 
thony ” of 1899, for Blanche Bates, must 
have been a sore memory with him until 
“The Darling of the Gods” came to 
efface it. 

It was rumored, a year or so ago, that 
Mr. Belasco was considering Egerton 
Castle’s “ Bath Comedy,” but he sprang 
his usual surprise last autumn when he 
announced that he had secured Henrietta 
Crosman for the principal réle. This is 
where the Belasco judgment wins out 
where the mere money and “pull” of 
other managers fail. He has the faculty 
of knowing how to put the right people 
in the right places, as when he took 
George Arliss out of comedy with Mrs. 
Pat Campbell and made him the wicked 
war minister in “The Darling of the 
Gods.” In the case of his newest play, to 
be sure, there was no doubt about Miss 
Crosman making a great Kitty; the thing 
was to get her to play it. She was an in- 
dependent star, under her own husband’s 
management, and had her season planned. 
Still, a Belasco production is likely to 
remain in town for the whole season, and 
the splendor of a Belasco background 
must have been an additional temptation. 
So the deal was made, and the greatest 
success of the year was accomplished in 
the premiére at the Belasco on Decem- 
ber 9. 

At this theater, nothing is done in a 
rut; there is always some pleasing sur- 
prise for the first-night audiences, They 
have come to expect a new drop-curtain 
for each fresh play; this time Mr. Bel- 
asco gave them a master of ceremonies 
as well, and a young woman who spoke a 
little prologue that put everybody en 
rapport with the eccming entertainment 
at onee. 

It may be said, moreover, that one goes 
away from “Sweet Kitty Bellairs ” with 
a pleasant taste in one’s mouth, a taste 
which was not found there after either 
“ Zaza,” “Du Barry,” or “The Darling 
of the Gods.” The new play is not a per- 
fect specimen of-dramatie workmanship; 
it does not begin quickly enough, and the 
ending is somewhat skimped and unsatis- 
factory; but for the rest, the action is so 
entertaining, the dialogue so bright, the 
scenery and costumes so brilliant, and the 
cast so efficient, that the man who would 
demand more must be either very exact- 
ing or envious of the consistent Belasco 
reeord. 

It is easy to understand that Miss Cros- 
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man’s ‘suceess with “ Mistress Nell” at 
once suggested her to Mr. Belasco for this 
other rollicking dame of Irish birth. 
And he might have looked far to find a 
more realistic impersonator of the tear- 
ful Lady Standish than Katherine Flor- 
ence, who had not been seen in New York 
since she played opposite Crane in “ Da- 
vid Harum.” She was at one time a 
member of the old Lyceum stock, and im- 
personated the timid girl who wore male 
apparel in “The Amazons,” along with 
her more tomboyish sisters, Georgia Cay- 
van and Bessie Tyree. It was in this 
company that she met Fritz Williams— 
now with “Little Mary”—whom she 
afterwards married. 

The leading man of “ Sweet Kitty Bel- 
lairs” is a dark horse from Australia— 
Charles Hammond, who seems excellent 
stuff and will no doubt prove an acquisi- 
tion to the ranks of our stage heroes. 
But the man who walked away with the 
best notices was Edwin Stevens, that 
chameleon of the theater, who is always 
changing his style of parts. The season 
before last he was the Emperor in “A 
Chinese Honeymoon,” last year he ap- 
peared as the husband in the tragic trifle, 
“At the Telephone.” Now located in a 
Belasco hit, he will probably be the bibu- 
lous, good-natured colonel of the Fifty- 
First until the roses bloom in June. 

The jealous husband falls to the man 
who was the villain in “The Heart of 
Maryland,” John FE. Kellerd, and a deaf 
but dignified English dowager is por- 
trayed to the life by Louise Moodie, who 
was so excellent as the eminently proper 
old Lady Owbridge in “The Gay Lord 
Quex.” 

“Sweet Kitty Bellairs” is bright with 
red coats from start to finish, set off 
against the Gainsborough costumes of 
the women. The regimental ball of the 
third aet is perhaps not so brilliant as it 
would be if all the figures were crowded 
on the same level; but what is lost in 
massed effects is gained in the charm of 
graded perspective. 


A PLAYER WITH A BIG REPERTORY. 
When these lines meet the reader’s eye, 
the metropolitan verdict will no doubt 
have been registered on still another 
dramatized novel—this time a story of 
action and vivid adventure, A. W. March- 
mont’s “ By Right of Sword,” which had 
a big vogue when it ran as a serial in 
Tue Arcosy some five years back. The 
dramatization was tried on the Pacifte 
Coast as long ago as March, 1902, but for 

































some reason, although the local reports 
were enthusiastic, the piece was soon 
shelved. Now it has been taken down, 
dusted off, and offered in New York at 
the American Theater, with a cast headed 
by two whilom favorites of the time when 
a stock company occupied the present 
home of melodrama and “ B’gosh” plays 
—Ralph Stuart and Jessaline Rogers. 

Mr. Stuart, of whom we present a por- 
trait, was in stock work for a number of 
years. In 1899 he had played four hun- 
dred different parts, and since then he 
must have added quite a respectable num- 
ber to his list. At that time he was lead- 
ing man at the Murray Hill, from which 
he passed to fill the same position at 
Proctor’s Fifth Avenue, each house hay- 
ing a weekly change of bill. Like a host 
of other actors, he started out in life with 
the law mapped out as his career. It was 
in 1887 that he thrust Blackstone aside 
for the sock and buskin. His early ex- 
perience was in the West, with prairie 
companies whose very names are strange 
to most of us; so mention of his various 
engagements would not be of general in- 
terest. But it is worthy of chronicle 
that during the first twelve months he 
played forty different parts. 

In his third season he had the ill luck 
to do Hamlet in a company in which it 
was all play and no pay. At one time ke 
was the leading juvenile in “ In Old Ken- 
tucky,” and at another played Mercutio 
to the Juliet of Julia Arthur. In his sup- 
port for “By Right of Sword” he has 
Joseph Wheelock, father of young Joe 
in the Empire stock. 





THE PLAYWRIGHT THE KINGPIN AFTER ALL. 

For all it seems to be such a fascina- 
ting calling, there can be no more nerve- 
racking pursuit than that of the stage. 
The Thespian is never sure of his footing, 
no matter to what heights he may have 
elimbed in his profession. One would 
have said that Julia Marlowe hadn’t a 
thing to wish for when, in two suecessive 
seasons, she rode on the top wave of 
prosperity in “ Barbara Frietchie” and 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower.” 
Yet last winter all this did not save 
her from a disastrous experience with 
“Queen Fiametta.” She promptly sub- 
stituted “The Cavalier,” which carried 
her, somewhat haltingly, through the re- 
mainder of the season. Then last au- 
tumn she put her hand into the dramatic 
grab-bag—for that is what it has come to 
be—and brought forth “Fools of Na- 
ture.” This, although written by so clever 
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a man as H. V. Esmond, turned out to be 
such poor stuff that Miss Marlowe aban- 
doned her tour and canceled all her dates, 

Her breakdown was due to no fault of 
her own. She is just as good an actress 
as she ever was, but lacking the proper 
material on which to expend the art. The 
most brilliant star might as well-be a 
mere “show girl” in a Casino musical 
comedy. 

All of which is prefatory to another 
tale of woe—that of Vesta Tilley. Miss 
Tilley, who is an English male imper- 
sonator of considerable note, appeared 
here with success at Weber & Fields’ 
some years ago. Last fall she was 
brought over again by Liebler & Company 
in a play that had been especially built 
for her by no less skilled a cutter and 
fitter than Clyde Fitch. It was called 
“ Algy,” and gave her a chance to go 
through all her tricks, but it never lived 
to reach New York, whither Miss Tilley 
was eventually brought by her managers 
to do what she could to prop up another 
tottering performance—Harrigan’s “Un- 
der Cover.” It was a forlorn hope, 
“Under Cover” went to the wall, and 
Miss Tilley was farmed out to the con- 
tinuous houses until an arrangement 
could be made whereby she took up the 
title rdle in “ My Lady Molly.” 

This is a comic opera by the composer 
of “San Toy,” which for no apparent 
reason has been running for months at 
the London Terry’s, and for the Amer- 
ican presentation of which Andrew Mack 
had been engaged as star. But no sooner 
was it announced that Miss Tilley would 
be featured in the piece, than Mr. Mack 
decided that “ My Lady Molly ” was not 
for him, and resigned. Meantime, we 
shall be very much surprised if “My Lady 
Molly ” lasts for long in New York, or in 
any other American capital. 

The helplessness of a good actor in a 
bad play is something truly pathetic— 
especially when one considers the prev- 
alence of bad plays. 





MR. CONRIED’S FIRST GRAND OPERA SEASON. 

The outstanding feature of the present 
opera season in New York is Mr. Con- 
ried’s production of “ Parsifal,” the last 
of Wagner’s music dramas, and the cul- 
mination of his life-work. As we write, 
it is on the eve of its first presentation at 
the Metropolitan—which is also its first 
presentation outside of Bayreuth. Public 
interest, legitimately great, has been 
effectively stimulated by Frau Wagner’s 
vain attempt to prevent what she regards 
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as an infringement of her exclusive 
rights, and by the vehement protests of 
certain clergymen—whose intentions 
cannot be questioned, though their judg- 
ment may be—against what they consider 
a lamentable sacrilege. 

For the first part of the season, at any 
rate, Mr. Conried has successfully car- 
ried out his avowed intention of refusing 
to engage an entire galaxy of first-magni- 
tude stars at the inflated prices which 
they are wont to demand for singing in 
America. The burden of the soprano 
work has been borne by Sembrich, Ter- 
nina, and Gadski. Melba came to New 
York in December, sang in a couple of 
concerts, and left without appearing at 
the Metropolitan. Nordica has also been 
here, idle at the height of the season— 
waiting, gossip said, to see whether a 
breakdown on the part of Ternina might 
not compel the new manager to make 
terms with her. 

Of Mr. Conried’s three prima donnas, 
Sembrich has been fully her old self— 
an unsurpassed mistress of the vocal art, 
not fitted for the heavier dramatic réles, 
but unequaled as an operatic portrayer 
of the lighter sentiment and pathos, 
Though she will be forty-six in February, 
the wonderful little Polish singer is at 
the height of her powers and in the prime 
of her career. 

It would be pleasant to be able to say 
the same of Ternina. Unfortunately, 
though she is a younger woman than 
Sembrich, years of trial and ill health 
are beginning to leave their mark. She is 
a great artist yet, but her voice, at times, 
shows unmistakable signs of wear. 

Gadski’s star, on the other hand, is 
steadily rising toward the zenith of oper- 
atic fame. She has a beautiful and dra- 
matie voice which is still thoroughly 
fresh and young. Conscientious in her 
work, entirely unaffected, she deserves 
the popularity she is winning. 

The American début of Edith Walker 
and Olive Fremstad has been one of the 
most interesting of the minor features of 
the season. Both are Americans, or are 
claimed as Americans—Miss Walker by 
birth, Miss Fremstad. by residence in the 
West as a girl—though their musical 
eareer has hitherto been entirely Euro- 
pean. Each has made a distinctly favor- 
able impression in mezzo-soprano réles. 

Among the men, there is a newcomer 
who may almost be called a sensation— 
Enrico Caruso, the tenor. He is not a 
graceful or impressive figure on the 
stage, but he possesses a voice of rare 
beauty and power. He is unquestionably 
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the best Italian tenor who has been heard 
here for many years, and no other singer 
has aroused such enthusiasm among this 
season’s audiences. His Canio in “ Pag- 
liaeci ” and his Rhadames in “ Aida” are 
particularly fine performances. 

Mr. Conried’s advent to the manager- 
ship has been signalized by many im- 
provements. The house has been redec- 
orated; there are new costumes, some new 
scenery—notably for “ Tannhauser ”— 
and the mechanical equipment of the 
stage has been brought up-to-date. But 
stage management is still a weak point 
at the Metropolitan. It must be remem- 
bered that the rehearsal problem is an 
extremely puzzling one. Four or five 
different operas, sometimes six, are pro- 
duced in a week, while there is but one 
stage, there is but one orchestra, and 
there are limits to the working powers of 
directors, singers, and instrumentalists. 
Moreover, this season, a vast amount of 
time and labor has been expended in pre- 
paring for the production of “ Parsifal.” 
It is not strange that Mr. Conried should 
find his able and energetic hands more 
than full. 

With general attention centered upon 
the great Wagnerian drama, no other 
novelties have so far been attempted. In- 
deed, Mr. Conried has held strictly to the 
most familiar operas—partly, perhaps, 
on account of his comparatively restrict- 
ed choice of singers, and partly from his 
businesslike recognition of the fact that 
the New York public as a rule prefers the 
known to the unknown in music. 

The audiences, in point of numbers, 
have been more or less disappointing. 
Some of the Italian operas—particularly 
“ Aida” and the double bill of “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana ” and “ Pagliacci ”—have 
drawn fuller houses than Wagner. This 
may be another result of the extraordi- 
nary interest in “ Parsifal,” which has 
overshadowed the Bayreuth master’s fa- 
miliar works; or it may be merely a new 
variation in the shifting trend of pop- 
ular taste. 

For the latter part of the season we are 
to have one old favorite—Calvé, who is 
due in New York on January 24—and 
two interesting newcomers, Aino Ackté, 
a Finnish soprano, and Franz Naval, a 
Rumanian tenor. Mlle. Ackté is loudly 
heralded as a leading performer at the 
Grand Opéra in Paris—a fact which does 
not guarantee her success in America. 
With these additions to his staff, Mr. 
Conried announces that we shall have 
more French music, and promises two or 
three novelties. 


























Milady of the Mercenaries. 


BY LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY 


PUBLISHED. 


ADBLE LORRIMER, an adventuress, is one of the leaders of a band of revolutionists who are trying to- 
oust Barry Ney Malone from the presidency of the South American republic of Anahuac, and she goes to 
his capital with the idea of winning his affection—or rather regaining it, for they were sweethearts 
years before—so that she may betray him to his enemies ; but when he asks her to be his wife she is 
sorely tempted to marry him and espouse his cause, and only hesitates because she has already lost her 


heart to an American newspaper man named Jimmy Curtice. 


The latter has sailed for Anahuac on his 


old friend Captain Hendry’s ship, the Miranda J., on board which likewise were Mrs. Lorrimer, then in 
masculine disguise, and posing as “Mr. Arthur”; and two of her fellow conspirators: General Jose 
Lazard, a treacherous little South American, who is an old enemy of Curtice’s ; and a man named Fetter ; 
and with them they have two prisoners : Norah, the young daughter of President Malone, whom they are 
holding to force her father to come to terms, and Daniel Haigh, who has become mixed up in the affair 
quite innocently. After a strenuous voyage, enlivened by a mutiny, the ship reaches Anahuac, and Lazard 
and Fetter take Norah ashore—Mrs. Lorrimer having preceded them—leaving the vessel in charge of the 


mate, Tompkins, the leader of the mutineers. 


But the German engineer, Hentz, whom Tompkins has 


treated brutally, kills the mate and releases Captain Hendry and Curtice, who also go ashore, in search of 


Norah, with whom Curtice and Haigh are both in love. 


Haigh, crazed by an overdose of morphine, in- 


jected by the mate to keep him quiet, jumps overboard. Meantime President Malone is getting deeper 
and deeper into the coils of the adventuress, despite the warnings and remonstrances of his closest sup- 
porters, and he is paying her a secret visit when news is brought that actual hostilities have broken out 


between his troops and the insurgents. 


XX (Continued). 


ILE adventuress, though still divided 
between loyalty to the Junta and 
that ambition which Malone’s offer had 
roused in her breast, still hesitant as to 
whether or no she should cast in her for- 
tunes with his, had seen with a perspicu- 
ity equaling the colonel’s that much 
might lie behind this reported local dis- 
affection. For one thing, it indicated 
clearly that the people were more in- 
trinsically mutinous than the Junta had 
hoped. General Ursua, she knew, had 
received no word, so far, to declare war. 
That he had done so was proof that he 
was unable to curb the popular sentiment 
against the foreigner’s rule. 

Once roused, the Spanish American, 
primitively passion-swayed, is a difficult 
man to handle. The revolutionary Junta, 
with more backing than it had expected, 
was proportionately the more likely to 
succeed. And, in such ease, anything 
that she might do toward tying the pres- 
ident’s hands would be to her own ad- 
vantage; if she could wile him to tempo- 
rary inaction at this most critical mo- 
ment in his affairs, so much the better. 
Fortunately she possessed no scruples 
to make her slow in attempting such 
allurement. 

She drew him aside into an aleove in 
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the passageway, where the turn of the 
wall no less than the shadows partially 
concealed them from the servants and 
Kilrae. Then, clasping her hands lightly 
behind his neck, she deliberately pro- 
ceeded to madden the infatuated man. 

“And so I am not to see you again, 
dear,” she complained, nestling her 
talse blond head upon his shoulder. 

“And why not? Am I forbidden the 
house until 4 

“Until when?” she inquired fondly, | 
as he paused. 

“Until we—we are married?” he said, 
smiling foolishly, as became him. 

oe Oh ! ”? 

In that single word, as she uttered it, 
there was a wealth of gentle rebuke for 
such an utter absurdity. 

“What else, Adéle?” 

“But you will be busy, will you not, 
with crushing this rebellion? Shall you 
have time for my society?” 

“Tt is true,” he admitted, “ that I shall 
probably see no bed this night, but do 
you think that, after if 

“And all your time will be occupied 
to-night, all, all?” 

An idea, bred of her tone, gripped him 
at the throat. 








“What do you mean?” he asked 
tensely, endeavoring to see into her 
face. 
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“T don’t exactly know what I do 
mean,” she replied a little wildly, as if 
unable to control herself, “ only—only 
that all the love that I had for you in 
the old days, Barry, has come back to 
me in these past few hours, and—and I 
am but a loving woman. Do you think 
that I shall sleep, knowing that you are 
working out your fate alone—knowing 
that your very life is threatened ? ” 

“?°Tis not as bad as that 4 

“ How do I know, Barry? Can I help 
fearing the worst? So I thought in 

Her voice broke with the stress of as- 
sumed emotion. Be sure the man was 
mightily moved thereby. 

“You thought—what?” 

“ That—oh, that if you loved me as 
you say you do, you might find some 
moment to come to me and tell me how 
turns the tide, whether for good or ill. 
You are not far from me. You say you 
have a secret way. Could you not come 
to me, even for one single moment?” 

“But the hour—the servants 
objected. 

“Oh, fear not for me. None shall 
know. Every one will be abed save her 
who will wait for you by the doorway. 
Indeed, dear, I could not sleep. The 
comfort that one word with you would 
give me & 

The man was weaker than the tempta- 
tion. 

“T will,” he said. “I did not think to 
be so loved again! I will surely be here 
if- 9? 

“ Ah, if!” 

“There will be no ‘if’ to be stopping 
me, dearest. I will come.” 

As the door closed behind the three, 
and the servant returned toward the 
patio, the woman threw herself upon a 
chair, placing her fingers behind her 
head, shaking with an ecstasy of silent 
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laughter. 
“Oh, fool!” she cried in English. 


“Wedded to thy folly!” 

The peon, hearing her voice, paused. 

“The senora called?” 

“The senora did not. Go about your 
business, Sancho! ” 

The president’s entrance upon the 
street was inopportune. Anxious to es- 
cape observation, and hardly likely to 
attract it at that early hour, the party 
walked into it; and so, unable to take 
refuge in No. 5, needs must swing out 
upon the street and walk leisurely south- 
ward, chatting easily, until such time as 
they might return. 

For, as the door closed behind them, a 
closed earriage dashed around _ the 
corner, coming from the Plaza de la 
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Reforma. Whoever its occupants might 
be—concealed as they were by the drawn 
curtains—they were in a haste that was 
positively unseemly, considering the 
time of night. The driver, a small, ex- 
cited native, stood erect upon the box, 
urging on two likely animals who 
plunged desperately forward, straining 
to their utmost of endeavor. The crack- 
ing of the cireling lash, the clattering 
drum of the horses’ hoofs, the shrieking 
of the driver, and the groaning and 
crashing of the abused vehicle, created 
a clamor indescribable, waking to riot 
the hollow echoes of the night. 

The equipage rattled by the three men 
like a fragment of some noisy, fevered 
dream. Ere it had slipped, however, into 
the dead night, which still shrouded the 
Paseo in the absence of the regular are- 
lamps, a door banged open, and Malone 
could have sworn he saw .a flapping 
shape, like a huge bat, leap to the ground 
and dart into the obscurity of the bor- 
dering rows of trees. As a mounted offi- 
cer of the native police swung his horse 
into the avenue, in pursuit, and a few 
curious, chattering loungers from the 
eafés in the Plaza trotted after him, out 
of that same obscurity came a_ black 
figure, walking composedly toward the 
three men. 

As he neared them, evidently not 
aware of their proximity, they saw that 
he wore the flowing black robe, girdled 
at the waist, and the black scoop-shovel 
hat of the parish padre. He was a man 
of no great height, and more than com- 
monly spare of flesh, as his loosely flap- 
ping vestments indicated. His steps 
were springy, alert, giving the impres- 
sion of a restraint placed upon eager 
limbs, to simulate the leisurely dawdle of 
a priest. ; 

“Tf that’s a padre,’ remarked the 
minister of war critically, “I am a 
horse-thief ! ” 

The man, thus suddenly made aware of 
their immediate presence, halted as if 
minded for flight. Then, glancing 
sharply over the group as he brushed by, 
he inclined his head with a mumbled 
“Su benedicion, senores!” Kilrae, try- 
ing to glimpse the face beneath the 
gloom of the _ broad-brimmed hat, 
thought he saw the semblance of a sar- 
donic smile. 

“The devil!” cried the colonel. 
“ There’s something remarkably reminis- 
cent in that sham priest’s walk. In fact, 
the whole business is queer. Were you 
Haroun al Raschid, now, Malone, and I 
the grand vizier, we’d run the mystery to 
earth!” 






























He turned and looked back. The 
loungers, despairing of keeping up with 
the flying horses, were reluctantly re- 
turning to the café tables, with a new 
topic of conversation. The last lingerer 
rounded the corner as Kilrae looked, and 
left the Paseo bare and empty. The 
padre had vanished. 

“ Now, where in blazes did he go to?” 

“ No matter, Kilrae,” replied Malone 
uninterestedly, his manner having al- 
tered in that brief time to that of an 
extremely wearied man. “Let be; the 
blessing is that he is gone, and the way 
elear. We must hasten.” 

“°Tigs meself that’s not liking it at 
all,” persisted the colonel. “The walk 
of him was seandalously like some one 
I know. Now, who in bs 

At that moment they were repassing 
the house of the Sefiora de Casada, from 
behind the bars of whose dark window a 
second ironical benediction was being 
scattered upon their heads by the iden- 
tical man whose bearing, so thoroughly 
incongruous with the robes he wore, was 
exciting the imagination of the minister 
of war. As they left his circumscribed 
range of vision, he bestowed upon them 
a parting curse. 

“So, Sefiora de Casada,” he said 
mockingly, “ you have been successful?” 

“In a way, Jose.” The woman threw 
back her head and laughed mirthlessly. 
“Tn a way, my friend. And you?” 

Lazard slipped out of his encumbering 
robes and lit a cigarette. 

“Oh, I also have played my part. I 
have little time to waste, however. Give 
me meat and drink, and we’ll talk then.” 

The senora led the way to the dining- 
room on the opposite side of the patio: 
-here she attended personally to his 
wants. Lazard marveled. 

“ Why do you not ring for a servant?” 
he asked as she uncorked and set before 
him a bottle of wine. “ Of a surety, serv- 
ants provided by Dofia Inez may be 
trusted.” 

“They are trustworthy enough,” she 
replied languidly, “I dare say. But dis- 
cretion is the better part of confidence, 
Jose. We can talk more comfortably 
alone. Now, sefor, your report.” 

The general drank a goblet of claret 
with relish. 

“The ship lies in port,” he said, jerk- 
ing his thumb in the general direction of 
San Diego. “ And all is well. The girl, 
with Fetter and Rojas, are out of town 
by this time. I noticed that there was 
an imbecile of Malone’s police in pur- 
suit, but ” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders significantly. 
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? observed the 


“ Rojas will silence him,’ 
woman. 

“With a bullet or with gold—he is 
generous with both, is Rojas.” 

“Well? And Tompkins?” 

“A good man—valuable 
sneak in our ranks.” 

“You depreciate your own currency, 
senor.” 

The Spaniard glittered angrily, then 
forced a laugh. 

“You are pleased to jest with me!” 

“You flatter yourself. But am I not 
in the same boat?” 

“You are, Adéle,” he responded famil- 
iarly, his equanimity restored by her 
frankness. 

“The gas-engines?” she pursued. 

“Will be landed to-morrow.” 

“ And the prisoners?” 

“Safe—as yet.” 

“As yet?” 

“Oh, I care not what Tompkins may 
do. He is, you may say, quite unscrupu- 
lous; and he hates the old captain. If 
he kills the one, I presume he will put 
the others out of the way. A small mat- 
ter!” 

“Indeed!” she cried hotly. “A small 
matter—and in view of my _ instruc- 
tions?” 

“T but jested, Adéle.” His supereil- 
ious manner belied him. “ And as to his 
excellency ? ” 

She made a comprehensive motion 
with her thumb, pressing it downward 
upon the table. 

“So soon?” 

“T never undertake what I cannot do, 
as you should know. Did I not say that 
IT would have all ready for you?” 

“Fie comes here to-night again, per- 
haps?” 

“Tow did ” She caught herself; 
she had had no intention of betraying 
the president just at present—and not at 
all if it did not suit her purposes. She 
had slipped, and she bit her lip with vex- 
ation, attempting to carry it off. “It 
is possible,” she admitted, nevertheless 
with an air of incredulity. “Who 
knows? Malone is—well, I flatter my- 
self that he is very hard hit.” 

“'H’m, yes!” 

Lazard tipped his chair and picked his 
teeth, eying her with a condescension, 
with an intimate impertinence, which, 
when she had analyzed it, made the 
woman’s blood boil. Quite at his ease, 
now that he was once more in the land 
and among the people whom he knew, he 
began to resent the domination of Mrs. 
Lorrimer in all their mutual affairs, and 
to abate a trifle from the respect which 
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she had always exacted from him. He 
inclined to the opinion that he, natur- 
ally the leader, because a man, should be 
so not only nominally—which the adven- 
turess permitted—but actually. He had 
cherished a vague determination to show 
her once and for all time that he had 
thrown off the yoke of her mastery; how 
to go about it was the question which 
had baffled him. But now the woman had 
herself tipped the arrow with which he 
purposed to destroy her. 

So he smirked darkly upon her as he 
teetered on his chair. The studied, 
sinister insolence did not escape her. 
Divining his intention, she but waited 
for its primary move to crush him with 
a checkmate. She placed her elbows 
upon the table, cradling her chin in her 
palms, and watched him with an elevated 
disdain. 

“ After all,” he observed largely, “my 
time is not so short.” 

“No?” she guarded. 

“No; I cannot return to the Miranda 
until to-morrow evening, when Tomp- 
kins will be expecting me. Besides, the 
engines will not be unshipped before 
that time.” 

“Meaning, senor 

“That I am in no hurry. Indeed, I 
am minded to honor your home with my 
presence for the day.” 

“Oh, you are?” She yawned. 

“ §i, senora. Or, in any event, for the 
night. I have thought of a little plan.” 

“To the glory of the cause, I pre- 
sume ? ” 

“You shall judge. You do not deny 
that Malone will return this night?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“So? Then I will remain. He will re- 
turn, you will receive him. Then enter 
your humble servant, enraged—your 
husband, the Sefior de Casada. You go 
upon your knees; I rave, demanding 
satisfaction. Then, losing control of 
myself, I draw and fire, and pouf!”—he 
ejected a cloud of cigarette smoke— 
“the revolution has accomplished its 
end.” 

“Ingenious,” she commented, “but 
faulty. In fact, I could point out three 
weak spots.” 

“That would be inadvisable, I counsel 
you. But let us have them.” 

“First, I do not consent.” 

“That would place you under suspi- 
eion. Do you wish the Junta to sit in 
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judgment upon you, Adéle? Already you 
have furnished cause for doubt.” 

“ Tndeed 2?” 

“You have interfered with me when 
I would have slain enemies of the cause. 
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You have shown a distinct partiality for 
this Curtice. Indeed, I think you love 
him.” 

“Tf to prevent common, causeless 
murder be treason—make the most of it. 
As for the other—it is a lie!” 

“Which brings us to your secondly.” 

“First, I refuse. Second, Malone 
knows that I have no husband.” 

“ Ah, but I do not object, sevora. In- 
deed, I should feel honored—as your 
lover.” 

“ Tnsolent! ” 

The woman arose, thoroughly enraged 
—which should have warned Lazard, but 
he persisted in forcing the issue. 

“T would not object, Adéle. You are 
unusually handsome to-night.” 

This was the truth, but he got no fur- 
ther with it. The woman swept around 
the table, and before he anticipated her 
intention, had overturned the chair on 
which he sat. A second later, still a 
trifle stunned by the shock, he found her 
knee upon'his chest and felt the chill of 
steel upon his throat. 

“Now,” she said, with a smile that 
froze him, “ you'll apologize.” 

He obeyed with fervor. 

“One would think you too wise to try 
conclusions with me a second time. I 
thought I had demonstrated to your sat- 
isfaction that you were no match for me. 
Have you forgotten Mr. Arthur?” 

“You are no longer Mr. Arthur,” 
snarled the general. 

“No? Have I said so? You presume 
too much. Come, sefor, get up, and let 
us have no more foolishness! If we on 
the inside quarrel, what becomes of our 
sacred cause, Jose?” 

“T was wrong,” he admitted ruefully. 
“Yet I but jested.” 

“Twice you have told me that lie 
within ten minutes. Do you expect me to 
believe you?” She sneered in his face, 
her anger uncooled. “Did you think 
that, having doffed the garments of Mr. 
Arthur, I had given over command to 
you? Ass!” 

“T had no such thought 

“Once and for all, General Lazard, let 
us understand each other. I am master 
here—do you realize it?” 

The mercenary was losing ground; he 
felt it and resented it. Now that he was 
at a safe distance from the woman, his 
courage rose and he determined upon a 
last stand. 

“No, sefiora, nor do I admit it. Am I, 
Captain-General Jose Maria Lazard, to 
submit to being led by a woman? Is it 
likely: Pe 
“ Captain-General Lazard,” she taunt- 
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ed him leisurely, “ may go to the devil, if 
he pleases! If he refuses to bow to my 
judgment, I think I can find a way to 
force a certain Commissary-General de 
Lima, once of Madrid, to do my bidding. 
Oh, you thought that secret concealed in 
your own breast, did you? You imagined 
that discarding your beard would dis- 
guise you so that none might recognize 
you from the description posted in Ha- 
vana by the Spanish government, offer- 
ing a reward for your capture, dead or 
alive?” 

He had no answer. 

“At least one knew you, de Lima! 
One more false step such as you have 
made to-night will determine me upon 
exposing you. Now do we see clearly, 
senor? You own me for your master?” 

“T have no choice.” He looked her 
over malignantly. 

“Yes or no!” 

“ Vea” 

“ Very good. I am weary of this scene, 
and of you. Youmay go. Report to me 
to-morrow evening.” 

She conducted the crestfallen mercen- 
ary to the door and let him out. He 
shrugged his robe about him and slipped 
silently off, possessed by a hate of the 
woman second only to his fear of her. 

Before long, he reversed his steps. He 
returned to the Paseo, and, establishing 
himself comfortably within a convenient 
doorway, looked well to the loading of 
his revolver, and waited patiently for 
President Malone. 


XXI. 


San Dieco is a city set upon sands, 
a city of two streets and many narrow, 
filthy, reeking lanes. It is a ribbon of 
houses, one might say, running along 
the water-front, on either side of the 
Paseo, or main avenue. A second ave- 
nue leads from the railway station, 
situate where the rising ground begins, 
down to the massive, fortress-like cus- 
tom-house, where it develops into the 
Plaza, leading down to the beach and the 
great pier. 4 

On the side of the Plaza, facing the 
statue of the Liberator, is the Fountain 
of Gladness, the one fairly respectable 
saloon which the city boasts. The 
Grace of God is its only rival, and 
it is much like unto other pulquerias— 
a low, vile dive which deals in nothing 
but rum, pulque, aguardiente, chica, and 
a nice, warm, bitter decoction miscalled 
beer. But the Fountain, as has been said, 
is fairly respectable; it has an awning 
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spread over the sidewalk, which com- 
presses the heat, and beneath which one 
can sit of nights and be served with 
helados and dulces, wines of a sort, and 
a very good imitation of real whisky 
and cognac; also, if one will pay the 
price, ice, real cold ice, may be had. 

Society, therefore, when it cannot get 
away from San Diego, goes to the Foun- 
tain of Gladness to spend its money. 
Of evenings the band plays in the Plaza, 
the senoritas promenade with their at- 
tendant cavaliers, there is laughter; and 
if one be blessed with imagination of a 
vividness extraordinary, one can pre- 
tend that a sea breeze has succeeded in 
overcoming the heat—that it fans one’s 
brow. This is purely self-deception, 
but it harms none. 

The Fountain never closes; it does not 
have to; very few drink to excess in 
San Diego—the heat makes it danger- 
ous. Therefore no law restricts the sale 
of liquor. 

For these reasons the admiral patron- 
ized the Fountain, and for another: he 
said that this scheme of never closing, 
even on a Sunday, reminded him of 
home and of Geoghehan’s on_ the 
Bowery. He was a native of New. York, 
and an exile therefrom. He was big and 
brawny, as befits one who commands 
men, was the admiral of Anahuac; his 
eye was bright and merry, and his 
tongue was free and unrestrained. He 
said that his name was Hippolyte . 
Michael Jesu Maria Hennessy, and that 
he feared no man on this green earth 
save one, Malone, his president. In view 
of his temper, which was none of the 
sweetest when contradicted, this state- 
ment was never disputed. 

His uniform, which he wore habitu- 
ally throughout the rainy season, con- 
sisted of a red flannel shirt, white duck 
trousers, a three-cornered hat, a coat of 
great weight because of its magnificence 
of epaulets and gold braid, and his 
sword dependent from a sash of brilliant 
blue. In the dry season, if nothing 
threatened the peace of the republic, he 
requested and obtained leave of absence. 
Then he doffed his official raiment, and, 
attired simply in a plug hat, red shirt, 
and white trousers—sans shoes—betook 
himself to the uplands. There he be- 
stirred him profanely as foreman of a 
railroad construction gang, drawing pay 
beside which his salary as admiral 


dwindled into insignificance. 

Upon a certain evening he sat dream- 
ing of Manhattan in front of the Foun- 
tain of Gladness. 


It neared midnight; 
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the Plaza was quiet; the promenade had 
ceased, the musicians long since had 
packed their brassy instruments and 
taken themselves off to their homes. A 
party of excitable peons, having made 
the early part of the evening to ring 
with a blowless fight, had now absorbed 
sufiicient of aguardiente to hear the 
hovering whir of the peace dove’s wings. 
They gurgled affectionate nicknames 
and indulged in fervent embraces, swear- 
ing eternal friendship one to another. 

The admiral regarded them with pro- 
found disgust. He was sober—a rare 
condition, which put him out of sym- 
pathy with these, his fellow citizens. In 
his mind’s eye he pictured a mental con- 
trast to them; so much firewater fairly 
divided among an equal number of 
denizens of little old New York would 
have the desirable and exhilarating effect 
of a delightful shindy. 

He shut his eyes. He could see the 
old street. By now the night would be 
in full swing; the yellow lights would 
be flaring across the wide thoroughfare; 
the sidewalks would be black with stroll- 
ing people of his kind. Overhead the 
elevated railroad would be thundering; 
out there the horse-cars would be crawl- 
ing with tinkling bells (the cable and the 
trolley came after Hennessy’s time); 
and shrill and sharp above the shuffle 
of countless feet you’d be hearing the 
rasp of the barkers in front of the 
“joints.” It would be hot, maybe, and 
Geoghehan would have pink and blue 
netting tacked up over his mirrors be- 
hind the bar and the free lunch; in front 
of that bar there’d be a crowd of ward- 
men, heelers, and politicians, smoking 
big black cigars and keeping the per- 
spiring bartenders busy with orders for 
’sky, shells, and tall ones. Geoghehan 
would be out in front, of course, sitting 
in the bootblack’s chair and watching 
the crowds, shooting his cuffs and swell- 
ing out his pink-and-white-shirted chest 
the better that none should fail to notice 
the big solitaire stud anchored securely 
beneath the red tie, which would be 
pushed inside the flap so as not to ob- 
struct the view. 

The admiral sighed; he could see and 
hear it all, but he couldn’t taste one of 
Geoghehan’s ice-cold schooners. He 
opened his eyes again and saw nothing 
but the same old Plaza and the shining 
black sea beyond, with the ships’ lights 
twinkling and nodding to the electric 
lights on the pier, and the sultry, heavy 
sky over all, sagging with the weight of 
the big, gaudy stars. It was so different! 
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Hennessy sighed once more with his 
nostalgia, and finished his drink. The 
demonstrative party of peons at the 
neighboring table were preparing to 
leave, and the admiral concluded it 
would be best for him to go to his berth. 
In the morning he would be steaming 
out of the harbor, en route for Curagoa, 
upon a little private matter of his very 
good friend Malone’s. 

“Tf it wasn’t f’r him,” mused the ad- 
miral, rising and moving down toward 
the pier, “I’d be re-signin’ th’ morrer. 
’Tis meself that has no manner av use 
f’r this land av greasers an’ stinks ‘an’ 
no good whisky. New York f’r mine! ” 
He menaced with his clenched fist the 
departing group of unconscious peons. 
“Th’ likes av ye may kape yer dom 
country f’r all av me. ’Tis no better 
than ye deserve! ” 

Before him, straining at its moorings, 
rasping and scraping against the pier, 
in all its pomp and majesty, lay the navy 
of the republic of Anahuac. The ad- 
miral was proud of his navy, even 
though it consisted solely in one gun- 
boat, aged; but it was its armament that 
brought joy unto his heart. He took a 
personal interest in the main battery 
of six six-inch breech-loading rifles; and 
he loved dearly his secondary battery 
of eight guns—the four six-inch rapid- 
fire guns, the two Hotchkiss revolving 
cannon, the two Gatlings. . He cared 
for them as a mother eares for her chil- 
dren; he supervised their daily groom- 
ing, saw that they were ever in perfect 
order. There might not be coal enough 
in the Don Juan’s bunkers to get up 
steam, there might not be enough men 
aboard ship to man the guns, there 
might not be sufficient ammunition in 
the magazines to fire two rounds—and 
all of these things had happened with a 
frequency which would have distressed 
a less equable soul than Hennessy’s; 
but be assured that the batteries were 
ever ready for service. 

The admiral stepped up the gang- 
plank unchallenged; the anchor-watch 
was sleeping soundly. It was not un- 
usual; he had expected nothing better. 
It was for his own satisfaction, merely, 
that he kicked the man awake and si- 
lenced his excuses with good Anglo- 
Saxon words—for the admiral disdained 
anything so emasculated as a “Ca- 
ramba.” 

The native shouldered his unloaded 
carbine and began to pace the deck 
drowsily, waiting for the admiral to go 
below ere resuming his nap. The latter 

































divined the man’s intention, and insulted 
him. 

“Ye can kape on walkin’,” he added. 
“Tt’s meself that’ll see that ye do, if I 
have t’ be stayin’ here the night 
through.” 

He made a round of the deck and sat 
himself down by one of the Hotchkisses. 
This he patted tenderly; quite lately he 
had received a fresh supply of fixed am- 
munition for his ordnance. Malone, 
thought the admiral, was scenting 
trouble and providing against it; there 
might be a bit of fighting before very 
long. 

“Ye ’re cool now, me beauty,” he told 
the cannon, “but there’s no tellin’ how 
soon ye may be hot an’ foul wid th’ firin’. 
What fer, I dunno, but I’m thinkin’ 
there’s a fight brewin’. Hiven be 
praised, I’ve taught me min to shoot!” 

He produced a short, black clay pipe 
and filled it with rank navy plug. Smo- 
king serenely, he kept an eye on the 
sentry; he had no inclination toward 
sleep, and it was as well to teach the fel- 
low a lesson. Furthermore, there was 
just the suspicion of a breath of air 
stirring; the deck was cooler than his 
berth would be. Mentally he reviewed 
the president’s parting instructions in 
.regard to his present mission. 

Presently the sentry gave pause to his 
train of thought. He halted suddenly 
and grounded his carbine with a heavy 
thud. 

“Qui vive?” he demanded sharply, 
yet with a certain curious break in his 
voice. 

The admiral had heard no footsteps 
on the pier. He turned his head im- 
patiently. 

“What ails that naygur?” he de- 
manded. 

The sentry’s knees were shaking under 
him; his mouth dropped open, and he 
gasped as a landed trout. 

“ Qui vive?” he managed to say again, 
with obvious effort. 

The admiral followed the man’s gaze. 
Abruptly the sentry let fall his gun and 
fled to the foreeastle, screaming. Hen- 
nessy himself was conscious of a bristling 
sensation at the roots of his hair. 

The starboard gangway was out, over- 
hanging the waters. Upon this there 
appeared, without sound, the shadowy 
form of a man, swaying unsteadily on 
the upper grating. The figure moved 
slowly forward upon the deck until the 
glare of an are lamp fell full upon it, 
making it stand out distinctly against 
the dark background. 
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The admiral sat watching with eyes 
that protruded. 

“Tt’s a ghost,” he said aloud, wetting 
his lips uneasily. “It?s a wet, pink 
ghost!” 

The apparition justified his remark. 
It was wet, extremely so; little streams 
of water poured from it, making dark, 
damp pools upon the planks. It was 
also pink, being clothed slightly in pa- 
jamas of that color. It was short and 
stout, and trembled painfully as it 
moved. The face was of a certain nasty, 
pasty white, from which eyes gleamed 
like spots of black light; above them the 
hair was plastered to the head in wet, 
sodden, matted locks. The lips were 
puffed, and seemed to move ceaselessly 
in an unbroken monotone of muttering. 

“Tf ye be a ghost,” said the admiral, 
rising, “spake up and tell me yer busi- 
ness wid me! ” 

The figure halted and stared vacantly 
at him. The lips kept up their continual 
murmur. 

“ Act sinsible,” advised the admiral. 
“Be dacint. Ye don’t act pretty.” 

The figure wheeled and _ paddled 
swiftly across the deck, making for the 
gangplank that gave upon the pier. The 
admiral heard the patter of the bare feet. 

“Ye’re no ghost, be the n’ise av that,” 
he said, running to forestall the figure. 
He reached the gangplank just in time 
and threw himself across it with arms 
outstretched. “Howld on! Th’ law av 
th’ poort says that no wan can go ashore 
widout a permit, and that costs ye half 
a dollar. Have ye fifty cints about ye? 
Ye don’t look Pa 

With an inarticulate ery the figure 
flung itself upon the admiral and with 
maniacal strength. At that it was no 
match for the gigantic Irishman. He 
caught and held it at arm’s length with 
ease. 

“Oho! It’s drunk ye are, is it? Drunk 
an’ disorderly. I'll have t’? run ye in!” 

He closed in with a quick, dexterous 
movement, tripping the madman—for 
such he judged the apparition to be. The 
fellow continued to struggle, wriggling 
cunningly in vain effort to escape. The 
admiral gripped the two wrists firmly, 
casting about for a bit of rope where- 
with to bind them. There was-none at 
hand. He saw, however, rising from the 
coaming of the hatchway the bulging 
eyes and forehead of the frightened 
anchor-watch. 

“Come hither, little wan. Be not 
afraid, ye scum! °’Tis nought but th’ 
ghost av yer gran’father come to punish 
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ye fer bein’ a poor sintry. Come quickly, 
afore I let him go!” 

The admiral’s tone was coaxing, sooth- 
ing, tender as one might use toward 
a young child, yet rich with a scorn 
which the native had learned to fear. 
It would be decidedly dangerous to dis- 
obey. Reassured, the man advanced. 

“Hand me the ind av that line, av 
ye’ll be so kind, ye white-livered skunk! 
Thank ye. Now, sor—oho, ’tis quiet 
ye’re goin’ to be now, is it?” 

The man subsided; his strength had 
slipped from him without warning, as 
consciousness slips from us when we 
sleep. He sprawled loosely, his limbs 
stricken with sudden weakness, his mus- 
cles inert, his flesh flaccid, utterly spent. 
Only the abused brain continued its un- 
guided, aimless functions, wandering 
upon a sea of garbled fact and fancy 
like a helmless ship. From the puffed, 
pallid lips came words well-nigh inau- 
dible, and disconnected; but the admiral 
bent his ear to listen. A name he knew 
was uttered, fixing his attention closely. 

“ Malone ... the girl, God help her! 
... Lazard ... danger ... Norah, 
Norah ...too weak, too weak!... 
Curtice ... Ah-h-h!” 

The babble died to a faint whisper 
punctuated with moans. The admiral, 
unable to distinguish more, whistled and 
scratched his head. 

“That be quare talk, aven fer a loony; 
them be names I know. Malone, ye 
say? An’ Norah? Oho! I was moinded 
t? hand ye over t’ the p’lice, but—I won- 
der, now, wud ye lie quiet and talk more 
in the marnin’ if I put ye t’ bed in a 
berth? I’m thinkin’ ye might. Miguel, 
lend me the loan av a hand with this 
resurrected corpse.” 

The two carried the man below, pla- 
eing him in an unoccupied stateroom. 
Hennessy himself stripped and dried 
him, although there was slight neces- 
sity; the heat of great fever made the 
moisture an evanescent thing. The ad- 
miral discovered in the man’s back the 
blackened lips of a gaping knife-wound. 

“T misdoubt ye’ve been manhandled 
crool,” he said as he dressed and bound 
the hurt with rough, hardened fingers 
whose touch pity rendered soft and light 
asa woman’s. “ An’ ’tis a plain meeracle 
that ye didn’t set the say afire wid th’ 
fever that’s burning ye. An’ droogged!” 
he added, turning up an eyelid to see 
the enlarged pupil with its glassy, 
still stare. “Some wan—I dunno who 


the divil is—is hatin’ ye hard, little man. 
Ye were bor-rn t’ be hanged, or ye’d be 
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dead by this! An’ ye’d be a good-looker, 
fer all yer disgraceful fat, if ye’d 
seraped that rusty chin widin the month. 
’Tis Norah Malone ye’re thinkin’ av, is 
it? Lie quiet and recooperate. I'll be 
savin’ ye fer the president.” 

Ere dawn a messenger hastened down 
the pier, bearing a package for the ad- 
miral. This being received, the Don 
Juan cast off and made for the open sea. 
Since midnight she had trembled, strain- 
ing at the leash under the full head of 
steam prepared against the arrival of 
the packet. The loyal admiral was never 
slow to go about his master’s business, 
and now his navy pounded gallantly the 
billows, her engines rattling and wheez- 
ing to the last inch of their sixteen rated 
knots. 

Curacoa they made by the following 
evening—an astonishingly quick pas- 
sage, which brought joy to the heart of 
the prideful admiral. He accomplished 
his president’s errand, and then, obedi- 
ent to instructions, turned his back upon 
the old Dutch colony and made all due 
haste upon the return course. In his 
pocket reposed a slip of yellow paper 
which would convey to Malone the pleas- 
ant information that another shipment 
of gold was safely started upon its way 
to the vaults of the Rothschilds. 

Under the admiral’s kindly care, the 
sick man mended as rapidly as might be 
for one in his parlous state. His 
strength returned to him but slowly, it 
is true, as he lay unconscious in the 
berth; but the fever left him, the wound 
closed, his breathing became less _la- 
bored; and the night that they rested 
in the harbor of Curacoa he passed from 
stupor to a restful sleep which held him 
for twenty-four hours, and from which 
he came to consciousness with a clear, 
sane light in his eye. . 

The admiral found him so, but at- 
tempting to rise. 

“Tie quiet,’ he advised, placing his 
hands upon the man’s shoulders, and 
backing his advice with a gentle pressure 
which the other was unable to resist. 
“ Lie quiet, little man. D’ye want to kill 
yerself? Ye’re safe an’ in the hands av 
frinds. Be aisy and get well.” 

The man was dazed by the unfamiliar 
surroundings. 

“What ship is this?” he asked in a 
whisper. 

“The Don Juan av th’ navy av Ana- 
huae, me boy.” 

“And you ¢” 
The admiral drew himself up proudly. 
“T,” he announced, “am Don Hippo- 































lyte Michael Jesu Maria Hennessy, ad- 
miral av th’ navy av Anahuac, at yer 
service, sor. Now, be aisy, I’m tellin’ 
ye. Ye’re safe as in yer mother’s 
arms——” 

“But Norah?” inquired the man anx- 
iously. <A hectic flush of excitement 
spotted his cheeks and warned the ad- 
miral. 

“ She’s all right,” he answered, adding 
beneath his breath—“ f’r all I know. God 
forgive me fer lyin’! ” 

“My name is Haigh 

“T know, I know. Let be; ivrythin’s all 
right, an’ ye’re not t’ talk. Give the good 
rid blood a chanst t’ fill yer veins, an’ 
thin I'll be tellin’ ye all about ut. Cud 
ye eat?” 

“ Dog,” assented Daniel briefly. 

“We have none aboord. Will anythin’ 
ilse suit ye? Sure, now, ye stay there 
an’ don’t move, an’ I'll be sindin’ ye the 
father an’ mither av a foine dinner, 
’Twill do ye that much good that ye 
won’t know yerself. Will ye be quiet?” 

“T will, thank you.” 

Haigh ate prodigiously, and the bene- 
fit to his wasted frame was great. In 
theory, this treatment of the admiral’s 
may have been bad; in practise it was 
perfection. He ate greatly, sighed con- 
tentedly, and slept for six hours; ate 
again, and again‘slept the sleep of con- 
valescence. Thus passing a night, he 
awoke upon a morning, when the Don 
Juan was but twelve hours from San 
Diego, breakfasted with gusto, and de- 
manded clothing; he would rise and dress 
himself. The admiral took his tempera- 
ture, noted the restlessness which, as he 
knew, would do the man more harm if 
curbed than exertion could, and humored 
him. 

Slowly and with laborious toil Daniel 
dressed himself in an ill-fitting suit of 
ducks which the admiral had requisi- 
tioned from an officer’s wardrobe. He 
thought deeply and feared consumedly, 
now guessing that the admiral’s reassur- 
ing words as to Norah had been born of 
lack of knowledge. He remembered with 
a great distinctness the scene in the 
‘-abin, when two ruffians had bound and 
gagged the woman he loved; but from 
that point his mind was a blank. And 
his head was clear enough to make him 
apprehensive of the very worst. 

With infinite pains he negotiated the 
passageway and gained the saloon, and, 
assisted by the admiral’s arm, a chair. 
A glass of generous port warmed his 
stomach and gave him ‘strength. He 
asked for and obtained a cigarette; then, 
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breaking the silence which Hennessy had 
courteously observed, requested infor- 
mation as to his presence aboard the 
Don Juan. 

“Ye came like a thafe in the night,” 
replied the admiral; and further told 
him all he knew. 

Mr. Ilaigh heard, and gazed at the 
Irishman, weighing him in the tarn- 
ished scales of an open, frank, trustful 
nature turned suspicious. 

“T mean no offense,” he said at last, 
“and I thank you sincerely for your 
eare of me. I want to trust you, sir, but 
God knows I’ve had enough happen to 
me lately to sour my mind against the 
entire human race. Give me some proof 
that you are devoted to Malone’s inter- 
ests.” 

“?Tis meself that wud be the last wan 
to blame ye,” cried the admiral. “ The 
man that lives among these cheap nay- 
gurs an’ greasers does well to mistrust 
his own wife. Here—if Malone thrusts 
me so far, ye may;” and he produced the 
yellow receipt. 

“That’s enough. 
sir.” 

“ Granted, me boy!” 

Their conference lasted until night- 
fall—until, indeed, the navy dropped 
anchor in the roadstead of San Diego. 
The admiral came from it with a black 
scowl upon his brow, while Daniel’s was 
lined like a map of his misgivings. As 
she neared the breakwater, the ship had 
been. stripped for action, but the glass 
brought into range no vessel which Dan- 
iel could identify with the Miranda J. 
The admiral ventured a cheerful guess 
that she had already been seized, or sunk 
by the guns of the fort. Nevertheless he 
lost no time in ordering a boat launched 
and manned, and into this the two en- 
tered and were rowed to the pier. 

A courier from the president awaited 
them there, with a message for the ad- 
miral. Hennessy read it and turned to 
Daniel. 

“ The fat’s in the fire,” he said gravely, 
“an’ the land’s blazin’ wid revolution. 
The ship do be gone; Malone orders me 
to hunt her down an’ blow her out av the 
wather whin I find her. What be yer in- 
tintions, Misther Haigh? Will ye be 
stayin’ wid me t’ see the fun, or :” 

“T will not,” Daniel decided promptly. 
“Put me ashore. Ill go to Curtice; my 
place is with him—and her!” 

“T misdoubt ye’re strong enough to do 
much, little man. But go yer own ways 
—'tis there alone ye’ll be happy. Ye’ll 
be needing money; take this fer a loan. 


I ask your pardon, 
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Good luck go wid ye—an’ God bliss ye! 
Ye have the rale stuff in ye!” 

They clasped hands, and Daniel as- 
cended to the pier—though not without 
assistance. The boat slipped away into 
the darkness. Daniel, alone in a land as 
strange to him as ancient Greece, felt 
his last friend desert him. 

The unfamiliar feel of the earth be- 
neath his feet conjoined to his weakness 
made him reel giddily when he attempted 
to walk. The courier lent him a sym- 
pathetic arm. 

“Thank you,” he gasped. “Id thank 
you to show me the way to the cable 
office, if you have one here, and to the 
railroad station.” 


XXII. 


Ir was a hot night, and the office of 
the Central & South American Cable 
Company in San Diego was quiet. The 
one operator napped spasmodically by 
the instrument-table. The occasional 
and accustomed clicking did not dis- 
turb him greatly. There was no one to 
talk to and nothing to see. The single 
window in the box-like structure of gal- 
vanized iron gave upon a section of the 
railroad yard. There leisurely natives 
were slowly making up the one thirty 
A. M. train, which was presently to climb 
like a fly up the side of the mountain 
until it reached the Roraima Pass, 
through and down which and over the 
plateau it would hum swiftly to Guay- 
ana. 

The scene was one of which the opera- 
tor was wearied to satiety; even ciga- 
rettes palled upon him after a constant 
succession of steaming nights made bear- 
able only by their soothing smoke. 

He was quite an elegant, this employee 
of the cable company. His pay, while 
not excessive, sufficed for the support of 
his family, and left a residue which he 
might not extravagantly devote to the 
adornment of his person. Therefore he 
daily arrayed himself as Solomon in all 
his ‘glory would not have dressed; for 
Solomon was a wise man, we are told. 
The devil-may-care Panama which set 
off his coarse black curls was of the finest. 
His suit of ducks was immaculately of 
the whitest, and showed the fewest 
crumples. A crease had been eare- 
fully constructed in his trousers, which 
were upturned, disclosing a coy vision 


of gaudy hosiery above his patent 
leathers, which were small, insanely 
high-heeled, and as pointed as_ the 


”? 


“toothpicks ” which we of the north— 
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let us give thanks—have outgrown. Al- 
together, he was not to be eclipsed in 
point of transient radiance by any buck 
of San Diego; and he was complacently 
aware of the fact. 

That he should thus dress up for a 
night job may be explained by the hour 
of his going to work, which was eight 
o’clock, and by his route to the office, 
which took him some several blocks out 
of his way and carried him beneath the 
window where, if the Gods favored him, 
sweet Trinidad would be waiting. It is 
well to make one’s person pleasing to 
the eye of one’s sweetheart, just as it is 
well to carry her a package of dulces; 
for, if the night be dark and the street 
deserted, with no watchful duenna in 
the room behind that window, Trinidad 
may be induced to bend her head, offer- 
ing the sweetest of sweet lips through 
the bars; and Salvador, lifting himself 
upon his toe-tips, may 

Indeed, they are very dear, these pre- 
cious thefts of kisses between the window 
bars. But leave them to Salvador. Only 
a South American can steal them grace- 
fully. Your cold, clumsy Northerner, at- 
tempting to achieve them, will probably 
bump his nose upon the brutal irons; and 
the whole street will see and be merry. 

Possibly Salvador was dreaming of 
Trinidad. He smiled in his sleep, then 
abruptly awoke, with the uncomfortable 
feeling that he was observed. He 
slipped out of his chair and went to the 
door; two men were pacing the railway 
station platform, but that was all. He 
swore at the heat, rolled another ciga- 
rette, and contemplated his image in the 
fragment of glass which he had nailed 
upon the wall. From his expression, he 
was satisfied; he twisted his scant, 
kinky mustache and beamed self-ap- 
proval. 

At that moment the two men entered 
the office. Salvador frowned; they were 
shockingly unkempt, in striking con- 
trast to his cleanly, gracious appear- 
ance. One might have looked a young 
man, had he been washed and decently 
dressed; but he was hollow-eyed, and his 
sunken cheeks had a stubbly growth of 
beard. Over his brows was the red scab 
of a jagged cut. As for his apparel, it 
was torn and rent in sundry spots; and 
where it was not so, it was blotted with 
huge blurs of grease. 

His companion, an older man, was in 
no better case. His beard, which was 
thick, should have been snowy; it was 
not. But the dirt showed not so plainly 
upon his complexion, bronzed as it was 
























by the action of sun and wind. A grimy 
rag, blood-stained, bound his head. 

The younger man, unmindful of Sal- 
vador’s disapproving inspection, picked 
up a cable blank and the pen. A mo- 
ment later he handed the operator a 
message. 

Salvador looked it over with a faint 
disgust evident in his manner. The 
words were English, in which language 
he was not proficient. He regarded the 
writer curiously, returned his gaze to the 
paper, read the address, turned it up- 
side down, and held it at arm’s length. 
Finally, when the young man’s patience 
was about exhausted, he handed it back 
to him and condescended to speak. 

“Do you wish that sent?” 

“ Now, what the devil do you suppose I 
gave it to you for?” 

“Have you any money?” 

“ None of your infernal business. You 
send that message. It’s marked ‘col- 
lect.’ ” 

“T see it is.” 

Salvador began operations with a slip 
of paper and some tobacco. 

“Are you going to send it, sir, or 
are you not?” 

“We are not allowed to send messages 
‘collect’ from persons we do not know.” 

“T  presume”—very courteously— 
“you have noticed that it is a newspaper 
message?” 

“Ts it? But I cannot read English.” 

The young man turned to his compan- 
ion. 

“What do you think,” he asked with 
slow exasperation, “of a country which 
puts a fool like this in charge of a cable 
office 2” 

The other shook his head, smiling. 
The young man returned to the attack. 

“But,” he continued suavely, “I give 
you my word that it is to a New York 
newspaper. Charges will be collected at 
the other end.” 

“T don’t believe you,” replied Salvador 
with an engaging frankness. “ You look 
like a tramp. You can either prepay 
or ” 





He uttered a little ery of terror, and 
reached for the drawer in which he kept 
his revolver. It was too late; things had 
begun to happen before he had finished 
speaking. The younger man seized him 
by the collar of his beautiful white coat 
and yanked him over the counter rudely. 

“T haven’t any time to waste,” he ex- 
plained with needless politeness as he 
dropped the operator carelessly to the 
floor. “Sit on him, will you please, 


cap’n?” 
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The older man complied with alacrity 
and weight, chuckling. Salvador groaned 
and wriggled helplessly upon the hard- 
packed earth floor—to the complete 
ruin of his clothing. Realizing this, he 
desisted and wept scalding tears of bitter 
rage. Meanwhile the young man seated 
himself at the table and called New 
York with the sender. 

This was the message received the fol- 
lowing morning by the managing editor 
of the Dial: 

McCaBE, Dialpubco., New York : 

Just landed was kidnapped by Junta do I hold 
job good story wire answer instructions funds care 
Hamilton Guayana. CURTICE. 

Curtice wheeled around in his chair 
and glowered at the prostrate and sob- 
bing Salvador. Then he looked up at 
the clock; it marked the time as a 
quarter past one. 

“Let him up, cap’n,” he said shortly. 

The trembling operator arose, and, 
smiling dismally, produced a silk hand- 
kerchief, with which he proceeded to dust 
at the soiled knees of his trousers. 
Meanwhile he kept a wary eye upon Cur- 
tice and measured the distance to the 
door. 

“Collar him, cap’n; he wants to run 
away.” <A heavy hand fastened itself 
firmly at the back of Salvador’s neck. 
“Stop that sniffling; no one’s going to 
hurt you. Look here, what'll you take for 
this?” 

Jimmy ran his hand into the drawer of 
the operating table and brought out the 
gun. Knowing that it was loaded, Sal- 
vador promptly plumped down upon his 
knees. Life was more dear to him than 
the spotless purity wherein he had 
garbed himself. 

“Get up, you idiot! I merely want to 
buy the thing. What—oh, snatch him off 
the ground, cap’n, and bat him one if he 
doesn’t stop babying!” This threat, be- 
ing partially carried out, had some ef- 
fect. Jimmy went on with the careful, 
deliberate distinctness with which he 
would have explained an abstruse prob- 
lem to a child. “ What—will—you—take 
—for—this—gun? I want to buy it.” He 
reached into his inner pocket and 
flashed the roll of bills which had lain 
there, undisturbed, since he had drawn 
them at the cashier’s window in the 
Dial office. 

Salvador, drying his eyes, beheld the 
yellow back of a twenty-dollar certificate 
encircling the money. Olearly, then, 
these two desperadoes had committed 
some crime, and were willing to pay for 
protection. The Anahuacan had a vis- 
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ion of wealth easily gained by blackmail. 
He brightened perceptibly. ; 

“Fifty dollars, sefor,” he said. 

“ What?” roared the captain, tighten- 
ing his grip. 

“ Thirty! ” 

“That’s much _ better,” observed 
Jimmy. “T’ll give you twenty, Ameri- 
ean; that’ll pay for two guns and leave 
enough *%ver to pay for the washing of 
your very pretty clothes. Now, we are 
going on up to Guayana, little one, and I 
want you to remember that if you do any 
funny ‘business with the police, one of 
us will come right back and eat you up 
alive. Savvy? That’s all right, then.” 

He reached for a blank, and scribbled 
rapidly upon it this message: 

W. H. Hami.ton, 70 Pasco Nuevo, Guayana: 

Meet me station one thirty from San Diego. Need 

your assistance. Must see Malone immediately. 


CURTICE. 
“You can send that and pay for it 
out of the twenty,” he remarked. 


“ Buena noche, senor.” 

It was a two hours’ journey which 
brought them to Guayana. Dawn reluc- 
tantly streaked the eastern sky as they 
left the railway station and hurried 
through the gray, bare streets and across 
the Plaza de la Reforma to the Green 
House. Yet, late as was the hour, they 
found the Plaza far from lifeless: pale 
yellow light streamed from the windows 
of the executive mansion, giving it an 
appearance drearily bacchanal, as of 
some late reveler shamed by the nearing 
day. The door of the guard-room in the 
corner stood wide, though sentried, and 
through it hurried many a messenger or 
booted courier, their bearing large with 
importance. In the Plaza proper clus- 
tered groups of the brightly-uniformed 
Bulldogs, and officers of the regulars in 
their more sober blue and red and gold, 
with here and there relieving figures in 
white or khaki—the commanders of the 
militia. 

The barracks, in the Calle Mayor, ad- 
jacent to the Palacio Federal, were also 
astir. In front of them a regiment of 
regulars, equipped for the road, had as- 
sembled, and now stood idly at ease, 
ready to form in ranks at the word of 
command. Above them floated a pon- 
derous, aureole-like cloud of bluish smoke, 
since each separate man puffed vigor- 
ously upon cigarette or cigar. In 
the southern lands, one smokes from 
dawn to dark, ceasing but to eat; and 
then one smokes between the courses. 

Jimmy and the captain, hastening 
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past these groups of chattering men, 
caught fragments of conversation that 
warmed their imagination no less than 
did this rare activity of the military. 

“ Pedros ” “insurgents” — “La 
Maroma ”—“ Ursua.” 

“Now, what are you gathering from 
this?” demanded the captain. 

“War,” replied Jimmy briefly, his 
eyes glistening at the brave, soldierly 
scene, the assured, well-drilled bearing of 
the officers. 

Malone, he thought, ruled well and 
wisely to have provided such an army; 
and his mind reverting to the slouchy, 
eareless forces of other republics which 
he had seen or served, he gave their 
rulers—presidents or dictators—blame 
that they had not followed or anticipated 
the example. 

Unconsciously he stiffened his shoul- 
ders and corrected his stride to the cap- 
tain’s; the leaven was working within 
him. He knew these men, or their kin; 
he had fought by their sides, or against 
them; he had served in their ranks and 
commanded them; and now his palm 
itched for the grip of the sword-hilt and 
the ring of spurs upon his heels. 

“Tt means war,” he continued. “ The 
revolution has broken out, and I am late 
in the field. However, this war is not 
for the likes of me, cap’n; we’ll have 
scrap enough to get the seforita out of 
the clutches of Lazard and his gang.” 

“We will,” said the captain grimly. 

The wound in his scalp burned a bit; 
he thought of Lazard and lusted for his 
blood. if ever Hendry got within stri- 
king distance of him, that shot in the 
saloon of the Miranda J. was like to 
prove a fatal one for the mercenary. 

A sentry halted them at the door of 
the guard-room in the Green House. A 
stocky young Hibernian lieutenant an- 
swered to Curtice’s request for a word 
with the officer of the day. He was 
plainly not in the best of humors, may- 
hap because the chance for promotion 
which he desired would be far from him, 
who must needs stick to garrison life and 
guard the person of the president. 

“Well,” he drawled, lounging in the 
doorway, nor offering to let them in, 
“what d’ye want with me?” 

“ But very little, lieutenant. 
president we wish to see.” 

“Very likely. But will his excellency 
be wanting to see you? That’s the ques- 
tion!” He grinned triumphantly, as 
one who, through arduous reasoning, ar- 
rives at a logical conclusion. 





It is the 














